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From pilping to paper coat- 
ings, Patterson Equipment 
aids profits by better operat- 
ing efficiency and long, 
trouble-free life. Write! 
edhentgh. C—-% 


The Patterson Foundry and Machine Company 


yf Ohio. | 


The Patterson Foundry and Machine Company Canada Ltd 
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CHINE TONNAGE may not 
at you must increase the 


number of trimmers in your finishing room 

to keep production in balance. Some mills 

are learning ‘this: With new Seybold “Sixty” 
Spacer-Trimmers on the job, actually fewer 
trimmers are needed to handle more work! And 
valuable floor space is saved, too. Kt will pay you 
to investigate production records being established 


by Seybold “Sixty” Mill Spacer-Trimmers. 
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necessarily mean th 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices —Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Sturdy, compact, efficient 


Sturdy box-frame calender stacks like this are seen 
in many mills—dependable performers running effi- 
ciently on a variety of grades. Unit includes special 
Beloit features: anti-friction thrust bearings, bab- 


bitted bronze liners for easy changing, motor oper- 
ated lift, bearings adaptable to continuous oiling, and 
other advantages of modern design. Air loading avail- 
able if desired.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
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With the Nalco Controlled 
Alumina Sizing Method You Get 
These Advantages! 


You Get Better Paper 


1. In many cases, less alumina goes into 
the sheet, eliminating rattle and brittle- 
ness. 2. The paper is less acid and 
hence has a longer life. 


You Conserve Alumina 
It's not lost with the water that is dis- 
carded or lost from the system. 


You Conserve Pulp 


There is a higher retention of fibers in 
the sheet. 


You Protect and Conserve Equipment 
Lower acidity lessens corrosive attack 
on expensive copper, copper alloy 
wires and other metals. 
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eee produces 
paper, saves alum 


HE use of alum alone to produce alumina in sizing paper can 
be extremely wasteful as well as detrimental to the quality of 


the paper being made. When large dosages of alum are required, 
the pH of the solution in the beater is lowered to such an extent 
that the rosin size and the alumina fail to react completely and 
acidity is too high for good paper. In addition, when the water 
is discarded, an important quantity of alumina is lost. 

Aluminate, an alkaline substance, which will produce 3 times as 
much alumina per pound as is contained in alum. By applying 
alum and Sodium Aluminate in varying proportions, any pH 


This loss can be overcome through the use of Nalco Sodium 


uired for best results can be maintained. Less alum is required 
the reaction of the alumina is more complete, permitting 

practically no waste. 

For a complete discussion of this subject, write to Nalco. 


Sodium Aluminate = Alum... Alum... Alum 
1 LB. OF NALCO SODIUM ALUMINATE WILL PROVIDE 
ALUMINA EQUIVALENT TO THAT OF 3 LBS. OF ALUM. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
$232 West 66th Place, Chicago 38, lilinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to - 
Alchem Limited, 555 Eastern Ave., Toronto 8, Ontario 
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Think of all the places in Your mill 


“a where uniform stock consistency 







would result in 
better operation 


Now, with the Bird Consistency Regulator, there’s 
no longer any excuse for operating with wrong or 
fluctuating consistencies anywhere along the line — 
at machine chests, stock chests, Jordans, knotters, 
brown stock washers, deckers, or wherever. 

The Bird Regulator handles all kinds of stock, free 
or slow. It maintains consistency at whatever is de- 
sired, whether less than 1% or as high as 12%. Vari- 
ations never exceed 0.1% heavier or lighter than 





- AT THE KNOTTERS, FOR EXAMPLE , . : a 
’ desired. You just set it and forget it. 
Here's one of the many useful and profit- 4 E " 
dite equllactions ff Ge Ged Contauay There are lots of places in your mill where this 
aera Spee Sass tees Regulator will pay for itself over and over. Better 
maximum efficiency of the knotting and f $ 
pulp screening operations. look into it. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


2 aru TN WAL Pee E ° MASSACHUSETTS 
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On November 29, 1945, the Downingtown Manufactur- 
ing Company signed a contract with the United States 
Gypsum Company. For over a year, the United States 
Gypsum Company had analyzed its requirements for 
paper and felt, together with various designs and loca- 
tions of mills and as a result of this study, they decided 
to install combination mills in California and New Jersey. 


We would design and build two High Capacity, Combi- 
nation Felt and Liner Board Machines and furnish all of 
the Stock Preparation Equipment for the two complete 
mills, They would be responsible for the power plant, 
buildings and accessories. 


This was “Contract Unique” in the paper industry because 
of its size... and because of its scope...complete manufac- 
turing equipment from raw material to finished product 


in two mills. It was “Contract Unique” in responsibility. 


We and our sub-contractors delivered this equipment on 
schedule, despite the harassing strikes in steel, coal, copper 
and numerous other industries, under the able leadership 


of our former president, Edward T. Street. 


- Ch 


President, 


Downingtown Manufacturing Company 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 


Sah Cts « Clin 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COQ. 


Cla - Nw fers 








CONTRACT UNIQUE 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS . PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 














HERESITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


iced LININGS FOR TANK CARS 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 





RESISTANCE 


Heresite linings effectively prevent product contamination 
of such items as concentrated Sulphuric Acid, Rubber Latex, 
Formaldehyde, Lactic Acid, Battery Acid, Acetic Acid, 
Vinegar, Fruit Juices, and Wine. Tank cars lined 5 years 
ago are still in daily service. 


EASE OF CLEANING 


These tank cars are quickly cleaned by Steaming, Hot 
Water or any type of Solvent. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER LINING 


A recently perfected rubber lining will adequately trans- 
port caustic ingredients such as crystalline Sodium Hydroxide. 





HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
e e 
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How long do you figure 


Look over these new springs, 
built of “Z” Nickel by Rice Barton 
Corporation, Worcester, Mass. 
Before you make your estimate 
read the facts below: 


You know that suction box shake and sup- 
port springs have to take a lot of punish- 
ment. No need to tell you that these springs 
must resist corrosion and possess high me- 
chanical strength. 


Now look again at the installation above. 
The springs are assembled in leaf fashion 
from sheets 46” thick. They are full heat- 
treated “Z”’* Nickel, with hardness of 38-40 
Rockwell C and tensile strength close to 
200,000 psi. 





You surely know that Nickel provides high 
resistance to corrosion and absolute freedom 
from rust and from moisture absorption. 


These “Z” Nickel shake springs are stand- 
ard on many Rice-Barton fourdriniers. And 
how long are those springs likely to last? 
Maybe you can judge from this fact: 


“Z”" Nickel shake springs of similar design 
have been in continuous service on one high 
speed machine since 1939. That’s going on 
ten years. Ten years without failure due to 
rust, corrosion or spring fatigue. How many 
more years do you figure they will continue 
in service? 

Want detailed engineering facts on the 
complete range of “Z” Nickel mechanical 
properties? Write, please, to 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. + 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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On many jobs, either Low or High Lift power trucks are 
better suited than fork trucks. Their lighter weight is ad- 
vantageous where floor or elevator capacities are limited, 
and they are lower priced than comparable fork models. 
Low or High Lift Trucks are not as heavy because the load 
is over the wheelbase—fork trucks must be counter- 
weighed, usually with lead. 

High Lift Trucks can have forks substituted for platforms 
for palletization. 

Your near-by rE man will offer unbiased advice about the 
proper type of truck for your needs, because Elwell-Parker 
produces ALL types—fork, low lift, high lift, cranes and 
tractors. The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4241 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE BOOKLET 
describes scientific mate- 
rials handling—ask for 
“Industrial Logistics’. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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NEWS © a0. SMITH 


PACKAGED DELIVERY. The 15-ft. diameter of this 
SMITHway paper digester made rail shipment 
impractical. The SMITHway was to pack the vessel 
in sections, field-assemble it on the site. 
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TAILOR IN STEEL. Since 1923 Jacob Strand has 
machined the parts of hundreds of SMITHway 
Vessels which are now in service all over the world. 


HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPS? Frankly, we don’t know. 
But these particular heavy rolls come in handy when 
8,000,000 Ib. of pull-down are needed to shape 
heavy steel plates. 
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Before you say 


“PIPE DREAM” 


count 
your valves 


sence oF all the valves in this 
power plant as one valve, and 
your mind’s eye will see something 
like this photo-illusion. It empha- 
sizes an important fact—that 
valves, collectively, are a major in- 
vestment in any plant, any commer- 
cial or institutional building. 

WITH WAGES and material costs the 
highest ever, it is just as important 
for alert management to keep a 
sharp eye on valve maintenance 
costs as it is to watch operating ex- 
pense of larger plant units. 


“PREVENT VALVE FAILURE” is a 28-page guide to 
valve economy, fully illustrated, with case histories of 
valve damage, and recommendations for its prevention by 
proper selection, installation, inspection, and maintenance. 


EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE of one 
inferior valve is insignificant, but 
multiplied by thousands, it is a 
serious drain on operating budgets. 
JENKINS BROS. helps you meet this 
problem two ways. First, by build- 
ing extra endurance into Jenkins 
Valves, making them the longest- 
lasting, lowest-upkeep valves that 
money can buy. Second, with advice 
from Jenkins Engineers on any 
question of proper 
selection, installation, 
or maintenance. 


FREE on request. Write: JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., 


New York 13, N. Y. 


For all new installations, for all 
replacements, rely on Jenkins qual- 
ity and engineering for lowest valve 
costs in the long run. Sold through 
leading Industrial Distributors. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; 

Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; 

Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


SINCE Dent Gro’ 1864 


JENKINS 
VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 
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Somebody’s 


going to 
hear 
about this! 


¢ 


The customer’s holding the bag right now— 
but not for long. Some paper maker is going 
to lose business because the bag wasn’t wet- 
strengthened with UForMiTEs. 


In all kinds of paper products where wet 
strength counts—count on UFrormites. As 
little as 1% resin solids on dry fibre weight 
boosts wet tensile strength as much as 300% — 
increases wet rub and scuff resistance—im- 
proves dry tensile, Mullen, fold, uniformity 
of sizing and coating surface characteristics. 


There’s no pretreatment, special processing 
or new equipment needed. For Kraft stocks, 
merely add Urormite 467 to the beater— 
just as you would a rosin size. For sulfite, rag, 
groundwood—where low acidity is essential 
—add Urormite 470 anywhere at the wet 











end of the machine. Both Urormires are 
infinitely dilutible with water,—well suited 
to use at low concentrations usually employed 
in paper stock systems. 


Whether you manufacture bags, wrapping 
paper, toweling, soft tissues, glassine, map, 
chart or ledger paper, UFORMITES can 
increase the value of your product. Write 
today for full details and samples of these 
urea formaldehyde resins. 





Handy Facts on Wet 
Strength 
Your copy of this free booklet 
will answer your technical ques- 
tions about how the UrorMITEs 
are used to increase wet strength. 
Write today. 











UFORMITE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, 


COMPANY 





You Can Get 


CIRCULAR CUTTERS 
For Thinnest Tissue or Thickest Corrugated 





Whether you use the “Shear Cut” or “Score Cut” 
method, Simonds has the right type of Circular Cutter 
to give you top performance. These cutters are 
made of special electric steel from Simonds’ 
own steel mills, to assure greatest strength, 
keenest edge, and longest cutting life. 
Ask the nearest Simonds office to 
recommend the right Circular 
Cutter for you. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SUMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 








making Quality Preducts for industry 
BRANCH OFFICES: 14550 Columbia Road, Boose 
27, p Biases St, Los Ane Bene race At Ti; 416 rein 
t. s Angeles 1 i 228 First —t-I-7, Grinding 
., San Francisco 5, Calif; 311'S. W. First Ave. van SS 
Ore; 31 W. Trene Ave. soskene 8, Special Bectric ed rcs nth Prodems 
Washington. Canadian Factory: tc. Fornace Steels Coneda 
St., Montreal 30, Que. dies ne vs 
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“EVERYTHING FOR THE PAPER MILL"'—and on 
that we take our stand. 

Because “Everything for the Paper Mill’’ is 
not just a slogan or trite assembly of high- 
sounding words, but susceptible of definite 
proof, the mills should be interested. 

The mills should be interested because the 
ability to engineer and build so varied a line 
of preparation, forming and converting equip- 
ment implies very broad experience in mill 
problems—75 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, to be exact. 
That experience can and often does prove 
invaluable, regardless of speeds, tonnages, 
grades or physical mill layouts, 
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They should be interested because the sup- 
plier who thoroughly understands both prep- 
aration and forming has a better opportunity 
to see the mill's requirements as a whole and 
engineer the program accordingly. Believe us, 
gentlemen, there is more to this than meets the 
naked eye. 

Finally, mills should be interested in the 
ability of Black-Clawson to engineer and build 
“Everything for the Paper Mill” because, when 
you commission such a supplier to engineer 
and build your mill, you center all responsibil- 
ity for its smooth and efficient operation at one 
point. That, too, can be extremely important. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


Divisions: SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. (Englond) LTD., Morden, England 
Associate: Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Ontorio, Conode 









TITAN OX... het 






there’s 
better 
printability 
in paper 

containing 















pigments 


















@ @ @ because they impart the desired degrees of 
opacity, whiteness and brightness. 

Employed in lighter weight papers, these titanium 
dioxide pigments help banish “show-through”. 
In heavier and packaging stocks they 

contribute whiteness and enhance the 
“sell-ability” of the product. 

Our Technical Service Laboratory will be happy 
to render assistance on any problem which 

you may have regarding the use of TITANOX 
pigments to the best advantage. 

You can communicate with the Laboratory 
through our nearest office. 


6440 





. TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. SOLE SALES AGENT 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2600 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
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Rolls made on Langston Slitters 

and Roll Winders are solid—tightly wound 
from core to maximum diameter. 

You get clean-cut rolls, 

square edged and of uniform density — 
from any weight or grade of paper or board. 
There’s a type and size for every need. 
Samuel M. Langston Company, 


Camden, New Jersey. 





Langston 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 
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6 common applications 


whee WOLMANIZED 


PRESSURE 
TREATED 


LUMBER 


protects against DECAY and TERMITES 








omy, 





3. Where steam and vapor from industrial 
processes are prevalent. 


2. Roof decks subject to rapid decay caused 
by excessive humidity. 


1. Ground moisture and rain held in joints, 
etc., of outdoor structures. 





5. Where combinati of outd expo- 
sure and water contact are present. 





4. Mixing tanks and equipment exposed to 
water contact. 


6. Walls and floors of bins subject to decay 


caused by moisture 





LASTS FOR DECADES 


Imagine the saving in maintenance which you 
could realize by using lumber which is pro- 


tected against wood-decay and 
termites. ‘“Wolmanized’”’ pres- 
sure-treated lumber offers just 
such protection—lasts 3 to 5 
times as long as ordinary wood. 

Actual service records prove 
it. Best of all, the extra cost of 
this pressure-treated lumber is 
less than the cost of labor alone 
in replacing prematurely fail- 
ing, untreated wood. 





| WOLMANIZED 





Learn more about this money saving 
Pressure-treated lumber. 

Get all the facts and 
figures on how 
Wolmanized pres- 
sure treated lumber 
resists decay and 
termites. 

Write today for 
this new booklet. 














*Registered Trade Mark 


Wolmanized lumber is pressure-treated 
with salts which are toxic to decay fungi and 


termites. The treated wood is 
clean, odorless, paintable and 
non-corrosive to metals. For 
lower maintenance costs— 
sounder buildings—investigate 
the advantages of using Wol- 
manized lumber in your build- 
ing program. 

For full factual information, 
write today to American Lum- 
ber & Treating Company. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 





San Francisco 5 
604 Mission Street 


Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
719 Graham Bidg. 


los Angeles 15 
112 West 9th St. 


New York 17 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Washington 5 


141 Milk Street 831 Southern Bidg. 
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Uninterrupted Power Transmission 
for All Paper Mill Drives! 


PECIFYING Fast’s self-aligning Couplings is the 
answer! No matter what your coupling problem, 
there’s a Fast’s made to solve it .. . and give you longer 
machine life, lower upkeep costs and minimum shut- 
down losses. For absolute dependability, these original 
gear-type couplings are built with many important 
such as an exclusive “rocking bearing.” 


features... 





FOR JORDAN ADJUSTMENTS—Fast’s Jordan-Type Couplings re- 


duce wear on bearings, prolong life of motor and Jordan. Because 
the Fast’s splines are meshed in oil, plug adjustment is smooth and 
certain. No worn spots can develop. The customary “hard spot” 
is eliminated. Due to smooth torque and elimination of coupling 
vibration, Jordan lining life is increased and the product discharged 
from the Jordan is uniform. 





FOR REMOTE DRIVES—Fast’s Floating Shaft Couplings enable 
drives to be set back from paper machines without the use of 
supporting bearings. This eliminates one piece of equipment—does 
away with the necessity of keeping three or more bearings in line 
—saves installation cost and eliminates upkeep, attention and 
teplacement of bearings. 
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This bearing is exc/usive in providing a positive metal- 
to-metal seal against wear-producing moisture, dust and 
grit. The bearing is also exclusive in its correctly en- 
gineered position which allows freedom of movement 
to compensate for misalignment because its spherical 
base has the same axis as the hub spline faces. And as 
a plus, Fast’s Couplings give you the benefits of years 
of top engineering experience, Koppers’ high standard of 
workmanship and unexcelled coupling service which as- 
sures spare parts no matter how old your couplings may 
be. For full information, mail the coupon below to: 
Koppers Co., Inc., Fast’s Coupling Dept., 236 Scott St., 
Baltimore 3, Md. 





FOR STANDARD APPLICATIONS—Fast’s Standard Couplings are 
designed for use on all ordinary installations. They are made in 
shaft sizes from 134"' to 5". 


FAST'S 


self-aligning 
COUPLINGS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated, 
informative catalog, giving full information 
on the many types of Fast’s Couplings. 








Sas eeeee eee eeeee4 
——ses eee eee ee ee 
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RESIST 


OL ULL BUT U cx the Paper Mill 


TAINLESS STEEL... 


Coorer's years of close association with the 
Paper Industry and its intimate knowledge of the 
problems peculiar to that industry .. . plus vast 
technical experience combined with practical shop 
skill has resulted in COOPER'S unusual ability 

to produce sound corrosion resisting Stainless Steel 
castings, fittings, and centrifugal pipe specifically 
designed to resist corrosion, abrasion 


and heat in the Paper Mill. 


ie "= Each step in the production of 
an ca 


COOPER Stainless Steel products is 
fully controlled .. . for all facilities 


ee and services at COOPER are located 


en 


<a oF _ ’ under one roof making The Cooper 
a Za, ee 

ae Alloy Foundry Co. the largest 

oy of its kind in the country. 


=. 2 SG 
G * 


aan Ss 
ee 


FITTINGS 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 


HILLSIDE, Baw JERSEY 


Specialists in Corrosion Resisting Stainless Steel for a Quarter of a Century 
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Why experiment in tank con- 
struction when this proved, 
practical and dependable type 
of construction is now avail- 
able? 

The material that is endur- 
ing, clean and adaptable to 
any size or shape. 

Consult Kalamazoo engin- 
eers for planning any type of 
tank or chest. 





"ENUN Waele aN) acinomae) io: 4 nh, 


KALAM ADO @ 2 MACGCHIGAN 
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COST REDUCING 
extras.|.. 































3 The extra large packing nut will 
stand a man-sized wrench and has 
sufficient threads to utilize all pack- 
ing in the stuffing box. 

2 Heavy, wear-resisting manganese 
bronze stem means longer wear with 
less maintenance. 

3 Back seating, providing special seat 
surface on stem above threads, per- 
mits quick, easy repacking under 
pressure. 

4 Large thread contact area withstands 
extraordinary strain and maintains 
tight closure. 

5 Sturdy bronze bonnet, union type 
construction, assures a tight bonnet 
joint and permits quicker and easier 
inspection and servicing. 

6 Slip-on type disc holder is designed 
especially to permit quick, easy re- 
placement. 

7 Heavier, better construction through- 
out the distortion-proof body pro- 
vides maximum resistance to operat- 
ing stresses. Full area water ways 
throughout. Adequate stock for re- 
peated re-seating. 


7) 







NO MORE CHANGE-OVER TROUBLES WITH 
THE HANDY OIC CROSS REFERENCE CHART 
Just check the number of the valve that you wish to 
replace, look in the OIC Cross Reference Chart, and 
you will find the number of the OIC Valve to re- 


place it. For your free copy, write to The Ohio 


Injector Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. 0-34-12 STEEL « IRON « BRONZE 
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Built by 


LUKENWELD 


FOR SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 





This paper machine 
bondi. built of 
Lukens Stainless-Clad 
Steel, replaced another 
type of structure. It 
regulates the flow of 
pulp to a paper-making 


machine, ing to 
the type of paper being 
made. 


LUKENS 
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Flow lines needed in this headbox to 
distribute pulp properly for top-quality 
paper production were developed by 
Scott Paper Company. Then they asked 
Lukenweld, “Can you build us a head- 
box to these requirements?” 

Lukens Stainless-Clad Steel, Type 
304, was employed, providing solid cor- 
rosion-resistant metal protection with 
clad steel economy. 

That’s how Lukenweld likes to work 








iy 

bd 
g 
es 
ee 
Fs 
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—applying our knowledge of plate- 
product engineering to another man’s 
problems. Planning the structure to 
meet his specifications, selecting ma- 
terials for most economical perform- 
ance, building it; Lukenweld service 
is that complete. 

Have you a problem we can help 
solve? Write Lukenweld, Division of 
Lukens Steel Company, 408 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


* SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL - 
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DIESEL ecrric 


A Revolutionary New 
Locomotive Crane! 


When you read that the American DIEsEL- 
ECTRIC pays for itself in five years, you have 
every right to be skeptical. Yet we ask only an 
opportunity to show you actual figures, based 
on long term job tests. Obviously, this loco- 
motive crane is something new and different. 
It uses direct-diesel power for hoisting and 
slewing; electric power for traction. Want 
details? Mail the coupon below. 


Plant No. 2: So. Kearny, N.J. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH « NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





















tHE American 


DIESEL- ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE, 
PATENT NO. 2063468. 
TOUCH CONTROL, 
PATENT NO. 2370856. 








American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 











@ With ordinary old-style air controls, any 
crane is subjected to continuous slams and 
bangs...a result of “‘snap”’ action clutches. 
In the DresELecrric this action is grad- 
uated. Every motion of the crane—hoist- 
ing, slewing, live-boom action, travel, load 
pick-up and load release—can now be 
made in any desired degree at any desired 
speed, smoothly and precisely. Also, any or 
all motions can be simultaneous. Result: 
less fatigue, more work output. 
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YS8Y DOO 


AS MASS PRODUCTION OF PAPER 
BEGAN IN THE EARLY AMES” 





Paper making was an art as the early paper maker used felts to make paper, 
paper maker made one sheet at a time. placing felt layers between the sheets to 
Production was limited to the individual ef- remove the water, mass production of paper 
fort of the paper maker. requires felts. 

As this art grew into As the art grew into 


an industry felts devel- 
Ne Pt | oped with the industry 
ol’ ; always keeping pace 
with production meth- 
ods. Since 1890 Apple- 
ton felts have kept pace 





an industry machines 
began to take the place 
of the individual. Sheets 
were produced by the 
paper maker, and tons 




















were produced by ma- 
chines. Mass produc- 
tion was born. 

















with paper mcking; to- 
day they are preferred 


Even as the early by mills everywhere. 


This is one of a series depicting 
the early history of paper making. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON 
WISCONSIN 
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Automatic 


UNIFORM SPEED ie F EL 























Without exception, operators using this Bagley and 
Sewall Reel maintain that it is the most convenient 
reel they have handled. As one roll builds up, the 
supporting bearings carry that roll away from its 
initial position so that another empty drum may be 
inserted . . . the operation is continuous. 





This automatic uniform speed reel provides an instan- 
taneous shift of the running sheet from the completed 
roll to the empty drum . . . with no loss of paper 
...and with smooth winding from the start. Tension 
is easily controlled, and spreader is effective and 


dependable. 

See our sales engineers before ordering new paper 
\ making machinery. They understand mill require- 
’ ments. 





BAGLEY & SEWALL 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 











REDUCE SCREENING LOSSES: 

















filling up or clogging of slots... known to 
cause losses in screening capacity as high as 
40% in one week. 

In addition, chromium plating permits the 
use of screen plates with finer slots and assures 
the preservation of exact slot width and 


the incorporation of all Chromium Corpo- 
ration of America’s skill and experience in 
electroplating technique. Write today for 
complete information. 








V 

nee AS MUCH AS 40% PER WEEK : 

C 

WITH Crovon PLATING 

% ri 

i ce 

ae ty 

“8 p 

Take a good look at your screen plates. If you smoothness. The results: greater production sl 

find them worn, rough and inaccurate...or of a higher quality paper... fewer costly o 

with badly clogged slots causing heavy losses delays for cleaning or repairs. ¥ 

in screening capacity...you need the benefits NOW is the time to investigate how chro- 

of chromium plating. mium plating can increase screening efficiency b 

The screen plates illustrated, for example, in your mill. One mill found that chromium- st 

have been chromium plated and thus provided plated screen plates lasted four times as long P 

with a permanently hard, durable protection as plain bronze plates. b 
against wear and corrosion. The smooth, non- By specifying CRopDON when you chro- 

adherent properties of CRODON prevent the mium plate equipment, you are assured of h 


COR | * 


CHROMIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA. )Stoom\ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y.—WORTH 2-6720 
346 Huntingdon Ave. 1760 Lakeview Road 4645 West Chicago Ave. 
Waterbury 90, Conn. Cleveland 12, Ohio Chicago 51, lll. 
Waterbury 4-314! Cedar 6660 Austin 3716 
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If it’s power piping equipment 
if’s in the CRANE line 


Valves, fittings, piping accesso- 
ries, and fabricated pipe—the 
Crane line includes them all! In 
steel, iron, brass, or alloy mate- 
rials, Crane gives you the most 
comprehensive selection in all 
types of equipment for power, waa ! 
process, or general utility piping. “cay 




























This high pressure steam system, for example, 
shows how the Crane line makes easier work 
of specifying and ordering. One catalog puts 
everything at your finger tips. One order to 
your Crane Branch or Wholesaler covers all 
the equipment you need. Undivided responsi- 
bility for materials helps you get a better in- 
stallation—on schedule! The high quality of all 
products from Crane means uniform dependa- 
bility throughout the installation. 


Your local Crane Branch is well-stocked to 
help you get these important piping advantages. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





IT’S USERS’ CHOICE of steel valves 
in the complete Crane line of gates, 
globes, angles, checks ... in all 
patterns and sizes... in pressure 
classes from 150 to 2,500 pounds. 
For steam, services at 600 pounds 
up to 850° F. maximum, Crane 
recommends No. 76XR gate valves 
with Exelloy to No. 49 
Nickel-Alloy trim. See 
your Crane Catalog. 














VALVES + FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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Here is another Dodge develop-' 


ery...the Rolling Grip Clutch. 
Toggles are eliminated by employ- 
ment of ball and wedge principle. 


4y ment which simplifies and im- 
" ae proves power transmission machin- 
&- 





Heavy power-transmitting pressure 
on the friction disc is developed by 

a circle of hardened steel balls Fy 
which are forced into a wedge- & 
shaped groove by the sliding cam. 














The “wedge” of cam and groove 
contours multiplies the force ex- 
erted on the shifter collar into a 
powerful force on the friction disc. 


Engagement is easy and positive 
—smooth as a rolling ball. Great 
flexibility, ease of control and ex- 
treme ruggedness are provided in 
this modern, compact unit. 


Available in Bolted Plate or Gear 
Tooth Plate series—in sizes from 
.38 H.P. to 21.2 H.P. at 100 R.P.M. 
Write for special bulletin, A282. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, indiana 


ROLLING GRIP 
CLUTCH 





of Mishawaka, Ind. 


CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER (> 


He is your local Dodge Dis- 
tributor—factory trained — 
qualified to suggest ways to 
improve your machine per- 
formance, i production. 
Look for his name under “Pow- 
er Transmission Equipment” 
in your classified phone book. 








(Conyright, 1948, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
(NAME PLATES -— FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
SS ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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KELGIN cncsittied He way. 


PERFECT 
PRINTING 
CONTROL 





ZhPricniog is under full control when it’s done on paperboard prepared with 


Kelgin, the modern algin surface sizing agent. 
Kelgin gives you a surface that is uniformly smooth — makes possible controlled 
penetration of printing inks, oils and waxes. Full ink brilliance, clean sharp 
printing and true, even color values are assured. 
Kelgin is equally soluble in both hot and cold water — is completely adaptable 
to water box application in the calender stacks. It will not cause foaming, picking 
or sticking to the rolls. With Kelgin, also, you reduce the curl tendencies of sheets 
without the need for sizing the back of the sheet. 
Full details in terms of your particular application will be sent on request. 


Write to our Technical Service Department. 







KELGIN 


REFINED 
ALGIN 
PRODUCT, 


& / 


KELGIN -+-A PRODUCT OF 


KELCO 


c OoOmMPAN Y 











20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES—14 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN—New York 
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¢, is the UNIQUE ADVANTAGE 


Western Precipitation provides for 
simplifying YOUR Dust Recovery Problems ... 


If you are not sure whether yours is a job for Cottrell or mechanical separation 
methods, you'll get an unbiased recommendation from Western Precipitation 
Corporation because this organization designs, engineers and installs BOTH! 


Or a Combination 


Mechanical 


Recovery is Best— 








THE COTTRELL 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATOR 


Western Precipitation is the organiza- 
tion that pioneered the first commercial 
application of the now-famous Cottrell 
Electrical Precipitator. And its unique 
advancements and refinements in the 
basic methods, developed through more 
than 38 years of first-hand experience 
in Cottrell installations, assure you of 
the most modern in electrostatic recov- 
ery equipment from Western Precipita- 
tion Corporation. Cottrells handle dust, 
fume, fly ash, mists and other suspen- 


THE MULTICLONE 
MECHANICAL COLLECTOR 


Companion to the Cottrell is Western 
Precipitation’s widely used Multiclone 
equipment which offers far-reaching ad- 
vantages in the mechanical separation 
of solids from gases. Its unique vane 
design makes possible multiple small- 
diameter separating tubes that combine 
high recovery efficiency with maximum 





and wide-range adaptability to varying 
installation requirements. For mechan- 
ical recovery of solids, Multiclone is un- 
surpassed in operating efficiency, econ- 
omy and installation simplicity. 


COTTRELL AND 
MULTICLONE 


And here's a priceless advantage pro- 
vided by Western Precipitation Corpora- 
tion... Frequently there are recovery 
problems where maximum efficiency 
and economy in first cost are obtained 
by using Coftrell and Multiclone equip- 
ment working together. There are many 
such recovery jobs—fly ash is one, per- 
haps yours is another—and you can get 
such a combination installation from 
one organization, under one responsi- 
bility, with one overall guarantee by 
bringing your recovery problem to 





sions with high efficiency. 
Western Precipitation Corporation. 


REGARDLESS OF YOUR RECOVERY PROBLEM OR YOUR LOCATION 


you can benefit by Western Precipitation’s leadership and long experience in the science 

of recovering suspensions of all kinds—both liquid and dry—from gases, hot and cold. Western 

Precipitation Corporation installed the first successful Cottrell which is still in operation 

after 35 years of service. No matter what your industry, Western Precipitation is prepared 
to serve you in all parts of the world. Write, wire or call our 
nearest office. 






Send for these 
MULTICLONE and . 
COTTRELL booklets! / 


WESTERN 
aecipilalion 


CORPORATION 


NOW SELLING... 











ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & or EQ FoR 

COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 
Main Offices: 1037 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 1 LoSALLE ST, BLDG., 1 N. La SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 2 « HOBART BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 





.. in all parts of the USA and foreign countries. 
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ls the recent expansion program of the Florida 
Pulp and Paper Company at Cantonment, Flor- 


ida, several types of Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company tanks were installed, including foam 
tanks, blow tanks, liquor’ tanks, and digesters. 
CB&I-built products are chosen for jobs like this 
because their efficiency and dependability are rec- 
ognized throughout the pulp and paper industry. 

All four CB&I plants have facilities for turning 


SS 2445 McCormick Building 
New York, 6... 3350-165 Broadway Building 
Cleveland, 15._.. 2267 Guildhall Building 
Los Angeles, 14... ..1459 Wm. Fox Building 
I Bice 1511 North 50th Street 
Atlanta, 3... ; ....2143 Healey Building 





g | 
KS 


CB 
ANKS 


PULP MILL 
EXPANSION 





We fabricated the two tanks shown 
at the left and erected them for the 
Florida Pulp and Paper Company at 
Cantonment, Fla., with one of our 
field crews. The left hand structure 
is a 22-ft. diameter by 25-ft. blow 
tank; and the right hand installation 


a 15-ft. diameter by 40-ft. foam tank. 


out steel plate structures to meet the specific needs 
of pulp and paper mills. Designing; fabricating; 
erecting ; stress-relieving and x-raying to meet code 
requirements; and building tanks with corrosion- 
resistant linings are among the services we offer. 

If you’re planning to enlarge your production 
facilities, or to modernize your existing plant, let 
us work with you. Write our nearest office for 


quotations. 


CHICAGS BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


pik MEALS bats Se Seas Cae 1651 Hunt Building 
Houston, 2 2143 National Standard Building 
Philadelphia, 3 1653-1700 Walnut Street Building 
Havana....... 402 Abreu Building 
1217-22 Battery Street Building 


San Francisco, !1 
1566 Lafayette Building 


Detroit, 26... 








Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, Limited, FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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Above—The Canton (N.C.) plant of The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company cov- 
ers more than twenty acres. The Pigeon 
River, which is its moin water supply, 
flows between the plant and wood yard. 


Below—This big paper machine is one of 
two in the Canton plant which are the 
largest fourdrinier machines turning out 
white paper. The machine shown is the 
first of its kind to operate by electronic 
amplidyne control. 
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Champion Holds Three-Day Open 
House at Canton (N. C.) Division 


>>> REPRESENTING | thirty - five 
different states and three foreign coun- 
tries, upwards of 10,000 persons were 
guests of The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company at its Canton (N.C.) 
plant during an elaborate three-day 
open house program May 4 to 6. 


France, Cuba and Africa were repre- 
sented among the thousands of guests 
who came to view the mammoth oper- 
ations of the South’s largest manufac- 
turer of white papers. The guests, many 
of whom were enthusiastic school chil- 
dren, marveled at the speed and size of 


the company’s two great papermaking 
machines. They were astonished at the 
over-all size of the Canton plant and 
expressed wonder over a detailed pro- 
gram of this kind being carried out so 
smoothly without interruption of pro- 
duction. 

The program was open to all Cham- 
pion employees, their families and 
friends. The theme of this event was 
“From Forest to Finished Paper.” 
Bearing out this theme, a carefully 


This open house crowd watches with eager anticipation as huge reel is being changed on the No. 11 papermaking machine, claimed to be the largest 


white papermaking machine in the world 
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LEFT—Champion‘s president, Reuben B. Robertson (center) looks over exhibits with W. R. Crute, Houston Division manager (right), and H. A. Helde 


Canton Division manager . 





. . RIGHT—Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., stive vice president of the Champion organization, came down from the general 


offices in Hamilton, Ohio, to be present at the Open House. He is shown here greeting Clyde R. Hoey, Jr., with a broad smile as he enters cafeteria, 


planned exhibit had been prepared and 
was displayed in the company’s cafe- 
teria. 

Guests were registered at the Cham- 
pion “Y” and followed directional 
signs through the plant. Guides were 
stationed along the line to answer ques- 
tions or explain special points in paper 
manufacture. 

On each of the three days, six hours 
were allotted to visitation but there was 
disruption of plant operation. The en- 


tire three-day program was carried out 
without any semblance of an accident 
either to guests or employees. The 
plant was said to be the cleanest ever 
observed in its 42-year history. At least 
50 guests were so impressed with their 


Dwight J. Thomson, a Champion vice 


first tour of the mill that they came 
again the following day. 

The complete program, including 
the varied and elaborate exhibits in 
the cafeteria, was carried out under the 
supervision of J. Bruce Morford, in- 
dustrial relations director for the Can- 
ton Division, with all other Champions 
co-operating down the line. 

Present during the three-day event 
were Champion's President Reuben B. 
Robertson, also Reuben B. Robertson, 
Jr., executive vice president, and 
Dwight J. Thomson, a company vice 
president and director of public and 
industrial relations, all from the gen- 
eral offices in Hamilton, Ohio. 


and director of public and industrial relations for 


president 
ali Champion divisions, admires the “Working with Champion” exhibit as J. Bruce Morford, 
manager of Canton Division industrial relations, points to special message feature. Mr. Morford 
was general chairman of Canton’s open house program 
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H. A. Helder, Canton Division manager is in the center 


NEW BRUNSWICK PROVINCE 
REPORTS ON FORESTRY 


Nearly one million cords of pulp 
wood were processed in New Bruns 
wick pulp and paper mills last year, 
Dr. G. H. Prince, deputy minister o 
lands and mines for the province, told 
a recent session of the provincial Legis- 
lature’s committee on forestry and natu- 
ral resources. 

Dr. Prince said that since his depart- 
ment was organized in its present form 
in 1861, more than $42,000,000 had 
been received in revenue by the de- 
partment, from the province's vast for- 
ested Crown lands. Last year, he said, 
New Brunswick pulp mills had proc- 
essed 935,000 cords of pulpwood and 
today were one of the greatest assets 
of the forest industry in the province. 

K. B. Brown, head of the photo- 
grammetry division of the department 
of lands and mines, explained the mo- 
saic system of aerial photographs being 
compiled by the department, which are 
used chiefly for spotting types of forest 
growths throughout the province. Mr. 
Brown said a mosaic system of index- 
ing had been established by which any 
photographed section of the province 
can be pickéd out. He also revealed 
that copies of particular areas are avail- 
able to foresters, lumbermen and pulp 
and paper officials, and by 1950, they 
hope to have base maps showing roads 
and streams of the province at a scale 
of one mile to four inches and other 
areas at a scale of one mile to the inch. 

W. W. McCormack, the province's 
chief scaler, said that while the annual 
cut of logs in the province had dropped 
from 214 million board feet in 1926 
to 79 million feet in 1946, the annual 
cut of pulpwood and pitprops during 
the same period had increased from 
79,000 cords to 436,000 cords. 
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<I PAPER FILLER FOR 
AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


(2 ITEM: More than 4,000 miles of joints on airport runways 




















have been sealed with a new paper cord and rubber compound. 








/| 





A new development which uses paper cord as a base 
promises to end the prob'em of sealing joints on airport — 
Ww runways. Combined with rubber, this new filler is ap- 
plied by a special machine. Cracks are dammed with 
paper cord and then sealed with a rubber compound. 
Expansion and contraction of concrete which forces 
asphalt out of joints, holds no threat for this new filler. 
_ It may soon be used on traffic highways. We will gladly 
| supply manufacturer’s name on request. 












































Auto seat covers made of paper ...clotheslines made of 
paper . . . recording tape made of paper . . . new uses for 
paper calling for new standards of lightness and tough- 
ness, new standards of quality in performance. New 
responsibilities — new opportunities for the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. ; 











The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- 


able through conversion of facilities formerly devoted 
to the building of ships. 
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Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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All Papers—Except Newsprint— 


>>> ALL PREVIOUS quarterly 
production records in the pulp and 
paper industry were broken in the first 
three months of this year, resulting in 
further general improvement in the 
supply-demand relationship for prac- 
tically all grades and items of paper, 
board and products, according to the 
Department of Commerce Pulp and 
Paper Industry Report for May. 

W. L. Neubrech, chief of the Pulp 
and Paper Unit, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, said that reports from vari- 
ous parts of the country indicated that 
during April and early May the market 
appeared to reach a state of near bal- 
ance, with exceptions noted for. news- 
print and kraft paper and bags. He 
stated that other items, such as toilet 
tissue, are reported scarce in localized 
areas. 

The overall improved condition in 
paper supply should not be construed 
to indicate a soft market, Mr. Neubrech 
stressed, since mill allocation remains 
for most manufacturers on most grades. 
Allocations, however, have been in- 
creased, deliveries are more prompt, 
and desired specifications and better 
qualities are more easily obtained. 

Paper merchants, as well as most 
mill executives, are optimistic concern- 
ing the remainder of 1948. The con- 
sensus appears to be that the market, 
with respect to supply, demand, in- 
ventories, and prices, has leveled off, 
and will maintain a more modest up- 
ward trend than the plotted chart lines 
have shown since the end of 1945. 
Production and supply of paper board, 
and products is expected to keep pace 
with overall industrial and economic 
activity, and a steady market for several 
months may be looked for. 

Paper merchants in various sections 
of the country advised Commerce De- 
partment Field Offices that during 
April and early May, allotments from 
mills were increased on most grades, 
and that in some instances items have 
been removed from allotment. 

According to the Department report 
paper is rapidly approaching a com- 
petitive market and merchants are 
“cleaning” stocks and watching in- 
ventories closely. Some wholesalers 
state that mills have caught up on 
merchants’ orders faster than antici- 
pated, with the result that distributors’ 
receipts are tending to exceed their 
deliveries. 

Paper production in the first quarter 
of 1948 showed a greater advance over 
the same period of 1947 than did 
paperboard, Mr. Neubrech pointed out. 
Aggregate paper production, amount- 
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Show Gain First Quarter 


ing to 2,785,000 tons in the first 3 
months of 1948, was 6.6 per cent above 
the same period a year ago, while 
paperboard output of 2,345,000 tons 
increased 3.4 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1947. 

Only item in the paper group to 
record a decline during the quarter was 
newsprint, which dropped 5 per cent 
below the first quarter of 1947. In- 
creased output of other grades ranged 
from approximately 1 per cent for fine 
paper up to 30 per cent for tissue 
papers, over production in the first 
three months of last year. 

Mr. Neubrech said that the 5 per 
cent drop in newsprint output was due 
to conversion in past months of a few 
former newsprint machines to other 
types of papermaking. It is probable, 
however, that newsprint output during 
the remainder of this year will go up 
moderately over the first quarter level, 
as the result of new facilities, including 
purchase by groups of newspaper pub- 
lishers of West coast paper mills, for 
production of newsprint. 


In the printing field, book pub- 
lishers, magazine publisers, and com- 
mercial printers are now reasonably 
well served with paper needs. By and 
large, book publishers were the first 
major consumers of > to secure, 
after the war, most of their paper 
needs. The magazine publisers were 
probably the second to obtain sub- 
stantially larger supplies of paper. In 
some cases this was accomplished 
through purchase of paper mills by the 
magazine publisher. However, the com- 
mercial printer (with some exceptions 
for a few big firms buying direct from 
mills) was the last in the printing 
fields to fill his paper needs. The aver- 
age commercial printer buys through 
wholesale paper merchants and it was 
not until in recent months that he was 
able to get about all he required. 


No current data are available on 
printing paper stocks in the hands of 
magazine publishers, book publishers, 
or commercial printers. In all cases, 
however, inventories are believed to 
be fair to good, considering the ten- 
dency to hold stocks within reasonable 
bounds because of high prices, and the 
expectation that better gradés will be- 
come available. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
TO FINANCE I.P.1. PLANT 


Interchemical Corporation and The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York have entered into a sale- 
and-lease agreement providing for The 
Mutual Life to finance the construction 
of a one-story printing ink plant and 
research laboratory for Interchemical’s 
International Printing Ink Division in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and for the 
property, upon completion of the build- 
ing, to be leased back to Interchemical 
for a long term. 

The agreement provides for The 
Mutual Life to purchase a 1214 acre 
tract of land at Elizabeth and to finance 
the cost of improvements up to $1,- 
600,000. Following completion of con- 
struction about the end of this year, 
the property will be leased back to 
Interchemical for twenty-five years with 
the manufacturing firm having the 
option of renewal for five successive 
terms of ten years each. 


v 


FOREST FIRES IN ONTARIO 
DESTROY VAST TIMBERLAND 


About fifteen forest fires roared 
across 200 square miles of northern 
Ontario during the first week of June, 
destroying rich timber, endangering 
lumber camps, and killing wild life. 
Two huge fires merged in the Missis- 
sagi and Chapleau area and burned on 


a 72-mile front. The blaze swept over 
150,000 acres of green timber north of 
Blind River, Algoma district lumber- 
ing town midway between Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sudbury. 

Thousands of fighters were battling 
other major fires in the Rouyn area in 
Godfrey township near Cochrane, at 
Gull Bay peninsula of Lake Nipigon, 
and in the Geraldton area. Smaller 
fires were burning northwest of Sault 
Ste. Marie, in the Long Lac region, and 
near Hearst. 

Nonessential travel was prohibited 
in the 50,000,000 acres stretching from 
the Manitoba border to the Quebec 
border, north to the Canadian National 
Railway's northern line and south to 
North bay. 

; v 
>>> THE LAKE SHIPPING sea- 
son in the South Haven, Michigan, 
area was opened on May 5 when the 
S. S. Hammildoc carried a 2,000-ton 
cargo of wood pulp from Baie Comead, 
Quebec. The vessel was operated by the 
Patterson Steamship Company. 

v 

>>» OFFICIAL SOURCES in Can- 
ada and the United States deny the 
truth of repeated reports that the two 
countries are discussing an economic 
union. The American version is that 
the talks have been devoted to such 
matters as dollar exchange and Ca- 
nadian import restrictions. 
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Good 
Going 


It heartens us to swap a friendly 
“Cheerio” with the sprites of the 
Founders—John Moore and 
J. Atwood White—as they flit by on 
Cloud 16. Their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of what we've been up 
to in the past couple years is defi- 
nitely flattering. 
















Their original establishment— 
which came into being to execute 
an order for four slitters—bore little 
resemblance to the present Moore 


& White plant. Just as great is the - 


contrast of conditions in the paper- 
making industry today with the 
cloistered calm of 1885, when they 
set up shop. 

Things now are—if we may coin 
an elegant phrase—on a root-hog- 
or-die basis. Even with paper-sup- 
ply lagging behind demand, com- 
petitive pressures are fierce and 
mounting. Down-time is a luxury 
that few makers of paper or paper- 
board can afford in quantity. 


The MOORE & WHITE Company 


15TH STREET AND LEHIGH AVENUE 








Today, Moore & White—with 
plant-capacity doubled, and with 
an array of technical and produc- 
tion personnel unmatched in its 
history—offers prompt and effective 
service in the repair and rebuilding - 
of obsolescent machines which are 
not earning their salt. 

We'll be glad to supply you with 
complete new assemblies, of course. 
Dut if your present needs call rather 
for component machines or re- 
placement parts—the rejuvenation 
and speeding-up of ageing equip- 
ment—a Moore & White sales- 
engineer is ready to dig into your 
problem today. Call upon us. 






* PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Custom-built machines for makers of paper and paperbéard 
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Washington News 
HOUSE OPPOSES EXTENSION 
OF RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


The House of Representatives, on 
May 26, rejected the demand of the 
Administration for an extension for 
three years of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act which expires June 12. 
Instead, the House adopted by a large 
majority the so-called Gearhart substi- 
tute, a measure reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, which extends 
the Act for one year, with provisions 
for the prevention of injury to domes- 
tic industry. As explained in the Com- 
mittee report, the new measure is the 
first effort at scientific tariff legislation 
for fourteen years. Under the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
the power of the president to make re- 
ciprocal trade agreements is extended 
for one year, but instead of giving the 
State Department the power to nego- 
tiate agreements in its judgment as to 
the economic effects of reciprocal tariff 
action, any proposed negotiations with 
any country must be announced, and an 
investigation conducted by the United 
States Tariff Commission to determine 
within what limits tariff rates can be 
reduced without injury to domestic in- 
dustry. If the president concludes ne- 
gotiations under the Act, in which any 
rates are changed to a greater degree 
than recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission, the agreement is not effective 
until the Congress has had sixty days in 
which to disapprove the president's 





action. If the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission are followed, any 
agreement can be put into effect auto- 
matically. 

In the view of the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, 
the new procedure removes tariff nego- 
tiations from the field of international 
politics and makes any agreements sub- 
ject to scientific study. 

The debate over the measure was in- 
cisive. The Democrats charged that the 
Gearhart bill was jammed through by 
gag rule, while the Republicans denied 
that it could possibly be interpreted as 
a retreat by this country from its sup- 
port of the E.R.P. Secretary Marshall, 
who said the substitute was worse than 
nothing, was sharply attacked, and acid 
comments were made on his inaction at 
the time of Pearl Harbor and the so- 
called muddling of the United States 
foreign policy. 

The measure now goes to the Senate, 
where prompt committee action is an- 


ticipated. It is said that the Senate Re- 
publican leaders are in harmony with 
the House action, but the Democrats 
will make a bitter fight for the exten- 
sion of the present Act without change. 


« The action of the House was by an al- 


most unanimous party vote. If the 
Gearhart bill is passed by the Senate, 
Secretary Marshall's statement may be a 
cue to a possible veto by the president. 

The action of the House was to all 
intents and purposes in harmony with 
the position of the paper industry. The 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
and the National Paperboard Associa- 
tion both filed briefs showing the ef- 
fects of past agreements as an indica- 
tion of further injury which might be 
suffered by an extension of the existing 
Act. Both great organizations opposed 
the extension of the existing Act “in 
its present form,” but with no sug- 
gestion that the Tariff Commission be 
substituted as an expert agency in the 
determination of the safety zone within 





NEWSPRINT PROPOSAL OF 
MARSHALL PLAN CAUSES 
DEBATE IN WASHINGTON 


The Marshall plan program for Eur- 
opean rehabilitation and the proposal 
to use United States funds to buy news- 
print and pulp for Europe is causing no 
little stir at Washington. Representa- 
tive Brown, Chairman of the House of 
Representatives special newsprint com- 
mittee, has written E. C. A. Adminis- 


trator Paul Hoffman that the reported 
plans would result in a great shortage 
of newsprint in the United States and 
an increase in gray market operations. 
Testifying before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Hoffman said 
that newsprint plans were still in abey- 
ance. One proposal is that the State 
Department plans to provide 210,000 
tons of newsprint in 1948-49, the Unit- 
ed States furnishing $25,000,000 of the 
$52,000,000 cost of the paper to be 
furnished by Canada. 





Port Wentworth Mill now in Production 





Air view of Southern Paperboard Corporation's new linerboard mill at Port Wentworth, Georgia, which went into production on June 1 
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5.4 or 108 inch... every 
Magic-Grip Sheave is 
“Easy On... Easy Off!” 


e This specially-built 108 

Largest Ever Built ! inch Magic-Crip sheave A Complete Range of Products 
was ordered for the same reason that thousands of smaller 
stock sheaves are ordered. It comes completely assembled 
. . . goes on the shaft without a struggle . . . grips like a 
vise . . . and is just as easily removed! Stock Magic-Grip Sheaves in a full range of 
sheaves from 1 to 250 hp are available through your nearest sizes and grooves 
Allis-Chalmers dealer or district office. 

Exact variations in speed — 


Get Magic-Grip Sheaves In ''Pre-Engineered”’ Drives Stationary or Motion control 


New 144-page “Pre-Engineered” Texrope drive manual lists Speed variations up to 375% 
22,000 economical stock drives from 1 to 150 hp—meets ot the turn of a crank 
90% of all V-belt drive requirements. Ask for Bulletin 

20B6956, ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. Texrope, Super-7,  JAxrope, Super-7, V-belts, result 

Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers 

trademarks, A 2430 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


Originators of the Multiple V-belt Drive for Industry 
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5 types... sizes to suit every 
power transmission job 








which future agreements can be nego- 
tiated. 

Some major groups of the paper in- 
dustry, as well as some of the smaller 
tonnage groups, would be affected by 
the extension of the present Act, but 
will have an opportunity to present 
arguments if future agreements are 
proposed. Under the existing lawbook 
and — printing paper duties 
could be reduced from approximately 
10 per cent to 5 per cent. Kraft wrap- 
ping could be reduced from the pres- 
ent rate of 20 per cent to 10 per cent, 
and other wrappings could be reduced 
from 25 per cent to 1214 per cent. 





FLASH! As this issue closes, the 
House has passed the RTA bill after 
accepting amendments tacked on by 
the Senate when it adopted the mea- 
sure on June 14. Unless the Presi- 
dent vetoes the bill, it will revive the 
Act which expired at midnight on 
June 15. 











v 


NEW TYPE PULP MILL TO 
BE BUILT IN GREEN BAY 

The Green Bay Paper & Pulp Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has 
started construction of a new paper 
and pulp mill which will employ a 
recent technique in the pulp making 
process developed by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Cost of the land, buildings, and equip- 
ment of the new mill is estimated at 
$1,150,000. 

The new technique to be used is the 
semichemical treatment of pulp, and 
is said to produce a yield of 80 per 
cent on wood fibers, as compared with 
the 50 per cent obtained by present 
methods. It is suitable for such hard- 





Architect, _) 
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woods as birch, maple, oak and elm, 
which cannot be ae) in present paper- 
making processes, and makes use of all 
types of wood wastes. 

The mill will turn out corrugating 
and liner board for shipping boxes, ac- 
cording to George Kress, president. 
Mr. Kress is also president of the 
Green Bay Box Company, whose stock- 
holders are the incorporators of the 
paper firm. 

v 


FINANCIAL 
>>> PAPER MILL SECURITIES 
followed the course of the bull market 
which seems to be in full swing, prac- 
tically every issue showing advances 
over a month ago. 

American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion—Net loss in the first quarter of 
1948 was $15,656 as against a profit 
of $179,926 for the same quarter in 
1947. 

A.P.W. Products Company—Net 
income for the three months ended 
March 31 was $83,238 as against $32,- 
398 for the same quarter in 1947. 

Chesapeake Corporation—Net earn- 
ings for twelve weeks ended March 28 
were $742,209 as compared with 
$824,367 for the comparable period in 
1947. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net income for three months 
ended March 31 was $226,894 as 
against $276,841 in the same quarter 
of 1947. 

Eastern Corporation—Net income 
for the quarter ended March 31 was 
$522,477 as against $326,388 a year 
ago. 

Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net income for three months ended 
March 31 was $2,087,689 as against 


$2,064,698 for the same quarter of 
1947. 

Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net income for three months ended 
March 31 was $868,889 as against 
$1,089,278 for the same quarter in 
1947. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company— 
Net income for three months ended 
March 31 was $1,163,029 as against 
$1,130,245 for the same quarter in 
1947. 

International Paper Company—Net 
income for the first quarter of 1948 
was $11,813,408 after appropriating 
$1,500,000 for a reserve fund to pro- 
vide for replacement of ‘capital assets 
at the excess of currerit cost over the 
original cost. Net income for the same 
quarter of 1947, without such an ap- 
propriation, was $11,660,540. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation — Net 
income for three months ended March 
31 was $1,822,453 as against $1,957,- 
826 for the same quarter in 1947. 

Marathon Cor poration—Net income 
for six months ended April 30 was 
$2,782,895 as against $2,484,061 for 
the comparable period in the previous 
fiscal year. 

National Container Corporation— 
Net profit for three months ended 
March 31 was $1,830,583 as com- 
pared with $3,109,024 for the same 
period in 1947. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Net income for three months 
ended March 31 was $1,592,624 as 
against $1,078,611 for the same quar- 
ter in 1947. 

Scott Paper Company—Net income 
for three months ended March 31 was 
$719,441 as against $627,522 in the 
same quarter of 1947. 

United Board & Carton Company— 











ing of plant to be built at Green Bay Pulp and Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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Products for the Paper Industry 




































































AVAILABLE COMMERCIAL } SHIPPING 
. ; filler; water clorifica- 
Aluminum Sulfate Maar § ded 17.29% AleOs Bogs 3 cutie Ot entle 
° . 2 Bulk Carloads . 
Al.($O.),° 14H-O approx. Powdered white; pitch control; mor 
(Alum) dant for dyes. 
Aluminum Sulfate Liquid emai Tank Trucks Same as commercial dry 
AL(SO.): + water @ 72%) , Tank Cars product but lower strength. 
(Liquid Alum) 
Salt Cake White or Grayish 95-99% No-SO, Bags Used in kraft cooking lia- 
—_ aes Granules 7 Bulk Carloads vors os the source of No-S. 
jum ou 
Glauber’s Salt, Crystal : : 
96% Na2SO, * 10H20 Bags Substitute for salt cake in 
NedO.* 10H samme ol (42.3% No:SO,) Barrels krott cooking liquor. 
ium ou 
Glauber’s Salt, Anhydrous Bags Same as Crysta! but str 
: ‘onger 
Na.SO, spspedeaemenes A ET Bulk Carloods product. 
(Sodium Sulfate) 
Wire scouring; parchment. 
Carboys . “ : 
. . 66° (93.19%), 99% izing; acid wash in last 
seen Acid Liquid 20% oleum and wat sa ane <0 aeiedeae one 
‘ca higher strengths leaching; neutralizing tall 
™ _ Tank Cars oil soaps. 
Sodium Thiosulfate 
W7IS% Bags : 
Na:$-0, * 5H.O Colorless Crystals aa 5° SH2O gases tes Anti-chlor. 
(Hypo) 
Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous Bags 
H i-chlor. 
NesSOs White Powder 98.5% Na2SO; Sen tliene Anti-chlor 
“Sulfite” 
Adhesive for corrugated 
° one 38°, 41°, 42° Be; Stee! Drums and solid fibre board; used 
sees Siete Liquid special and higher Tank Cars in coating mixtures to re- 
(Water Gla ‘v strengths Tank Trucks duce viscosity and in beater 
ater Glass sizing to stiffen paper. 
Chromium Potassium Sulfate 9.5% “sove-oll” ; 
K.SO, * Cro($O,)s * 2440 Red Violet Crystals K2$O4 * Cr2(SO4)s* Fibre Drums po aahy ben ers 
(Potash Chrome Alum) 2 
lacus Colores guid | 26 Be 24% NK) | SieclDrome | chloromines for slime con 
‘oloriess Liquid 3. ms ‘amines me con- 
| nA Tank Trucks trol. 
Preservative and stabilizer 
° . NoF Barrel: A : 
Sodium Fluoride Powder con beer Fibre ll for starch in coating mix- 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, 
Anh drous 98% NasP207 Felt washing; pitch disper- 
P< Wake tencer (Equiv. 52% P2Os) oes sion. 
(TSPP) (Pyro) 
Nitric Acid Liquid 42° Be — saoation vies cleaning 
HNO; + water 67 2% HNOs Tank Trucks oe 
Sodium Sulfide Red Chips or Substitute for salt cake in 
Na.S + water Solid Mass Oh Nos Stest Brems modified soda process. 








OTHER PRODUCTS: Hydrochloric Acid; Sodium Metasilicate; 


Trisodium Phosphate; Copper 
FOR THE LABORATORY OR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: BAKER & ADAMSON REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Sulfate; Disodium 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridge 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas Ci 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. Louis * Wenatchee and Yakima ( Wash.) 


port * Buffalo + Charlotte 
City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 


‘ 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal * Toronto + Vancouver 
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Net earnings for twelve weeks ended 
May 1 were $208,309 as against $435,- 
526 in the comparable period of 1947. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany—Net income for 1947 was $5,- 
130,776 as against $5,175,959 in 1946. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 

Idaho - Montana Pulp & Paper 
Company—aA proposed issue of 100,- 
000 shares of 4 per cent cumulative 
preferred and 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $100 and $10 per share 
respectively, has been registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The funds will be used for the 
construction of a bleached kraft pulp 
mill at Polson, Montana. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
May 25 April 24 
A.P.W. Products ... . 6% 5 
Celotex a siciaastel 32 27% 


. but the officials will pro 


Same Preferred ... 
Certain-teed Products 
Champion P & F Co. 

Same Preferred 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Container Corp. 

Same Preferred 
Continental Diamond 


Crown Zellerbach. .............. 
.*100-1001%4 


Same Preferred . 


Same $4 Preferred 


Dixie Vortex 
Same “A” 
Robert Gair 


Same Preferred ..... a 


International Paper 
Same Preferred . 

Kimberly-Clark 
Same Preferred . 


McAndrews & Forbes. 


Marathon . . 
Masonite .... 
Mead Corp. 
Same Preferred 
Same 2d Preferred 
National Container 
Paraffine Cos. . 
Same Preferred 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Same Preferred . 
Scott Paper ............ 
Same Preferred 
St. Regis 
Same Preferred ... 
Sutherland Paper 
Union Bag & Paper 


United Board & Carton 


U.S. Gypsum 
Same Preferred . 
West Va. P.&P. ; 
Same Preferred ... 


. *93-941%4 


19% 
19% 
23% 
*96-100 
*29% -30 
87% 
9914 
12% 
33% 


12614 
39 
50% 


*95-951% 
46 
13 
27% 
10214-105 
32 
*3714-37% 32% 
50 4414 
*91-92 
13% 10% 
*8814-90 85 
421% 3914 
8854 3314 
13% 1314 
10814 100 
*178-182 *175-177 
50% 46 
108% 105 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 

Celotex 344% wands een dead 
Champion P & F 3% 
Certainteed 514% ... 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


ie ND heincctctimpieeee 
Great Northern ................ 
ER PE 


7 1% 
41% 41 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 


IMPORT NOTES 

A Mexican mill which has been 
shipping kraft wrapping paper to this 
country has shipped 600 tons of kraft 
test liner to the United States accord- 
ing to Warren B. Bullock, manager of 
the Import Committee of the Ameri- 
can Paper Industry, the material is 
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dutiable at 10 per cent under the new 
Geneva trade agreements and will cost 
the consumer $170 per ton plus freight 
from Mexico. 

Counter rolls made of standard 
newsprint, 9 inches in width, are being 
shipped to this country as standard 
newsprint duty free, for use as sub- 
stitutes for sulphite ae ny paper, 

ably classify 
the material as dutiable printing paper. 

Canadian end sheet paper is being 
imported from Canada for use in 
pocket book publications. 

All of February's imports of proc- 
essed board were at values which en- 
titled them to entry at the new Geneva 
rate of 714 per cent, as against a rate 
of 10 per cent for unprocessed or plain 
paperboard. 

v 


STRAW PULP USED TO MAKE 
NEWSPRINT AT THOROLD 

At the Thorold (Ontario) mill of 
Ontario Paper Company newsprint was 
produced from groundwood and sul- 
phite pulp mixed with straw pulp on 
May 21. 

This commercial run was conducted 
under the supervision of Department 
of Agriculture experts through use of 
processes developed at the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory in Peo- 
ria, Illinois, with some slight modifica- 
tions for commercial production. 


The addition of 15 to 20 per cent 
of bleached straw pulp to the ground- 
wood sulphite blend required no 
changes in the machine operation and 
the total furnish was run over the 1,120 
fpm 200-in. machine during a period 
of about six hours, without a single 
break due to the straw pulp. 

About 30 tons of newsprint contain- 
ing 15 to 20 per cent straw pulp was 
made during this run. The straw-con- 
taining paper seemed to be smoother 
and appeared to have better formation. 
It is expected that this paper will be 
used shortly in the regular production 
schedule of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


v 


U. OF FLORIDA SOON TO 

OPERATE LABORATORY 
FOR PAPER RESEARCH 
A completely equipped pulp and 
paper laboratory, designed for long- 
range researcht into problems peculiar 
to the southern paper industry, is about 
to begin operations at the University 
of Florida, W. J. Nolan, associate re- 
search engineer of the Engineering and 
Industrial Experiment Station, told 
members of the Florida Engineering 

Society in final convention session. 
Pointing out that the laboratory has 
been under construction for the past 
eighteen months, Mr. Nolan said it is 


hoped that research into all chemical, 
semichemical and mechanical processes 
for producing pulp will fill the long 
felt need for promotion of the industry 
in the South. 

v 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(April, 1948) 

While demand on the British Paper 
Trade continues, it does not appear to 
be so pressing and insistent as over the 
past few months. The difficulty is that 
paper purchasing is now so circum- 
scribed by license that once the agreed 

uotas during each license period for 
the many different usages have been 
fulfilled it appears useless to make fur- 
ther attempts. Beyond this there is no 
“free” paper and only export require- 
ments are likely to receive sympathetic 
treatment. The export market is not 
SO easy as it was a few months ago. 

Under normal conditions this would 
be the time for expansion of weekly 
and other journals, new ventures in 
publications, much larger impressions 
of publisher's items, heavier advertis- 
ing and greater publicity and a general 
move forward al around. Everyone of 
these and similar schemes would mean 
greater consumption of paper. But un- 
der present conditions all this is at a 
complete standstill and so long as the 
paper trade and other trades are bound 
hand and foot by government control, 
so long will they continue to drag along 
from license period to license period. 
In effect many trades are becoming 
overstocked and if export targets are 
not reached and some means found to 
dispose of these stocks, then the in- 
evitable result will be widespread un- 
employment. 

According to a Parliamentary reply 
the consumption of paper and board 
in the United Kingdom during 1938 
was 3,700,000 tons which declined to 
1,350,000 tons by 1943 and increased 
to 2,100,000 in 1947. It is estimated 
that consumption this year will decline 
by 50,000 tons. Lower production 
means higher costs and it is difficult 
to see how this will tally with the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to keep prices at their 
present level. Concurrent with this the 
purchasing power of the public is grad- 
ually waning. 

Happily there is a tentative promise 
that more paper will be available dur- 
ing the next license period. But as so 
frequently in the past, promises of 
greater abundance have proved to be 
smaller amounts in actuality. This 
promise was made at the annual gen- 
eral meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Paper Merchants at which Ian 
R. Ferguson was elected president. 

Generally speaking the paper trade 
during the first quarter of this year 
shows an improvement over the same 
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To simplify and improve piping design, Midwest originated and developed 
many of the fittings shown here. For example: the Midwest Reducing 
Elbow (available in sizes including 12”) decreases turbulence and pressure 
drop when used instead of a standard elbow and a reducer; more than 
one third of the welding is also saved. Midwest Long Tangent Elbows save 
pipe and time in lining up. Midwest Saddles compensate for weakening of 
header body resulting from metal removed for nozzle opening. Midwest 
Welding Fittings stocks are carried in all principal cities . . . get in touch 
with your distributor. 


MIDWEST PIPING AND SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Main Offices: 1450 South Second Street, St. Louis (4), Mo. 


Sales Offices: New York (7), 30 Church St. 


Chicago (3), 79 West Monroe St. « Los Angeles (33), 520 Anderson St. « Houston (2), 229 Shell Bidg. 
Tulsa (3), 533 Mayo Bidg. * South Boston (27), 426 First St. © Distributors in Principal Cities. 








period last year. Both printing and 
writing paper exports, excepting news- 
print, have improved but the most strik- 
ing advance is that of coated papers 
and boards, the exports of which now 
stand at 190 per cent of prewar. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapping is another 
item which is constantly expanding and 
a further feature of these exports is the 
higher deliveries to both Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Imports of materials are also higher 
than for the first quarter of 1947. But 
as this was the period of the exception- 
ally bad weather in Europe, this is un- 
derstandable and only comparisons 
with later periods in the year will show 
whether this is an actual broadening 
of these imports. The latter, inciden- 
tally, has passed the prewar rate of 
importation. Also while materials im- 
ports from Sweden have declined by 
20,000 tons, those from Canada are 
up from 15,646 to 28,224 tons and 
from Finland from 19,076 to 55,274 
tons. Imports of paper and boards are 
practically the same as in 1947 but it 
is noted that the United States has sent 
2,919 tons against 472 tons. 

Further information concerning the 
china clay industry resulted from a 
Parliamentary question which disclosed 
that 1947 production was 625,000 tons, 
of which 40 per cent was exported. It 
was hoped during the present year to 
raise production to between 800,000 
and 850,000 tons. In 1947 83,000 tons 
went to the United States and an effért 
is being made to raise this to 275,000 
tons during the present year with a 
grand total of 350,000 tons for all 
countries. 


v 


PAPER TECHNOLOGY COURSE 
ADDED TO CURRICULUM AT 
WESTERN MICH. COLLEGE 


A vocational course in paper tech- 
nology has been added to the curricu- 
lum at Western Michigan College, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan. This four-year 
course will lead to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science. 

This development has been worked 
out during the past two years co-opera- 
tively by the College and the technical 
men of the paper industry in the Kala- 
mazoo Valley. Behind the movement 
are the Kalamazoo Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the Michigan Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association. 

The total number of semester hours 
required for graduation is 140, which 
makes this curriculum a most vigorous 
one so far as graduation requirements 
are concerned. The plan of instruction 
is functional, and although not an en- 
gineering program, it does provide for 
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R it photograph showing construction progress at Gary Paper Mills 





actual paper mill experience during the 
summer. 

New buildings are now under con- 
struction on Western's campus which 
will house new papermaking labora- 
tories as well as classrooms. 

An advisory committee composed of 
the following representatives of the pa- 
per industry will co-operate with Doc- 
tors Gerald Osborn and Deyo B. Fox, 
of the College: 

Max Bardeen—Lee Paper Company 

Dwight Stocker — Michigan Paper 

Company 
William Kirkpatrick—Allied Paper 
Mills 

Paul Bartholomew—Hawthorne Pa- 

per Company 

A. L. Sherwood—Sutherland Paper 

Company , 
Rudolph Germanson — Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company 
Ernest E. Ludwig—Birmingham and 

Prosser Company 

It is expected that this new course 
will be in full operation by the first 
semester of the college year in 1948. 


v 


GARY NEWSPRINT PLANT IS 
ALMOST FINISHED—GEORGE 
ENGERT IS MILL MANAGER 


The new plant of the Gary Paper 
Mills, Inc., Gary, Indiana, is about 75 
per cent completed. The main building 
of this mill, which will manufacture 
newsprint from de-inked pulp, is 484 
ft. long and 80 ft. wide, and is sufh- 
ciently large to permit the addition of 
a second and larger paper machine. 
The first machine, which is ready for 
installation as soon as the building is 
completed, is 108-inch trim, and will 


produce about 50 tons of newsprint per 
day. The length of the building makes 
it possible to add more dryers. 

George Engert, formerly of Cheney 
Bigelow Wire Works, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plant and al- 
ready is on the job supervising work 
preparatory to installation of the equip- 
ment. 

The Gary Paper Mills, Inc., is 
headed by J. R. Snyder, publisher of 
the Gary Post Tribune. Associated with 
the company are five large midwest- 
ern newspapers, including the Post 
Tribune. (Cf. P.I. and P.W. Nov., 
1947) 

v 


AUSTRALIAN PAPER NEWS 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 


The immediate program of the As- 
sociated Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. in- 
cludes the commencement of produc- 
tion in the middle of 1948 of the No. 
3 paper machine with the No. 4 ma- 
chine promised for delivery in about 
two years. It has been decided to erect 
a large sawmill to cut pulpwood, as 
well as commercial timbers and also 
a mill for the production of hard- 
pressed fiberboard. The construction 
and operation of the sawmill and hard 
board mills will be carried out by the 
subsidiary, Paper Makers Proprietary 
Limited. 

The Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd. was formed in 1936 at 
Burnie, Tasmania, after years of re- 
search to prove the practicability of 
making fine grades of papers from 
eucalyptus pulp. The first paper ma- 
chine began commercial production in 
August, 1938, and the pulp mill be- 
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I. you want to increase cutting blade life in your plant 
it will pay you to investigate Bridgeport knife grinding 
equipment. Bridgeport Heavy Duty Hydraulic Knife Grind- 
ers are built big with the emphasis on rigidity to eliminate 
costly vibration which causes poorly ground surfaces and 
reduces blade life. 


In many paper-making plants Bridgeport Model 179, illus- 
trated, has proven itself more than just a knife grinder. It 
will handle a wide variety of straight face grinding opera- 
tions such as suction box covers of brass and fibre, frames 
for paper-making machines and many of the odd jobs that 


are always cropping up in any plant maintenance shop. 


Have you a particular knife grinding problem in your 
plant? If you have, call in Bridgeport. Our engineers and 
maintenance men will be glad to share their long experi- 
ence with you no matter what make of grinding machine 


you are using. 
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Se PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


FLY KNIVES 
BARKER KNIVES 
DOCTOR BLADES 


CHIPPER KNIVES 
RAG CUTTER KNIVES 





Complete information on the Bridgeport Model 179 will 
be sent upon request. Your inquiry will receive immedi- 


ate attention. 


THE RIGHT WHEEL FOR EVERY JOB 


’ The choice of the proper wheel for the kind of grinding 
you do in your plant is important. Bridgeport wheel en- 


gineers work closely with Bridgeport equipment engineers 


to give you the right wheel for every job. 











GRINDER S 


iL; Horizontal Face Grinders, Vertical Grinders, 
Cutlery Grinders, Buffing Lathes, Knife Grinders, Floor Grinders, 
Abrasive Cut-off Machines, Buxite Abrasive Wheels. 
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gan operations in December of the 
same year. Losses were not avoided in 
the early years, but profits were ob- 
tained after 1940. The outbreak of the 
war brought enormous orders which 
made extensions to the plant necessary 
and more capital had to be introduced 
to cope with the expansion. At the 
1947 balance, paid-up capital was £1,- 
600,000. Capital was doubled in June 
of that year and 1,600,000 shares were 
offered at par and payable 1/- on ac- 
ceptance and calls totalling no more 
than 5/- per share in any successive 
months from the date of allocation, 
namely August 1, 1947. 


Thomas Owen & Company 


Thomas Owen & Company (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd., which has been formed 
with £2,000,000 capital to establish 
a paper mill at a former gun-cotton 
factory at Ballarat, Victoria, has of- 
fered 750,000 £1 preferred shares (5 
per cent) for public subscription. The 
issue was immediately oversubscribed. 
It is understood taht Thomas Owen & 
Company, Cardiff, and another leading 
English papermaking group have sub- 
scribed privately to an initiial £750,000 
ordinary capital in 5 /- shares. 

Preparations for the commencement 
of operations of the mill are well- 
advanced, but there may be some delay 
as the Victorian Health Commissioner 
refused the British company’s applica- 
tion for an increase in the amount of 
effluent it might deposit in the Yar- 
rowee Creek near Ballarat. Members of 
the commission expresed concern at the 
possible pollution of the creek by this 
drainage and its possible harmful effect 
on stock. This decision may prevent 
the operation of the straw pulp section 
of the works, causing the company to 
build its own purifying section. 


Australian Paper Mills 


Thousands of pounds worth of re- 
cently imported Canadian and Amer- 
ican wood pulp sheets, timber waiting 
to be pulped, straw and wastepaper in 
thousands of bales were lost when a 
fire broke out at the Australian Paper 
Mills at Matraville, N.S.W., recently. 
This loss will be felt by the whole of 
the Australian industry in view of the 
already existing shortage of these ma- 
terials caused by the dollar shortage. 


New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd. 

New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd. 
plans to spend from £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 on large-scale develop- 
ment of manufactures within the next 
15 to 20 years. 

One aim is to supply Australia’s 
needs in long-fibered pulp - for use 
in making newsprint and wrapping 


papers. 
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About 60,000 acres of pine forests 
have been set aside to feed the follow- 
ing industries: Existing board mills to 
be enlarged by 50 per cent; a chemical 
pulp mill with a capacity of 20,000 
tons a year to be erected; output of 
sawmills to be increased from 13,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 feet of sawn timber 
a year; a draft paper mill with 10,000 
tons annual capacity to be built; multi- 
wall bags for carrying cement and 
superphosphate and fiber containers 
for packing to be made. 

Expansion is to be carried out in 
SS stages. The first stage will 

financed by a recent £1,250,000 
debenture issue plus reserves and is 
expected to be completed by 1951. 


Australian Newsprint Imports 
in February 


Figues -of Australian newsprint im- 
ports in February, just released, show 
the big expected drop caused by news- 
print restrictions on account of the 
dollar shortage. Imports were: Rolls— 
3,412 tons valued at £A96,493 (Jan- 
uary: 495 tons valued at £A16,731). 
This represents a total drop of 13,591 
tons in comparison with February last 
year. 


Australian Paper Manufacturers 
Company, Ltd. 

E. Telford Simpson of Sydney has 
been appointed acting chairman during 
the absence abroad of Sir Norman 
Brookes. 

Sit Herbert Gepp, retiring managing 
director, has returned to Australia after 
having spent practically a year in in- 
tensive study overseas of the pulp and 
paper industry and associated indus- 
tries. His investigations took him to 


Egypt, Turkey, Scandinavia, England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, North- 
ern Germany and Northern America. 
In an interview with Newspaper News 
he dealt among other matters with the 
paper position and said: “The news- 
pfint position is very tight in all coun- 
tries except the United States and 
Canada, and even there I found some 
shortage, although not serious. The 
whole world‘ paper position is out of 
balance, as calaeed by the fact that 
in 1947 the United States used 350 
lb. of paper and board per head 
of population while Great Britain 
struggled along on 55 Ib. per head of 
population.” — : 


Australian Newsprint Mills, Ltd. 


S. L. Kessel, managing director, has 
left Australia by air for the United 
States, Canada, and England. He will 
make final arrangements on the speci- 
fications and ordering of the machinery 
being bought for the company's £3,- 
000,000 expansion program. 


Pacific Paper Sales Pty., Ltd. 


Cyril D. Colling, director and sales 
manager left Australia in April by Pan 
American Clipper for North America 
from where he will go to England and 
the Continent, returning to Australia 
by the end of the year. 


v 


MARATHON MODERNIZATION 
AT MENOMINEE INCLUDES 
NEW YANKEE FOURDRINIER 


A modernization and enlargement 
program has been completed at the 
Menominee, Michigan, plant of Mar- 
athon Corporation (Menasha, Wis.). 
Principal addition was the installation 
of a new Yankee fourdrinier paper 
machine for the manufacture of Wax- 
tex. Installation of other new equip- 
ment, including supercalender stacks, 
brings the entire Waxtex manufactur- 
ing operation, from pulp to finished 
product, under a single roof. 

The fourdrinier machine at Menom- 
inee has been completely rebuilt and 
modernized by the installation of a new 
wet end, additional dryers, and other 
improvements, making possible in- 
creased production and improved 
quality of the heavy weight papers and 
paperboards manufactured on this ma- 
chine. 

All stock preparation equipment at 
the Menominee plant has been com- 
pletely modernized. Three hydrapulp- 
ers, additional refining equipment, new 
screens and stock chests, will provide 
the necessary capacity to furnish prop- 
erly prepared pulp for the stepped-up 
paper machine capacity. A new ware- 
house is being built to furnish 38,000 
square feet of pulp storage capacity. 


v 


NEW ZEALAND POTENTIAL 
PAPER SUPPLY SURVEYED 
BY RUST ENG. COMPANY 
Building of mills for the production 
of newsprint and bleached sulphate 
pulp products from the vast exotic 
timber resources of New Zealand has 
been found to be economic, according 
to a survey just completed by The Rust 
Engineering Company, Pittsburgh. 
The Rust organization was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer by the 
Dominion government to make the 
study. Rust engineers, who recently 
conducted investigations in New Zea- 
land, found the development of mills 
would be feasible commercially for 
the manufacture of newsprint and 
writing paper, groundwood and 
bleached sulphate pulp. A detailed re- 
port is being prepared which will cover 
all phases of manufacture and opera- 
tion of the proposed facilities. 
Results of the investigation have 
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You buy with your eyes open when 
you buy Timken evaporator tubes 


HERE’S no guess work involved when you buy Timken 5% 

nickel tubes for black liquor evaporators. With 19 years 
of experience in producing tubing for the process industries, 
Timken metallurgists have prepared specifications covering 
every requirement for seamless tubes used in black liquor 
evaporator service. 

These specifications tell you exactly what you get when you 
buy Timken 54 nickel tubes. They cover chemical composition, 
physical properties, tolerances and inspection methods. Avail- 
able in printed form, these specifications have been used by 
leading pulp mill operators for many years. 
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By meeting these specifications to a “T’’, Timken 5% nickel 
tubes give you maximum tube life per dollar invested. They 
help you cut the cost of black liquor corrosion three ways: 
downtime is reduced, tube replacement costs lowered and tube 
sheet wear minimized. 


Write today for your copy of Timken Specifications for 5% 
nickel tubes. It will enable you to buy your next evaporator 
tubes with your eyes open. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address : “TIMROSCO”. 





IDIMESEN 


SPEEP 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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been confirmed in an announcement in 
New Zealand by Minister of State 
Forests Clarence Skinner. The pro- 
posed pulp and paper mills will become 
an intergral part of the development of 
the forestation program which the Min- 
istry has planned for the future, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skinner. At present New 
Zealand imports all of its requirements 
of the ches to be manufactured in 
the proposed mills. 

v 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDS 
NEW CONVERTING PLANT 

A new Continental Can Company 
paper converting plant for the manu- 
facture of “Leverpak” fiber shipping 
drums is now under construction in the 
county of St. Louis, Missouri, and is 
expected to be finished and in produc- 
tion by February 1, 1949. This will be 
the fourth Continental plant devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of fiber 
shipping drums. 

Designed specifically for efficient pa- 
per conversion operations, the factory 
will comprise approximately 200,000 

ware feet. A contract to erect the 
Me on has been awarded to the Fruin- 
Colnon Company of St. Louis, and 
grading and foundation work is under 
way. The manufacture of equipment 
for the new plant has been under con- 
struction for many months and will be 
ready for delivery and installation as 
soon as the new building is completed. 


v 


ROY FERGUSON SPEAKS AT 
SECURITY ANALYSIS GROUP 


An address by Roy K. Ferguson, 

resident of St. Regis Paper Company, 

fore the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysis gave a comprehensive 
resume of the situation of the Ameri- 
can paper industry covering the price, 
labor and raw material supply situation. 

Mr. Ferguson said the largest com- 
pany in the industry had settled on an 
11 cent wage increase for its northern 
mills, and St. Regis has concluded ne- 
gotiations with the paper mill unions 
on the same basis in its northern area. 
He said that prices have apparently 
leveled off and the wage increases will 
probably be absorbed by the manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Ferguson in summarizing the 
- present day conditions said that the 
paper industry is destined to expand 
further in the next ten years, but will 
cease to be a feast or famine industry. 
The factors éntering into the changed 
conditions he listed as follows: 

1. Only limited stands of timber are 
currently available. 

2. The cost of constructing new in- 
tegrated mills has doubled compared 
with pre-war costs. 
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3. Many important uses have been 
developed, especially in the wrapping 
and packing field. 

4. Paper manufacturing companies 
have become increasingly integrated 
and are now engaged in all phases of 
the business from the tree to the fin- 
ished product. 

5. More accurate and complete sta- 
tistics are now available on which man- 
ufacturers can base their planning. 

As to St. Regis itself, Mr. Ferguson 
said 1948 sales should reach a new 
peak, assuming there is no change in 
the basic situation, earnings might jus- 
tify an increased common dividend, 
now 60 cents per year, by a year-end 
distribution of an extra 40 cents. 


v 


OPERATIONS SUSPENDED AT 
PARSONS DIVISION OF AWP 


American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion (Holyoke, Mass.) has announced 
that it has suspended operations at its 
Parsons division. The purpose of the 
shutdown was to permit the more mod- 
ern equipment of the company to take 
over the production formerly accom- 
plished on the older and smaller Par- 
sons machines. 

This two-machine mill, built in 1853 
by J. C. Parsons and absorbed into the 
American Writing Paper organization 
at the turn of the century, employed 75 
persons, many of whom will be em- 
ployed elsewhere in the company’s 
mills. Matthew Horgan had been su- 
perintendent of the division. 

No announcement has been made as 
to the company’s plans for disposal of 
the real estate, machinery, and the val- 
uable water power rights at the head 
of the Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany’s canal system. 

v 


SMITH PAPER, INC., USES 
NEW TECHNIQUE TO MAKE 
COATED CONDENSER PAPER 


Coated condenser paper will be man- 
ufactured by Smith Paper, Inc. (Lee, 
Mass.), through a new technique de- 
veloped by National Research Corpora- 
tion. An exclusive licensing arrange- 
ment has been made by the two cor- 
porations whereby metallized paper for 
use in electrical condensers will be 
manufactured in the United States by 
the Smith company under present and 
future developments of the research 
organization. 

By this new method, thin condenser 
paper is continuously coated in a vacu- 
um chamber with a zinc vapor which 
condenses in a thin film on the surface 
of the paper. After treatment the coat- 
ed paper requires only cutting and 
rolling to form condensers for elec- 
tronic and electrical use, thus eliminat- 





ing the usual need for metal foil. Both 
the weight and the size of condensers 
of this type are reduced approximately 
40 per cent. 

v 


OREGON AND WASH. MILLS 
DAMAGED BY FLOOD WATERS 


Costly damage to some pulp and 
paper producing plants and inconveni- 
ence to others resulted when waters of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries 
spilled over their banks in the late 
May-early June flood in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The Columbia River Paper Mill 
(Vancouver, Wash.) had water so high 
that workmen were able to row at 
paper machine height in inspecting the 
plant. The Weyerhaeuser pulp divi- 
sion mili was closed at Longview, 
Washington, when logs became short. 
Other mills at Camas and elsewhere 
either had trouble getting logs, ship- 
ping their output or with actual water 
damage. 


v 


EVEREST AND ASSOCIATES 
BUY WAUSAU PAPER MILLS 


D. C. Everest, prominent paper mill 
executive, and a group of associates 
purchased the Wausau Paper Mills at 
Brokaw, Wisconsin, May 18. They plan 
to continue production of the same line 
of products, with the probable invest- 
ment in additional equipment and im- 
provement of manufacturing condi- 
tions, particularly in the bleach plant. 


Mr. Everest and his associates be- 
came interested in the company after 
investigating its possibilities. During 
the latter part of 1947 an eastern con- 
cern had obtained an option for the 
purchase of the stock of the company, 
which also involved the payment of 
the notes issued to the stockholders for 
money used to rehabilitate the property, 
particularly following the floods of 
1938 and 1941. The option was not 
exercised within the time limit and a 
further extension expired March 7, 
1948. Asa result of their investigation, 
the Everest group secured an extension 
of the option under the original terms. 

The officers of the new company are: 
D. C. Everest, president; Eugene G. 
Ingalls, vice president and manager; 
Harold R. Knott, vice president and 
sales manager ; and Glenn Stevens, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The board of directors 
will consist of the officers, together with 
the following: N. -F. Becker, D. B. 
Smith, and F. J. Dvorak. 

Chester W. Cone will be in charge 
of woods operations and wood pur- 
chases. R. V. Perry and John Wood 
will continue in charge of the Arrow 
Timber Company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary in Calstock, Ontario. 
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CORROSION VS. CHLORIMET 


Two New, High Strength, Machinable Durco 
Alloys Defeat Tough Corrosive Conditions 


These graphs show how the Chlorimets withstand 
severe corrosive conditions. 


Chlorimet 2 (a nickel-molybdenum 
alloy) 


Chlorimet 3 (a nickel-molybdenum- 
chromium alloy) 
A Wide Range of Corrosives 
High tensile strength 
Machinability 
Excellent Mechanical Properties 
AVAILABLE . . Castings 





Durco Engineered Equipment 


INFORMATION Ask for new bulletin 114. Com- 
plete details plus a report on abil- 
ity to handle more than 100 spe- 
cific corrosives. 57-6 


THE DURIRON CO., INC. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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Beckett's Century of Papermaking 
Honored by Testimonial Dinner 


>>>. ONE HUNDRED YEARS of 
papermaking was completed last month 
by The Beckett Paper Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Outstanding among one 
hundredth anniversaries is the fact that 
throughout the century, the mill has 
been on the same site, and has been 
owned and operated, without interrup- 
tion, by the members of the Beckett 
family. 

Under the sponsorship of the board 
of directors of the Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce, fellow industrialists and 
civic associates gave a testimonial din- 
ner to the officers and directors of The 
Beckett Paper Company in the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School on 
June 8. The Hon. Robert M. Sohngen, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Speakers who addressed the guests 
following the dinner were: 

Frank K. Vaughn, prominent Ham- 
ilton businessman and civic leader, 
lauded the company for its contribu- 
tion to the growth and prosperity of 
the community, for its generous sup- 
port of all civic and welfare projects. 


Jerome Zettler, Beckett employee 
with nearly 20 years of service to his 
credit, paid tribute to the fair and 
generous dealings of the com we with 
its employees, and the friendly, family 
spirit which always has prevailed 
throughout the organization. 


Frederick H. Chatfield, manager of 
the Pittsburgh division of The Chat- 
field & Woods Company, great grand- 
son of the first customer of the com- 
pany, spoke for the paper trade. He 
expressed the pleasure and satisfac- 


tion resulting from long association 
with the company. 

Reuben B. Robertson, president of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, and past president of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, was 
the main speaker of the evening. He 
paid tribute for the “phenomenal rec- 
ord” made by the Beckett company dur- 
ing its one hundred years, and spoke 
of its relations with other factors in the 
papermaking industry. 


As a tangible expression of appreci- 
ation, Cyrus J. Fitton, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, presented 
The Beckett Paper Company with a 
bronze plaque, which was accepted by 
Mrs. Mary Willikin Beckett, widow of 
the late Thomas Beckett. He was the 
son of William Beckett, founder of the 
company. Guy Hamilton Beckett, son 
of Thomas, is now president of the 
company. 

v 


SAN-NAP-PAK OPENS NEW 
MT. TOM CONVERTING MILL 


A new converting plant has been 
opened by San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Com- 
pany, New York, at Mt. Tom Junc- 
tion, Massachusetts, making this estab- 
lishment a fully integrated producer 
of tissues from wood to finished 
product. 

Formerly a pulp mill only, the plant 
was bought by San-Nap-Pak from the 
Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp Company in 
1947. Shortly after the purchase the 
new owner installed two paper ma- 
chines. The capacity is 60 tons of pulp 
and 10 tons of paper a day. Pulp ae 


the Mt. Tom mill is also supplied to 
other paper mills of the San-Nap-Pak 
organization. 

The new converting unit is housed 
in a building 25 feet wide and 257 feet 
long. It employed five men and ten 
women at its opening. 





>>> A SITE IN Wooster, Ohio, has 
been acquired by the International Pa- 
per Company, New York, for a new 
corrugated kraft board shipping con- 
tainer plant. This will be the ninth 
of the company’s Container Division 
plants. The plant will have 80,000 
square feet and will employ about 200 


persons. 
v 


>>> SEVERAL OFFICIALS from the 
Chicago and New York offices of Time 
Inc., recently inspected the Escanaba 
Paper Company (Escanaba, Mich.). 
The paper company has supplied a 
machine coated glossy finish book 
per for Time Inc., publisher of Time, 
Life, and Fortune magazines, since last 
November. Production, handling, and 
quality of the paper were studied dur- 
ing the one-day inspection trip. 

v 
>>>» LIGHTNING was considered 
the cause of a raging fire which de- 
stroyed hundreds of tons of paper and 
a warehouse of the Monroe Paper 
Products Company (Monroe, Mich.), 
causing a $100,000 loss. The com- 
paratively new warehouse was left a 
tangle of steel and brick. 





On behalf of the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, Cyrus J. Fitton, Hamilton attorney and chairman of the committee on arrangements, presents a 
bronze plaque which is received for The Beckett Paper Company by Mrs. Mary Millikin Beckett, widow of the late Thomas Beckett. Left to right are: 
Guy H. Beckett, Mr. Fitton, Mrs. Beckett, William Beckett and Dan M. Beckett 
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>>» HOUSING FOR an extension to 
one of its machines which is being 
equipped with additional dryers is un- 
der construction at the Newton Paper 
Company (Holyoke, Mass.). The ad- 
dition will cost $13,200. 


v 


>>» HIGH BIDDER for about 730 
acres of timber in the Olympic National 
Forest of Washington when bids were 
opened in May was the Rayonier, Inc. 
(Hoquiam, Wash.), with an offer of 
$111,200. The tract contains Douglas 
fir, western red cedar, Pacific silver fir, 
and western hemlock. 


v 


>>» A MODERN PAPER MILL is 
being planned by the largest paper 
manufacturing firm in the Union of 


South Africa to be erected on the 


Tugela River in Zululand, north of 
Durban. This firm also has a factory 
producing paper and paperboard at 
Geduld (near Springs) in the Johan- 
nesburg area. (Taken from Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 10, 1948.) 


v 


>>> PULPWOOD TOWING 
across Lake Superior frqm northern 
Minnesota and Canadian waters was 
started by the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company (Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) the early part of June. 
About 50,000 cords of wood were 
towed by company tugs for loading at 
Ashland, Wisconsin, and shipment by 
rail to its own mills and to other com- 


panies. 
Vv 


>>> IN A RECENT FIRE the 
American Pulp and Paper Company 
(Filer City, Mich.) lost about 5,000 
cords of wood. Eleven pieces of equip- 
ment from five neighboring communi- 
ties were required to extinguish the 
fire. None ol the company buildings 
were burned, nor was the firm’s $1,- 
000,000 stock harmed by the fire. 


v 


>>> THE LUMBER MILLS and 
other facilities owned by Lester S. 
Crane at Whitneyville, Maine, have 
been acquired by the St. Regis Paper 
Company, of New York City. 


v 


>>» A COMPLETE SHUTDOWN 
has been announced by the United 
Board & Carton Corporation (formerly 
United Paperboard Company), New 
York, for its plant at Victory Mills, 
New York, which had been operating 
on a part-time basis for the past sev- 
eral months. The company’s plant at 
Thomson, New York, which manufac- 
tures carton material, will not be affect- 
ed by the closing. 
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with Dings High RES Seiko Pole 
Rectangular Magnet 


Here's the answer to tramp iron problems! This powerful 
electromagnet, installed in pulp lines, prevents tramp iron 
damage to pumps, jordans, screens or other equipment— 
before it causes costly shutdowns. Dings double pole design 
produces a deeply penetrating and evenly distributed mag- 
netic field—most powerful magnet available for the job... 
it's a real tramp iron barrier. Simple to install . . . low 
operating cost . . . negligible maintenance because of no 
moving parts .. . powerful magnet coils enclosed in water- 
proof case ... available in various sizes. These magnets 
are installed face up in the pulp lines with the pipe flared 
out across the magnet face and an access plate provided to 
permit easy removal of accumulated iron. If tramp iron is a 
problem in your mill, write to Dings today. 















Typical Examples of What 
Outstanding Features: These Waguets Can 
@ High Intensity double De For You! ; 


magnet.c pcle desig :— 
deep penctrat.on; no 
“deed spets”’ 


@ A large scuthern pulp mill wos 
losing an average of two pump 
impellers per week prior to in- 

Easy to install stalling Dings rectangular mag- 

Negligible current con- nets—causing big losses in time 

sumption and tonnage due to shutdowns. 

@ Trouble-free. No mov- Since using Dings magnets, not 


ing parts to get out of one pulp impeller has been des- 
order troyed or any production time 


lost due to tramp iron getting 
into pumps or other machinery. 
@ Paper company removes 60 to 
70 Ibs. of tramp iron every 24 


hours! 
“HIGH ‘im 


Separation Headguarters Stuce 1899 


Waterproof case 















DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO., 4762 w. mcGeogh Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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3. “Sticking to it’ for those 86 
years, our two men could have 
woven a total of something like 
6500 Fourdrinier wires. 








6. In 86 years our two men would 
have walked 172,880 miles 
while on the job, or about seven 
times around the world. 





1. They started with us in 1904 
and 1905, when Theodore Roose- 
velt (T.R.) was president of these 
United States. 


4. Those 6500 wires would keep 
one paper machine running 
about 540 years—back to 1408 
and days of religious awaken- 
ings in Europe. 


2. Together they spent 86 years 
on the job. That goes all the way 
back to 1862—to Civil War days 
and “‘states’ rights”. 


— 
Zz 
z 
° 
bad 
a 
z 
° 
” 
< 
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5. On 6500 wires, 5,000,000 tons 
of paper could be made, or about 
1/4 of all the paper production 
for the United States in 1947. 


tzq? 


An 























9. Walking up and down, follow- 
ing the shuttle, our two men would 
probably have worn out some- 
thing like 344 pairs of shoes. 











7. They would have used approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 miles of strand 
wire, which would reach to the 
moon more than five times. 








8. Operating steadily, the bob- 
bins on their looms would have 
given out and been changed not 
less than 3,000,000 times. 
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THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 


14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE 


* CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


| janis 


WISEY WIRES=== > 
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QUICK, SMOOTH 
STARTS and STOPS 


CONTROLLED 
ACCELERATION 


SLOW SPEEDS 
for INSPECTION 





Conveniently-packaged, space- Reliance V*S is the simplest, most effective 
et nao avail- and most economical means yet known to 
: industry of providing Adjustable-speeds from 
* Tivo o7 jmore motors may be oherated A-c. Circuits. And it’s All-electric! V*S offers many operating features, including 
Unit. an infinite range of stepless speed changes—slow speeds for make-ready and 
inspection—controlled acceleration and deceleration—maintenance of proper 
tension for roll-fed materials. All V*S functions can be controlled automatically 
RELIANCE or manually, at the machine or from remote stations. For unlimited flexibility of 


> 4 machine operation—with savings that quickly pay for the installation—inves- 
tigate V*S today. Write for new Bulletin 311. 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1078 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids 
Greenville, S.C. * Houston * Kansas City * Knoxville © Little Rock * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Orleans 


New York © Omaha * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portiand, Ore. * Roanoke, Va. * Rockford © St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle 
Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa © Washington, D. C. © Mexico City, Mexico * Montreal, Canada * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE yc MOTORS 


*Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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EYERHAEUSER'S new magnesium-base, sul- 
phite cooking process at Longview, Wash- 
ington will be completely controlled by 
highly efficient Foxboro units like the one shown. 
Digester heat input and gas relief will be auto- 


- Top Left—2-pen 


matically regulated so that cooking temperature 
and pressure will follow exactly prescribed 
schedules from start to finish. 


In specifying Foxboro Instrumentation, 
Weyerhaeuser will get the full benefit of all the 
latest and most advanced instrument features. 
In addition, they will get every advantage of 
Foxboro plant-engineered control cabinets... 
efficiency, versatility, convenience and modern 


appearance. 

Foxboro engineered units are available for 
any type of sulphite or sulphate digesters. Get 
complete details... for closer control in pulp 
cooking. Write The Foxboro Company, 
158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities. 


DYNALOG tempera- 
ture and pressure 


recorder. 


- Top Center—2-pen 


acid flow recorder. 


- Top Right—Totalizing 


steam flow recorder. 


4. 


Lower Left—Cam 
schedule steaming con- 
troller. 

Lower Right—Cam 
schedule relief pres- 
sure controller. 


Rear View (doors open) shows efficiency 
of factory piping and wiring. 


AUTOMATIC 
REChS Bas Seek Ba gel t 


FOXBORO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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In the fall of 1941, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
established the first officially designated ‘“Tree Farm” 
near Alma and Montesano, Washington. To honor 
Charles H. Clemons, a pioneer logger in that section, 
it was named the “Clemons Tree Farm.” 


Today, seven short years later, ““Tree Farming” has 
grown like a veritable Paul Bunyan. Over a thousand 
companies and individuals, owning some fourteen mil- 
lion acres of producing forest land, have pledged them- 
selves under the’ Tree Farm program to manage and 
protect their woodlands for continuous production of 
commercial forest harvests. 


The Weyerhaeuser organization, pioneer tree farmer, 
now operates eight tree farms. Its foresters are actively 
engaged in providing for the continuous production of 
tree crops. The Pulp Division, assured of an uninter- 
rupted flow of West Coast pulpwood, is a reliable pro- 
ducer of bleached chemical woodpulp. 
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SEED TREE 
PLEASE DO NOT CUT! 
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SPECIALIST 


GET BETTER 


RESULTS 


in music... 





...and in VALVE 
MANUFACTURE 


® A piccolo player may be a good musician but 





that does not mean he can play a violin. Each 
instrument requires a special technique in its 
handling. And so it is with corrosion-resistant 
valves, as compared with ordinary valves. Stain- 
less steels and related alloys must be fabricated 
by very different methods from other metals. 
This is true at every stage in the manufacture of 
valves—from the foundry clear through to the 
assembly line. 


@ Just as good musicians specialize in one instru- 
ment, so we specialize in one type of valve—that 
designed for maximum resistance to corrosion 
and contamination in pipe lines. And this special- 
ization has given us a knowledge of the peculiar 


qualities of stainless steels and related alloys 
that enables us to produce the most efficient STAINLESS STEEL ! 
corrosion-resistant valves for our customers. | ALVES AND FITTINGS 


@ One of our sales engineers would be glad to 
confer with you on your requirements. 


ALLOY STEEL ProDUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
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More Consumers Need More Paper 


>>> LAST YEAR, 145,350,000 men, 
women and children had a per capita 
of paper products of 340 pounds each, 
a total of 24,700,000 tons. 

That is an all-time record high in 
paper supply to the consumers of this 
country. And yet, it is not enough to 
satisfy the constantly growing demand. 
In 1948, the population of the United 
States it is estimated will be 147,567,- 
000, according to the known trend of 
increase in the paper industry adjusted 
to the increase of population, the per 
capita supply for 1948 should be 361 
pounds of paper, a total of 26,689,000 
tons. 

But, there is an /f to it! 

We shall have 26,689,000 tons for 
the per capita consumption of 361 
pounds each /f the imports of papers 
from Canada and Europe are approxi- 
mately the same volume as last year 
—which they probably will be—plus 
the /f that the production of paper by 
the United States mills will increase 
from 21,029,000 tons to 23,113,000 
tons—of that, there is some doubt. 


The production of domestic mills 
would have to increase over 2,000,000 
tons this year. That's a tough problem. 

The total machine capacity in the 
United States for 1947 was 21,775,000 
tons and the production was 21,029,- 
000 tons, leaving only 746,000 tons of 
capacity surplus over production. The 
smallest surplus capacity in the history 
of the paper industry (save only the 
year 1900 when capacity surplus over 
production was 614,000 tons) repre- 
sented a 20 per cent capacity surplus, 
whereas the 746,000-ton surplus in 
1947 represents only a 3 per cent 
capacity surplus. This is the way it 
looks: 





Here is a case where production is 
overtaking capacity, not demand. With 
demand crowding production, and 
production needling capacity, the an- 
swer naturally would be increase ma- 
chine capacity. That is what will 
eventuate. But it is going to be a slow 
process after this year to increase pro- 
duction of paper. The increase in 
production already is limited to the 
increase in Capacity. 

The 1947 production ratio of 97 per 
cent is the climax to seven years of 
forced draught production. The war 
demand was great, but the peace de- 
mand is greater and will continue so 
for a long time to come—at least so 
long as the tremendous increase in 
added consumers continues at the rate 
it has been increasing during this 1940 
to 1950 decade. 

The paper industry makes paper for 
people. More people require more 
paper, but it is impossible to supply 
them with more than the machine ca- 
pacity of the industry will permit. 

The 97 per cent ratio of production 
to capacity cannot be a to stand. 
In the meantime, the only way in which 
consumers may hope to receive in- 
creased supply of paper products is 
from yearly increases of machine ca- 
pacity of the mills in this country. 








Year 1900 
Tons 
aR Re snow 2,782,000 
SS eee et eee 2,168,000 
Capacity Surplus ....... 614,000 j 


Production to Capacity.......... 80 per cent 


Year 1947 
Tons 
Capacity ........... vm 21,775,000 
Production occ 21,029,000 
Capacity Surplus . 746,000 


Production to Capacity i 97 per cent 








A Goward Sten 


>>> THE GROWTH and expansion 
of the pulp and paper industry, evi- 
denced by the magnitude of statistics 
that come from its various associations, 
have been brought about through an 
exchange of ideas and the distribution 
of those ideas to all who can use them. 

Publishers of the periodicals serving 
this industry ever have been alert and 
solicitous in their efforts to co-operate 
with the organized associations of this 
industry. These efforts often have been 
made difficult, however, because of an 
inability to procure advance copies of 


papers scheduled for presentation at 
meetings and conventions. 

A forward step was inaugurated this 
year by the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association when 
the official representatives of the pub- 
lications serving the pulp and fa 
manufacturing industry were invited to 
a Press Breakfast. Five publications of 
this industry were represented at the 
breakfast which was served in the Pan- 
American Room of the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, on 
Wednesday, May 19, just before the 


opening of the Association’s Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Convention. 

Associate Secretary-Treasurer Harry 
E. Weston had procured and prepared 
copies of a majority of the papers on 
the program for the following three 
days. Copies of these papers as well as 
copies of prepared addresses and re- 
ports were given to each representative. 
As a group, the re expressed 
warm appreciation of this assistance. 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Wor_p makes this sincere editorial 
acknowledgment of what it considers 
a forward and progressive step, which 
it is hoped will become a precedent for 
all future conventions of the industry. 
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One Lesson We Haven't Learned 


>>> THE AIR WAS MURKY 
throughout the midwest the other day 
—one of the first really warm days. 
The forecast was for fair and warmer, 
but the air was hazy and Old Sol 
looked more like a harvest moon. It 
wasn’t the usual fog off the lake and 
by the calendar Indian summer was a 
long way ahead. 

The next morning a meteorologist 
came on the air and explained the 
phenomenon. He said that a great 
forest fire was raging throughout 
Northern Ontario and that the wind 
had borne smoke over most of the 
Great Lakes region. Reports were that 
ashes had fallen around two of the 
lakes. An air pilot reported signs of 
the smoke as high as 14,000 feet. 

Truly did a great man write “How 
far that little candle throws his beam.” 
But the light shed by a little candle— 
though typifying cheer and hope—is 
feeble by comparison and is far out- 
distanced by the spark from a match or 
the unextinguished camp fire left by 
hunters. Must we be reminded con- 
stantly that the time and money ex- 
pended by organized groups to protect 
the earth’s greatest crop, even the lives 
of men, are most vital among move- 
ments conducted for the benefit of 
humanity? 

We call ourselves good Americans; 
some of us take great pride in knowing 


the history of our country backwards, 
but we stop at one point. We might go 
a bit farther and accept the fact that 
although our forefathers settled this 
great land, the first Americans even 
now might shame us for some of the 
things we do—and some we don’t do. 
The Indian hunted game for his food. 
He had no matches, but sparked his 
own camp fires. And yet the redskins 
left this country clothed with majestic 
growths of valuable forests equaling 
the fabulous wealth of an empire. 

Yes, we Americans of today think 
we are super-something because we 
have become an intelligentsia. We have 
learned to budget costs; we live by 
our wits, so to speak, and we accumu- 
late puny possessions which we call 
“wealth.” 

Economy is the one class in which 
we have failed. We took a pint-size 
test in this subject during the war 
when we saved fat, turned in our tin 
cans, gathered scrap metal, rubber and 
wastepaper, and ate only as much food 
as we needed. But with the war over 
and peace declared, we forget some 
items are still on the scarce list. Paper 
mills need wastepaper now as much as 
they did during wartime. Fats are still 
scarce and bring a good price. . . . But, 
of course, the war is over. And even 
the small sacrifices we endured as hard- 
ships only penetrated the outer skin. 


We have had too much of the earth's 
goodness; abundance has made of us 
spoiled children. 

One of the largest steel companies 
estimates there is an average of 500 
pounds of scrap on every farm in 
America. And one ton of good scrap 
will make almost a ton of steel. Mil- 
lions of tons of steel are needed. Most 
of us need and want a new automobile. 
All right, get the corners cleaned out 
and see how many pounds you can 
furnish as a down payment on that 
car. 

The wealth of wastepaper made the 
front page the day before this was 
written. Long after a fire in an ancient 
Washington (D.C.) stable, a sculptor 
dug out the remainder of a pile of un- 
burned papers which proved a treasure 
of inestimable value. For the rubbish 
contained many colonial documents of 
great historical importance. It is said 
that if a subscriber needs a telephone 
book in Berlin, he must turn in 17 
pounds of old newspapers, books, etc., 
in addition to his old directory (Cf. 
The Log, published by The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company). 

It’s about time we realized the im- 
portance of our lesson on economy; 
about time we learned to guard our 
resources. Let us not be “vanishing 
Americans.” 
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Let’s Take Up 


YOUR 


Pumping 
Problems 








The Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
shown here are your best answers for 
the general run of paper processing 
needs. Acids, bleaches, alum, sizes and 
other abrasive, corrosive, viscous or 
volatile liquids are handled efficiently 
and economically by these and other 
pumps in the world’s most complete 
line. 


is Your Problem Different? 


But perhaps you've met with some 
entirely new difficulty — either in 
processing or such general mill service 








as boiler feed, condensate or fire pro- 
tection. 

Whatever it may be, take advantage 
of the longest, most comprehensive ex- 
perience in the field. Call our nearest 
district office or write to us direct. 
You'll get the prompt, expert coopera- 


WORTHI 


RS al Y 
C—O La 
ae ZR LI 






tion on any pumping problem — no 
matter how unusual or complicated — 
that proves there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. miners 

Worthington Pump and Machin- y \ 
ery Corporation, Centrifugal Pump O: 
Division, Harrison, N. J. SF 


GTON 


ee 
-<-<<——<—— ~ 
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You GET MORE WITH A Sutherland 


THAN JUST A REFINER 


When you purchase Sutherland Continuous Beaters and Refiners or the Sutherland High Yield 
Sulphate Process, you get the necessary engineering service to plan the layout for the best 
results in your mill, plus technicians at the start-up to properly train your operations and mainte- 
nance personnel; PLUS continuous service to keep your operations abreast of new Sutherland 
‘ developments. ... Quick attainment of performance guarantees is easily accomplished by your 
regular operating crews; in addition, your satisfaction with the entire installation is guaran- 
teed. We will not accept any orders unless we are sure the results will add to the good repu- 
tation we have been building for twelve years... . Regardless of whether you make bond, 
book, news, kraft, tissue or board, your conditions will be improved with Sutherland Refiners 
Operating ahead of your papermachines. . . . May we send you our new catalog, or may we 
answer your specific questions by mail or a visit? 


SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY © Manufactured in the United States by Valley fron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
SUTHERLAND REFINER LIMITED, 319 ORUMMOND B1DG., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Manufactured in Conode by The John Bertram & Sons Co., Lid., Dundes, Ontarie 

DP 


/ 


SUTHERLAND 
Continuous BEATING 


AND REFINING SYSTEM 
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NEw! DLS7VON 


ONE-MAN CHAIN SAW 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 









SERVICE PROVEN... 


A time and money saver 





Patents Pending 








Use it for light felling and bucking, for acy snctincamaes 
limbing, and construction timber cutting. BP 


a<— PRESS TO STOP ENGINE 


Here’s a ONE-MAN Chain Saw with everything you could ask for. It has 
extra power and cutting speed. It’s compact, well-balanced, light in weight. 
It's safe and easy to handle, simple to operate. Delivers full power with 
saw held at any angle... engine operates equally well upside down or 
in any position. Will stand up long in hard, steady work. It bears the 
Disston name... carries the Disston guarantee... your assurance of 
top quality in every detail. 


RUGGEDLY BUILT FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Use the Disston ONE-MAN Chain Saw on any kind of cutting within 
its 18’’ capacity. You'll say, as so many others are saying, “It’s a real 
engineering achievement.”’ Examine its special features. 2-cycle, 3% h.p. 
at 4000 r.p.m., air-cooled engine with precision built anti-friction bearings 
on all rotating parts. Fuel meter gives automatic fuel feed and also acts 
as engine speed governor. Built-in Automatic Chain Lubricator. Crankshaft 
type magneto, doubly protected against dirt and moisture. 


Clutch is positive, quick acting, manually controlled. Guide Rail and 
cutting chain of Disston Steel, hardened and tempered. Chain fully inter- 
locked... won't buckle. Replaceable air cleaner and fuel cereus 

filter. Magnapull starter. All these and many other features 
combine to give you a ONE-MAN Chain Saw you can count 
on for dependable performance under all operating conditions. 





When you buy a Disston product... a cia 
You buy Disston Steel, Skill and Service. Notching for felling. Note perfect 


balance because of design and posi- 
Write today for further particulars tion of handle. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 664 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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ee Jeffrey scraper conveyor and 
belt conveyer handling chips 


fas t es 2%. Pos ‘ 
Jeffrey Pulpwood) , Buk Re-Chippers 


(above and right) ‘ Screenings Grinders 
RS 8 4 Bark Shredders 


z » foltcake Crushers 
| 










These illustrations are typical specialized equipment for 
of how Jeffrey Equipment handling and processing op- 
serves the Pulp and Paper erations in almost every 
Industry in the handling of industry has given Jeffrey 
pulpwood, chips, bark, salt engineers the knowledge to 
cake, etc., through the va- do the job efficiently and 
rious stages of preparation. economically for YOU. More 
Years of experience in detailed information upon 
designing and building request. 


Chain Conveyors Fg 
Spiral Conveyors | ‘ 
Belt Conveyors a 7 
Bucket Elevators 4 
Feeders 








ESTABLISHED 1877 
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New Plant Selects Water-Lubricated 
Ryertex Bearings for Unique Barker 


7-foot giants, 26 feet long or 3-inch diameter toothpicks, 
8 feet long—logs from one extreme to the other are all 
the same to the new hydraulic barking machine at the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. plant. It handles them 
all with ease. Rotates the log while powerful jets of water 
clean away the bark. 

Designed by the engineering staff of Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. and built by Sumner Iron Works, this lat- 
est in hydraulic barkers demands the best in bearing 
equipment. That’s why Ryertex bearings support the 
shaft that turns the toothed rotating wheels shown above. 


Ryertex bearings are more efficient here because they’re 
water lubricated. Adequate lubrication for bearings re- 
quiring oil or grease would be difficult to maintain in the 
presence of so much water. Then too, the low friction 
coefficient of Ryertex keeps power requirements low. 
And low friction means long bearing life—less servicing 
of a difficult installation. 

When replacement is necessary there’s no delay for 
machining. The maintenance crew can slip a new Ryertex 
liner into place in a very short time. 

Ryertex performance adds up to greater efficiency in 
wood preparation ‘just as it does in every other paper- 


making process. A Ryertex engineer will gladly consult 
with you on any bearing problem. Call, wire or write— 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Ryertex Division: 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York. 


Ryertex applications include: Bearings for Barkers, Beaters, Grinders, Jor- 
dans, Refiners, Fourdriniers, Press Rolls, Calenders, etc., also Suction Box 
Covers, Pipe Covers and Forming Boards. 


RYERSON - RYERTEX 
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>>> IN THE EARLY DAYS of the 
National Bureau of Standards (1901- 
1911) problems relating to paper and 
related materials were undertaken. Al- 
though the manufacture of paper was 
at that time, as it still is, one of the 
largest of the industries of this coun- 
try, there were no recognized standard 
methods or instruments for testing pa- 
per, and published information on the 
physical and chemical properties of 
paper and papermaking materials, and 
on the elements which influence their 
properties, was relatively meager. Ex- 
pansion of the work dealing with 
paper was, therefore, considered de- 
sirable, and a paper section was estab- 
lished in 1911. During the ensuing 
years, the Bureau assisted materially 
in the development of paper testing 
standards and standards of quality for 
papers, and in the advancement of 
knowledge of the properties and per- 
formance of papers and of materials 
and processes for their manufacture. 

The Bureau serves as a testing lab- 
oratory for both the Federal Govern- 
ment and state governments. Paper 
purchased by the Federal Government 
is tested regularly for compliance with 
specifications, and considerable  test- 
ing is done in the development of the 
specifications. Tests of paper are also 
made for the public, but as excellent 
commercial laboratories are now avail- 
able, such services are confined to ref- 
eree testing, tests for calibration of 
instruments, check tests with other lab- 
oratories, tests to assist in answering 
inquiries, and tests to add to the fund 
of information about paper. 

Bureau research in the field of pa- 
per and related materials has two gen- 
eral aspects: paper problems of the 
Government and problems of industry 
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or the public. Government agencies 
Often transfer funds to the Bureau for 
the support of particular projects of 
interest to them. Also industrial asso- 
ciations or trade groups frequently sup- 
port research associates who work with 
the staff of the Bureau on problems 
of interest ‘to the Government, indus- 
try, and the public. 

The Bureau's research and testing 
may be classified under five subjects: 
(1) papermaking materials and proc- 
esses, (2) testing methods, (3) use 
of paper in printing, (4) permanence 


of record materials and preservation 
of records, and (5) properties and 
specifications. A brief description of 
the work in these fields follows. Over 
the years this research work has led 
to the publication of over 190 pa- 
pers, incorporating the results of 
Bureau investigations. 


1. Papermaking Materials and 
Processes 
Research on papermaking materials 
and processes is conducted in a paper 
mill fully equipped for practically all 





Fig. 1—Rotary digester in which fibrous materials are cooked with chemicals in preparation 
for papermaking 
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types of such research on both labora- 
tory and semicommercial scale (34). 
The two types have shown good agree- 
ment in testing the papermaking qual- 
ity of fibrous materials (7). 

The laboratory-scale equipment con- 
sists of a rotary boiler, beater, mold for 
forming sheets, sheet press, and dryer. 
This equipment is very useful when 
only a small amount of material under 
investigation is available, and for tests 
preliminary to semicommercial ‘tests. 
The semicommercial equipment pro- 
vides for both papermaking and the 
processing of paper. It comprises ma- 
chines for cutting, dusting, and cook- 
ing fibrous raw materials, and for 
beating and bleaching the fibers; a 
fourdrinier paper machine which 


to obtain information on the practica- 
bility of substituting other plant fibers 
for the common papermaking fibers in 
view of the possibility of shortage of 
the latter; the possibility of obtaining 
new types of papers or new properties 
in papers from such materials; and the 
possibility of making profitable use of 
waste products of this kind. 
Continuous effort is being made in 
this country to find profitable uses for 
waste plant materials such as bagasse 
(extracted sugar cane), cornstalks, 
cotton stalks and straw. Their utiliza- 
tion for the manufacture of paper and 
fiberboard has received considerable 
attention. In general, however, they 
have not been able to compete in this 
country with wood for papermaking 





Fig. 2—Experimental paper machine 


makes a trimmed sheet 26 inches wide; 
a supercalendar for imparting a high 
degree of smoothness and gloss; equip- 
ment for coatings and impregnations; 
and the usual sheet-cutting and trim- 
ming machines. This installation is 
sufficiently large so that industrial con- 
ditions are successfully simulated and 
there have been no difhculties in adapt- 
ing the results obtained at the Bureau 
to commercial production. 

The work carried on in the mill 
includes trials of materials not being 
utilized for papermaking to determine 
their potential value for the purpose; 
studies of papermaking materials to 
find their relative value or to find their 
relation to the properties of papers; 
development of new or improved pa- 
permaking processes and papers. Such 
studies are usually not feasible in com- 
mercial mills because they would seri- 
ously affect production and because the 
processes cannot be controlled suffi- 
ciently to obtain accurate data. 


(a) Fibrous Materials 


Fibrous materials are investigated 
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because of higher collecting and stor- 
ing costs and, in some instances, the 
lower yield of papermaking fiber. 
With the increasing cost of pulpwood 
in the United States and with develop- 
ment of improved methods of collect- 
ing, storing and processing the substi- 
tute materials, the latter may find more 
extensive use in papers. Cornstalks, 
bagasse and straw are used for fiber- 
boards because the raw material for 
this purpose does not require much 
refining, and yield of fiber is, there- 
fore, high while production cost is 
low. 

Straw compares favorably with wood 
in its content of papermaking fiber 
(13), and it is used extensively abroad 
where there is a scarcity of wood. At 
present in this country, only seed flax 
straw is used for making fine papers. 
Unlike other straws, it contains the 
long, strong linen fiber from which 
linen cloth is made. One of the earli- 
est Bureau studies dealt with the pa- 
permaking value of this straw (1). 
Pulping tests were made both in the 
experimental mill and in a commer- 


cial mill. Excellent results were ob- 
tained, but at that time utilization of 
the straw was not economical (Figure 
1). 

Because waste cornstalks are avail- 
able in large quantities, considerable 
effort ‘has been made to utilize them 
for fibrous products. Studies by the 
Bureau (12) and by other investiga- 
tors have shown that the small content 
of papermaking fiber, the large con- 
tent of pith, and the difficulty of pulp- 
ing them because of structural pe- 
culiarities of the stem (9) make 
cornstalks unsuitable for papermaking. 
Experimental studies at Iowa State 
College on the production of insulat- 
ing board from cornstalks, made with 
the co-operation of the Bureau, showed 
they were suitable for this purpose 
(10), and they are now being so used 
commercially. Bagasse, which is also 
used for the manufacture of insulat- 
ing board, was found to have paper- 
making characteristics similar to those 
of cornstalks. Cotton stalks also pre- 
sent an enormous potential source of 
fibers for papermaking, but although 
they give a good yield of fibers, diffi- 
culties in pulping the stalks and 
bleaching the fibers (2) make them 
inferior to wood. 


Experiments also have been made 
on plants that might yield fibers which 
would supplement the supply of rag 
or waste rope fibers used for very 
strong papers. Phormium Tenax 
(New Zealand flax) (11) and Carod 
(7), the fibers of which are used to 
some extent for textiles, were found 
to be promising raw materials for pa- 
permaking. Phormium Tenax is native 
to New Zealand, and the tests were 
made in co-operation with the New 
Zealand Government which wished to 
find an additional means of utilizing 
the plant. Carod is indigeneous to 
Brazil where it grows abundantly. The 
tests of it were made with respect to 
the manufatture of strong rope-fiber 
paper, and it is now being used in 
this country for this purpose. Cotton 
fiber is the fiber most largely used in 
the higher grades of writing and other 
fine papers. It is obtained largely from 
cotton rags or from the waste of cotton 
textile mills. In co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture which was 
interested in the disposal of surplus 
cotton, study was also made of use of 
raw cotton for papermaking, and no 
technical difficulties were found. At 
present some raw cotton fiber is used 
for paper. Papers commensurate in 
strength and stability with high-grade 
cotton fiber papers were made from 
highly-purified wood fibers produced 
commercially by special refining proc- 
esses. 
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(b) Nonfibrous Materials 


Studies are made of nonfibrous ma- 
terials used or proposed for use in 
paper to find their relative merits and 
to develop optimum papermaking prac- 
tice in the use of them. 

Finely-divided mineral products are 
used as fillers in paper for improved 
opacity and printing quality. Paper- 
making investigations have been made 
of all the most commonly used fillers: 
clay, asbestine, talc, calcium sulphate, 
and gypsum (18). An investigation 
of the relative quality of foreign and 
domestic papermaking clays was made 
at a time when the former were fa- 
vored because they had been in use 
long before high-grade domestic clays 
were developed by special refining 
processes. The results of the tests 
demonstrated that the domestic clay 
compared very favorably with the for- 
eign clays both in the papermaking 
operations and in the quality of pa- 
pets (16) containing them (Figure 2). 

At the request of the National As- 
sociation of Glue Manufacturers and 
with the assistance of research asso- 
ciates supported by the Association, 
extensive studies were made of the use 
of animal glue in papermaking as an 
adhesive for mineral coatings which 
are necessary for the highest grades 
of printing (19, 22), as a sizing ma- 
terial incorporated in the paper (21), 
and for surface sizing (20). The re- 
sults yielded better knowledge of 
choice of grades of glues for these pur- 
poses and of the processes of using 
them. Studies also have been made of 
the use of casein and starch as ad- 
hesives for mineral coatings (24, 25). 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture developed a method for producing 
high-grade starch from cull sweetpo- 
tatoes, a waste product. In co-opera- 


di, 





*. 4 (left)—Microburette devised for delivering a precisely measured drop of water as little as 
0.01 mi., in testing the absorptiveness of thin tissue papers. . . . Fig. 5 (right)—Cabinet for testing 
for permeability to water vapor, under controlled atmospheric conditions 


tion with the Department, a study was 
made of its use for sizing paper, and 
it was found to be fully equal, and 
in some respects superior, to corn and 
cassava starches commonly used for 
the purpose (27). 


(c) Manufacturing Processes 


Experiments on the manufacture of 
roofing felts, made in co-operation 
with the Asphalt Shingle and Roofing 
Institute, demonstrated that by suit- 
able processing sawdust and waste 
newspapers could be substituted in 
part for the more expensive rags used 
for the felts, without impairing their 
quality (36). 

In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, an extensive 








Fig 3—Super 


ing paper 
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investigation of the manufacture of 
currency paper was undertaken. The 
purpose was the development of a 
aper having improved wearing quality 

ause replacement of worn-out paper 
currency is vety expensive. Through 
modifications of the mechanical treat- 
ment of the fibers in the beating en- 
gine, paper having more than double 
the folding endurance of the paper in 
use was produced from the standard 
mixture of 75 per cent linen fibers and 


' 25 per cent cotton fibers. Trial print- 


ings showed that the new type of pa- 
per possessed the required printing 
quality, and it was adopted by the 
Treasury Department and is being pro- 
cured without increased cost (33). In 
order to better evaluate the wearing 
quality of the currency paper, a crump- 
ling device was developed which sim- 
ulates the cracking of the surfaces of 
paper currency by service wear (40). 
Cracking causes defacement of the 
printing, the chief reason for with- 
drawal of the currency from further 
service. This tool was used to evalu- 
ate the relative wearing quality of ex- 
perimental papers made from various 
grades of rag and wood fibers, and 
from caroa and sisal fibers. Such in- 
formation would be helpful in event 
of interruption of supply of linen and 
cotton rags normally used. In this 
study, melamine resin was found of 
benefit in improving the strength of 
the papers and their resistance to (Fig- 
ure 3) surface wear (41). 

Early in World War II, assistance 
was given the Army Map Service of 
the Corps of Engineers in the develop- 
ment of a new war map paper. Unique 
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Fig. 6—Rule designed for ‘prociee measurement of change in dimensions of paper during 
offset printing 


qualities built into this paper gave it 
satisfactory service in contact with wa- 
ter, mud, and grime of the battlefield 
that had disintegrated papers hereto- 
fore used. An important part of the 
developmental work was papermaking 
studies in the Bureau’s paper mill of 
the various commercial wood pulps 
available for the purpose. The infor- 
mation obtained by these studies was 
applied with much success in assisting 
commercial mills to get into successful 
production of the paper with a mini- 
mum of delay. The high resistance of 
the paper to disintegration when wet 
was obtained by use of the relatively 
new development of resin bonding; 
melamine-formaldehyde resin was used 
(43). 

Another important product of the 
paper mill is a paper dyed with a light- 
sensitive blue dye for calibrating arc 
lamps used for testing sagan pony 
effects, colorfastness to light, and re- 
sistance to weathering. A_ reference 
standard lamp was developed, and the 
dyed paper for calibration is exposed 
to the lamp for various periods. To 
calibrate a lamp in terms of the stand- 
ard lamp, the rate of fading of the 
paper by the lamp being calibrated is 
compared with that of the standard 
lamp. 


2. Testing Methods 


Progress in the development of 
quality specifications for paper is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the de- 
velopment of means of measuring 
quality. For this reason, considerable 
attention is given to improvement of 
paper-testing technique. The results 
of the Bureau’s research on paper test- 
ing standards is made effective through 
close co-operation with the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
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dustry and the American Society for 
Testing Materials in the development 
of their official testing methods. These 
methods are accepted as national 
standards. Test methods and in some 
cases test instruments have been de- 
veloped in all branches of pa t test- 
ing. The design of some of the com- 
mercial testing instruments has been 
improved, and in some instances better 
means of calibrating and adjusting 
have been devised, 


(a) Chemical 

Considerable study has been devoted 
to testing methods related to the sta- 
bility of papers. Improved methods 
have been developed for the determina- 
tion of alpha-cellulose content (47, 
49, 50) and copper number (46, 47) 
of fibers, which are measures of their 
chemical purity and thus their stabil- 
ity; and for pH acidity (52, 53) and 
resin (48) content of papers, which 
adversely affect the stability of pa- 
pers. A simplified volumetric method 
developed for alpha-cellulose saves 
considerable time, particularly when 
sizing and filling materials are present. 
These methods assisted materially in 
the Bureau’s extensive research on the 
stability of papers and the preservation 
of records, 


(b) Mechanical 

Studies have been made of com- 
mercial instruments used for testing 
the bursting strength (60, 68), fold- 
ing endurance (62, 66, 70), tensile 
breaking strength (57, 647, tearing 
resistance (54, 55, 63), and thickness 
(56, 65) of paper. 

Instruments have been developed 
for measuring resistance to pane Se 
wear (61), for calibration of the 


Schopper folding endurance tester 
(62), for increasing the capacity of 
the Elmendorf tearing tester (63), for 
testing hygroexpansivity (72), and 
for measuring (Figure 4) degree of 
curl (77) 

(c) Optical 

Investigations have assisted in an- 
alysis of the fiber composition of pa- 
pers (80, 82, 83, 85). A method de- 
veloped for differentiating unbleached 
sulphite and sulphate pulps is standard 
for the purpose (78 ). 

Testing relating to optical proper- 
ties has been studied extensively. These 
studies deal with measurement of 
opacity and various reflective proper- 
ties such as gloss, brightness, white- 
ness, and color. Opacity standards 
made of opal glass were developed 
(88); the preparation of a magnesium- 
oxide reflectance standard was de- 
scribed (93); instruments were devel- 
oped for the measurement of gloss (97, 
94) and brightness (94); and a meth- 
od for measurement of whiteness was 
proposed (89, 92). 

Apparatus for study of the photo- 
chemistry of sheet materials has been 
developed. Destructively high temper- 
atures were found within the materials 
under the usual conditions of irradia- 
tion by an electric arc, such as in 
“weathering” and “light” stability 
tests. The apparatus permits control 
of the temperature of the test speci- 
mens, thereby eliminating the effect 
of heat (95). 


(d) Permeability to Fluids 


Permeability to liquids and gases is 
one of the most important properties 
of several classes of papers such as 
writing, wrapping, toweling, and 
building. Considerable attention, there- 
fore, has been given to this very diff- 
cult kind of testing. 

A study was made of over thirty 
methods that had been proposed by 
various investigators for testing for 
water resistance but none of them was 
found to be adequate. Two methods 
wete devised that have proved satis- 
factory. One’ that is suitable for test- 
ing paper such as writing paper con- 
sists in measuring the rate of curl when 
one side of the paper is moistened with 
water. An instrument was developed 
for making the test (97, 99). The 
other method, termed the dry-indica- 
tor method, is applicable to all classes 
of water-resistant papers, even those 
waterpraofed with asphalt such as 
packaging and building papers. A 
mixture pf dye, sugar, and starch is 
spread on the surface of test speci- 
mens floated on water? the mixture 
changes color as soon as moisture has 
permeated through the paper (98, 99, 
102). 
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Considerable attention has been giv- 
en to testing for resistance to water 
vapor permeation, a prime requisite of 
packaging and building papers. As- 
sistance has been given standardizing 
organizations in the development of 
standard methods, one of which is for 
testing under normal atmospheric con- 
ditions, and the other for testing at 
high temperature and humidity in 
simulation of tropical conditions (103, 
105). For making such tests a constant 
temperature and humidity cabinet was 
developed, in which the test. cells are 
suspended. The cells, hung by hooks 
from a rotary suspension disk, can be 
suspended mechanically one at a time 
from a weighing rod attached to a 
balance placed on the top of the cab- 
inet. This arrangement facilitates the 
testing and prevents errors that may 
occur when test cells are removed to 
a different atmosphere for weighing. 
A new type of cell was devised (110) 
and improved technique for sealing 
the test specimen on it was developed 
(Figure 5). 

A study of commercial devices used 
to measure the air permeability of pa- 
pers revealed that for the denser pa- 
pers the accuracy of the devices was 
re Leakage of air around 
the edges of the test specimen or un- 
certainty in the effective area of the 
specimen resulted in questionable ac- 
curacy. An apparatus was designed 
which eliminated these uncertainties; 
it yields results reproducible to within 
a few tenths of 1 per cent for even 
very aif-resistant sheet materials (100). 


(e) Hygrometry 


For accurate results, paper must be 
conditioned for testing and tested in 
an atmosphere of controlled humidity, 
which necessitates controlled tempera- 
ture also. Several types of paper have 
been tested in the range of 15- to 83- 
per cent relative humidity for basic 
ream weight, bursting strength, tear- 
ing resistance, folding endurance, ten- 
sile breaking strength, and stretch to 
failure in tension (109). 

An inexpensive cabinet was devised 
in which constant humidity is main- 
tained by various solutions. Testing 
instruments within the cabinet are 
manipulated from outside by means 
of rubber sleeves and gloves attached 
to arm holes in the wall of the cab- 
inet (106, 107). Information also has 
been published on various ways of 
measuring relative humidity (108). 


3. Use of Paper in Printing 

At the request of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, and with the 
assistance of research associates sup- 
ported by it, research on offset litho- 


graphic papers has been carried on for 
several years. The study was ested 
because enormous losses resulted from 
lack of knowledge of optimum prop- 
erties of the papers and of the techy 
nique of using the papers in the print- 
ing process. 

A survey of 31 lithographic plants 
showed that misregister of successive 
color prints was the most serious dif- 
ficulty. The chief cause was change in 
the dimensions of the paper during 
printing caused by changes in moisture 
content of the papers, which pointed 
to the necessity of carefully condition- 
ing them and printing in a moisture- 
controlled atmosphere. Most satisfac- 
tory register was obtained with the 
papers that had received the least 
drastic processing of fibers in manu- 
facture (113). The effects of moisture 
content variations on dimensions and 
strength were determined, and infor- 
mation on the rate of conditioning was 
obtained (114). 

Where air conditioning is available, 
the best results are obtained when the 
paper is conditioned to equilibrium 
with relative humidity 5 to 8 per cent 
above that of the press room prior to 


start of the first colorprinting and 
printed under constant conditions. 
Without air conditioning, good re- 
sults are obtained if the moisture con- 
tent of the paper is adjusted at the 
paper mill so that the paper will reach 
the printing plant with a moisture con- 
tent of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent above equi- 
librium with the press room air (115, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 121). 

In further studies of the effect of 
the mechanical treatment or “beating” 
of fibers in the manufacture of offset 

apers, 73 experimental papers were 

cate from weed -< "bers in 
the Bureau paper mill. The papers 
were made with widely varying de- 
grees of beating of the fibers, and the 
effects of the variations were deter- 
mined by laboratory and printing tests 
of the papers. The results confirmed 
the indications obtained in the print- 
ing of commercial papers. For best 
results in multicolor printing, wood- 
fiber papers should be made with the 
minimum of beating necessary to ob- 
tain the required formation and finish 
(122). In similar studies of rag fibers 
(Figure 6), severe beating did not 
have an adverse effect (123). 
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1. Papermaking Materials 
and Processes 


(a) Fibrous Materials 


1) Seed flax straw as papermaking material, 
E. H. Kellogg, M. B. Shaw, and G. W. Bicking. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 5, 42 (Aug. 2, 1923). 

2) Cotton stalks as papermaking material, 
M. B. Shaw, G. W. Bicking and R. R. Rumsey. 
Paper Trade J. 81, No. 5, 50 (July 30, 1925) ; 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 84, No. 21, 1634 
(Nov. 20, 1925). 

3) Esparto as a papermaking material, M. 
B. Shaw, G. W. Bicking and R. R. Rumsey. 
Paper Trade J. 81, No. 12, 55 (Sept. 17, 1925). 

4) Stipa ichu grass as a papermaking ma- 
terial, M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Paper 
Trade J. 83, No. 18, 105 (Oct. 28, 1926). 

5) Manila rope waste for paper manufacture, 
M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Paper Trade J. 
84, No. 18, 68 (May 5, 1927). 

6) Waste mail pouches as papermaking ma- 
terial, M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Paper 
Trade J. 84, No. 19, 46 (May 12, 1927). 

7) Caroa fiber as a papermaking material, 
M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Tech. Pap. 
BS 21, 323 (1927) T8340, 25c. 

8) Rayon as a pa ng material, M. B. 
Shaw and G. W. Bicking. BS J. Research 4, 
203 (1930) RP143, 5c. 

9) The physical structure of cornstalks and 
wheat straw, R. E. Lofton. Paper Trade J. 
91, No. 5, 39 (July 31, 1930). 

10) Manufacture of insulating board from 
cornstalks, O. R. Sweeny and W. E. Emley. 
Mise. Pub. BS, M112 (1980), 10c. 
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11) The papermaking properties of phor- 
mium tenax (New Zealand Flax), M. B. Shaw, 
G. W. Bicking and M. J. O'Leary. BS J. Re- 
search 6, 411 (19381) RP285, 10c. 

12) The papermaking quality of cornstalks, 
C. G. Weber, M. B. Shaw and M. J. O'Leary. 
Mise. Pub. NBS, M147 (1935), 5c. 

18) Paper pulp from cereal straws by a 
modified sulfate process, B. Wingfield, E. R. 
Whittemore, C. B. Oberman, O. R. Sweeny, and 
S. F. Acree. Misc. Pub. NBS, M124 (1936), 5c. 


(b) Nonfibrous Materials ; 

14) Rubber latex in paper. The effect of 
adding rubber latex to the beater in the ex- 
perimental manufacture of book and wrapping 
paper, M. B. Shaw and G. W. Bicking. Paper 
Trade J. 75, No. 26, 53 (Dec. 28, 1922). 

15) Aging of rubber latex paper, M. B. Shaw 
and F. T. Carson. India Rubber World 68,. No. 
8, 561 (June 1, 1923). 

16) Comparison of American and foreign 
clays as paper fillers, M. B. Shaw and G. W. 
Bicking. Tech. Pap. BS 18, 337 (1924-25) T 262, 
OP; In part in Paper Trade J. 79, No. 18, 119; 
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Reducing Hidden Costs 
Through Labor Relations 


>>» REDUCING LABOR COSTS 
without reducing wages is a manage- 
ment “‘must’’ for 1948. Such costs fall 
naturally into definite categories. The 
first and most obvious is that of direct 
money wages, which includes base 
wages, skilled differentials, merit rate 
ranges, bonus incentives, overtime and 
the like. Fringe benefits, a second nat- 
ural grouping, includes such labor costs 
as paid holidays and vacations, hospi- 
talization and other insurance, sick 
leave, severance pay, profit sharing and 
pension plans, etc. Both these types 
are measurable and easily accounted for 
on the books—but neither of them is 
susceptible, at the present time, of any 
marked reduction. 

There is a third category, however, 
within which management can bring 
about definite and worthwhile econo- 
mies. I refer to the so-called “hidden 
costs,”’ the ones which do not figure as 
costs on the payroll, and for which 
there is no item on the profit-and-loss 
statement. They include such drains as 
excessive time spent in training, due to 
improper selection of employees; time 
consumed in grievance handling; the 
costs of turnover and absenteeism; man- 
hours lost through illness and acci- 
dents ; low efficiency traceable to poor 
morale; bad work habits; time losses 
due to lack of instruction or improper 
maintenance; the time consumed in 
long-drawn-out negotiations with un- 
ions, plus many others almost too nu- 
merous to mention. 

If there were no other justification 
for a well-rounded labor relations pro- 


0. C. COOL 
Director, Labor Relations Institute 


gram, this one objective of reducing or 
eliminating such costs would be suffi- 
cient to make the effort worthwhile. 
Every one of the conditions mentioned 
is an obstacle to efficiency, so the net 
effect of their removal or mitigation is 
lower unit cost through improved pro- 
duction. In short, the treatment pays 
for itself directly as well as indirectly. 

To be specific, here are some of the 
things that can be done to reduce the 
burden of hidden costs: 


Excessive Time Spent in Training 

Where this involves the number of 
new employees added, the fault most 
often lies with the personnel depart- 
ment, being traceable to improper se- 
lection. Sometimes the latter is due to 
the fact that hiring is not being done 
by qualified persons. In other cases, the 
hiring procedure is at fault. Job de- 
scriptions may be inaccurate or absent 
altogether; the application form em- 
ployed may not be designed to elicit 
all the needed information; the aptitude 
tests may be inadequate or even wrong. 

More basic still, the fault may lie 


with the type of people who apply for: 


jobs—which in turn may be due to un- 
fortunate community relations on the 
company’s part. There are cases on rec- 
ord where excessive turnover and re- 
sulting high-cost training were reduced 
through better recruiting methods— 
tied in with intensive local public rela- 
tions to “sell” the employer to the 


community. One of the lowest rates 
for annual induction cost belongs to a 
company which gives job priority to 
applicants brought in by present em- 
ployees. Its records prove that such 
recruits tend to remain longer with the 
firm than those attracted by “help want- 
ed” advertisements. Of course, this 
company’s labor relations are “right’’— 

or it could not depend on such methods. 

Selection is also a factor in training 
present employees for better jobs. The 
worker who is poorly equipped to han- 
dle a task involving a higher or differ- 
ent skill should be screened out before 
training begins. This condition arises 
most frequently where job anal ysis— 
especially experience rating — falls 
down. A keen study of the experience 
necessary for a job means a great deal, 
whether it be for recruitment or up- 
gtading purposes. The same is true of 
aptitudes and abilities, such as the co- 
ordination of sight or other sense with 
pevene movements, ability to manipu- 
ate small parts or devices, etc. Train- 
ing can not be expected to fit the round 
peg for the square hole. 

If the nature of the plant permits, 
training costs can frequently be pared 
by so rating and scheduling jobs that 
the work an employee does today may 
prepare him for the higher job tomor- 
row—or next year. Supervision of the 
right sort, which always has an eye for 
the manpower squeeze around the cor- 
ner, can go far to reduce time and effort 
devoted to extra training. 


Excessive Time Spent in 
Grievance Handling 

Most companies do not spend 
enough time settling grievances, in the 
sense that employees are not given suf- 
ficient opportunity or encouragement to 
air their resentments. However, there 
are also many companies where griev- 
ances take up more time than necessary 
—either due to a poorly organized sys- 
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This article is in two parts. It will be con- 
tinued next month. 
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tem or to wasteful abuse on the part of 
shop stewards privileged to file em- 
ployee grievances. Every employer 
should keep track of the time spent by 
stewards in handling grievances. If the 
union shares the cost of such activities, 
through a contract clause which limits 
the company’s payment for time so 
spent, the stewards are more apt to 
streamline their participation. 

Permission to settle grievances is not 
authority to wander all over the shop 
or to turn a five-minute discussion into 
a lengthy conference. The Institute 
recommends the use of a Grievance 
Time Record maintained by the fore- 
man or supervisor in each department, 
giving the date, hour and duration of 
each occasion—thus recording how 
much time the steward spends away 
from his bench or machine. It is also 
sound practice to include in the union 
agreement a proviso that the stewards 
be limited to one for each department, 
and that they obtain the foreman’s per- 
mission before leaving their work to 
handle a grievance. 

Time spent in other union activities 
can also constitute a “hidden cost.” 
Most unions require that certain dele- 
gates attend conventions and other 
meetings, while there is also a certain 
obligation of the employer to give 
union officials time off without pay to 
attend to union business. It is well to 
have a clear understanding on such 
points before giving blanket permis- 


sion. 


Absenteeism and Turnover 


While considerably below wartime 
and reconversion averages, these still 
constitute a definite burden. Full em- 
ployment itself is partly to blame: 
new jobs are easy to get. Marginal 
workers are another cause: they have 
a casual attitude toward employment, 
often preferring to “lay off’ now and 
then rather than build up a good at- 
tendance record. . Discipline is not the 
complete answer to such cases—but a 
lack of it, due to over-tolerant disregard 
of abuses, is bound to have a cumula- 
tive effect on the work-force as a whole. 
Unexcused absence or tardiness, too 
often compounded, should be punished 
by suspension or discharge. 

During the war years, effective use 
was made of employee interviews to 
find the reasons underlying high absen- 
teeism and turnover. For example, a 
worker reporting late was required to 
see the plant manager or superintend- 
ent, and the causes brought to light 
were corrected, if possible. The exit 
interview, mandatory upon the resign- 
ing worker, had a similar purpose and 
effect. Dissatisfaction over a foreman’s 
attitude, or over conditions in the plant, 
led to changes that kept other workers 
loyal. 
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Sickness and Accidents 


Industrial medicine is making great 
strides, but the fact remains that thou- 
sands of plants are without a medical 
director, or even a nurse. Some com- 
munities are attacking the problem 
through local foundations and clinics, 
with the cost underwritten by partici- 
pating employers. In others, local hos- 
pitals are adding industrial health 
departments, often with the encourage- 
ment and sponsorship of the Chamber 
of Commerce or the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. In addition, both state and 
federal governments are paying in- 
creased attention to the need for reduc- 
ing illness and accident due to work 
hazards. Trade associations are also 
giving greater heed to these problems. 

A plant-wide Health and Safety 
Committee, made up of employees rep- 
resenting various departments, is a 
proven device for eliminating hazards, 
as well as for keeping check on plant 
housekeeping, lighting, ventilation and 
other working conditions. Awards for 
excellence er to keep interest at a 
peak, especially if well publicized in 
the employee publication and the local 
press. Into such a program additional 
devices like voluntary health examina- 
tions, cold prevention programs and 
other activities dovetail without the re- 
sistance which might otherwise be en- 
countered. Caution: ALWAYS offer 
health tests, injections and similar proj- 
ects on a purely voluntary basis. 


Bad Work Habits 


Early quitting and late returning at 
lunch hour; early quitting at night; 
overstaying rest and relief periods, and 
taking excessive washup time—these 
are a few of the cost-provoking abuses 
which employees easily slip into, but 
which can be eliminated by a return to 
reasonable plant discipline. Last year’s 
portal-to-portal frenzy did help for 
awhile by focusing the spotlight on 
badly located washrooms, time clocks 
and entrances — which in themselves 
were a cause of non-productive time. 
Not all of these facilities have been 
moved to better spots; a little more 
thought to employees’ convenience 
might reduce abuses. 

Setting a good example is one of the 
best ways to handle such situations. 
There is little use penalizing a worker 
for washing ahead of time, if the fore- 
man in his department “gets away” 
with a similar infraction. When office 
employees are allowed to leave before 
the production workers, they may have 
all exits from the parking space blocked 
when the plant force gets out—which 
may lead, first to a race and then to a 
feud. The executive who disregards 
the no-smoking rule and rides on the 
freight elevator only justifies others in 
aping him. 


“Visiting” and “walking atound” 
are other time-wasters which every su- 
pervisor worth his salt can overcome. 
Often they trace back to favoritism, or 
to the pre-LMRA period when only 
workers were allowed “free speech.” 
All too many times, the provocation 
was deliberate, in an attempt to get the 
foreman on the record as “abusive” or 
“against the union.” 

One of the best safeguards against 
lax or improper work habits is a clear 
understanding between management 
and the employees, via the union con- 
tract, as to what the lunch hour, rest 
anew and wash-up time are, and as to 

havior which is subject to discipline 
by the employer. 


Time Lost in Waste 
and Spoilage 

Insofar as these losses are due to 
lack of instruction or to improper main- 
tenance, they are susceptible to correc- 
tion through better labor relations. The 
material cost through spoilage is often 
less than the cost of work-time involved 
—and the “hidden cost” skyrockets if 
the interruption = delay and con- 
sequent pay-loss for other workers in 
the production line. The alert super- 
visor can do much to minimize and pre- 
vent such occurrences. 


Low Efficiency Due to 
Poor Morale 


The difference between an efficient, 
low-cost plant and an inefficient, high- 
cost plant will often be found in the 
co-operation and teamwork of the for- 
mer and the indifference and ineffici- 
ency in the latter. The experiments 
conducted during the war by various 
companies operating two or more plants 
—very often with identical material 
and wage costs—proved that the so- 
called ‘‘intangibles” of good labor re- 
lations were the reason for the good 
showings. Actually, they are not ‘‘in- 
tangible” at all: there is nothing more 
real than friendliness between managers 
and managed. Good human relations 
transcend all the obstacles however 
solid the latter can be. A genuine de- 
sire to solve problems often dissolves 
the differences that produced them in 
the first place. 

There is no excuse for inefficiency 
due to poor morale—because there is 
no excuse for poor morale. The right 
kind of spirit on the part of the work- 
ers is as much the responsibility of 
management as the right kind of prod- 
uct. Both are largely a matter of 
controls, as the foregoing paragraphs 
indicate. 


Time Lost in Negotiations 
It is easier to blame the union repre- 


sentatives for protracted, long-drawn- 
out negotiations than to take an inward 
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look—and blame oneself for delays due 
to lack of information on the spot, or 
on insufficient preparation of manage- 
ment representatives before the meeting 
took place. Bargaining is more than 
agreeing on econ and policies. 
Every union demand ultimately costs 
something in dollars and cents. How 
much will two added holidays cost? A 
five-cent increase in the basic wage? 
Or a new shift differential? What is 
the difference, in payroll deductions 
and retirement value, between a trus- 
teed pension plan and an actuarial 
plan? Will the proposed incentive plan 
raise take-home pay, and by how much? 
What is the impact of higher freight 
rates on the company’s profits and sell- 
ing prices? 

Facts . . . facts . . . and more facts! 
Tenacity of opinion is no substitute for 
information. That explains why more 
and more controllers of large com- 
panies are being named to negotiation 
committees, and why many more are 
devoting increased time to the develop- 
ment of factual material. 


More and more companies are learn- 
ing, too, that negotiation is an art, as 
well as a’ performance required by law. 
They have seen how the unions with 
which they deal are represented at the 
bargaining table by professionals in 
bargaining—men who do nothing else, 
all year ‘round, but conduct negotia- 
tions with employers. Small wonder 
that such firms are relying more and 
more on professional negotiators of 
their own—skilled men who have’ 
watched all the major demands origi- 
nate and develop, and who know the 
hidden pitfalls that often lie beneath a 
casual approach. 

When not caused by the need for 
additional information—often as help- 
ful to the company as to the union, or 
more so—stretching out negotiations 
may be a matter of strategy on the 
union's part. Alertness on the manage- 
ment side may shift the advantage. 
After all, no one has a monopoly on 
timing. 

There are other “hidden costs,”’ be- 


sides those discussed in this article. 
New ones arise, and older ones disap- 
pear, but all are symptoms, rather than 
causes. Show me any situation which is 
obstructing normal teamwork between 
employer and employee, and I will 
show you a basic misunderstanding, or 
a fundamental inability to see two sides 
of the question—whether the bias be 
on the employer's side or on the em- 
ployee’s. 

Just as a cost accountant or an au- 
ditor can sum up a company’s financial 
condition by checking into certain fig- 
ures on its books, so can the competent 
labor relations counsel “audit” the 
efficiency and cooperativeness of the 
work-force. Looking at the people 
themselves, and watching them per- 
form their duties, he puts his finger on 
costs that the accountant cannot see, 
and which are difficult to measure in 
terms of dollars and cents. That is 
why, in accounting terminology, they 
are “hidden” costs—although, to the 
labor-relations-minded, they are seldom 
hidden! 





Early United States Patents on Papermaking—Part Il 


>>> ONE OF THE FIRST patented 
beater sizing processes is found in 
Patent No. 12,361 issued to Henry 
Glynn, February 6, 1855. A fatty sub- 
stance or wax is dissolved in potash or 
soda and 9 pounds of the “hydrated 
soap” is added to 250 pounds of pulp 
in the engine. The “soap” is a 
tated on the fibers in the engine by 
copper sulphate or magnesium sul- 
phate. 

The use of suction boxes under the 
forming wire is shown in patent No. 
16,430 of January 20, 1857, issued 
to J. S. Blake. The water removed was 
returned to a save-all. Another interest- 
ing feature was the use of an air jet to 
trim the sheet while on the forming 
wire, the air pressure being obtained 
from the exhaust side of the vacuum 
pump. The trimmed material was re- 
turned to the system. Still another fea- 
ture resided in the use of a curved rod 
with rollers on it to stretch the wet felt 
across the width of the machine. Unfor- 
tunately, the drawings are not suitable 
for reproduction. 

A horizontal, rotary digester was 


patented by A. C. Mellier (Patent No. * 


17,387), May 26, 1857. The main fea- 
tures consisted of indirect heating with- 
in the digester and automatic con- 
densate removal under a pressure of 
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84 pounds psi. Heat recovery was ip 
ticed by passing cold water through the 
heat exchange system to cool the charge 
and provide warm water for washing 
the pulp. Caustic soda of 2 to 3 degrees 
Baumé was used as the pulping agent. 

Clark in Patent No. 17,917 of 
August 4, 1857, discloses the use of 
white water to wash the forming wire 
and wet felts. 

The Jordan is too well known to go 
into any details. The drawing of patent 
No. 20,277 issued to Jordan, Jr. and 
Eushee, May 18, 1858, is shown in 
Figure 7. The single claim reads: “We 
claim, as our improved machine for the 
manufacture and sizing of pulp, that it 
is constructed of a single conical 
grinder and outer shell, and with pipes 
for the introduction of the rags and the 
size, and the education of both ar- 
ranged with reference to the axis and 
the ends of the grinder, substantially in 
the manner, and so as to enable the 
grinder to operate to reduce the rags to 
pulp and mix the sizing therewith, as 
—. 

lasticizing paper was first patented 
May 10, 1859, the process is covered 
by patent No. 23,897 issued to James 
Brown. The process discloses adding 
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glycerine to either the pulp or the 
finished sheet. 

Nitric acid was patented as a pulping 
agent for straw by Ebenezer Clemo, 
July 10, 1860, by patent No. 29,059. 
This is the first of a _—_ number of 
attempts to use nitric acid as a pulping 
agent. Many advantages are clai 
for its use, particularly the possibility 
of pulping at low now & 100 C.) tem- 
a Economically these processes 

ave not turned out favorably. 

Benjamin Lambert patented a proc- 
ess (patent No. 32,879) for deinking 
paper July 23, 1861. The process com- 
prises boiling the printed paper in a 
caustic alkali solution of 1.001 specific 
gtavity for about two hours. The paper 
and solution is allowed to cool and 
stand for about 12 hours, after which 
the liquor is removed and the paper 
teboiled in fresh liquor for about one 
hour. The paper is then beaten _in the 
second liquor, drained and washed. 

A suction cylinder mold was in- 
vented by J. F. Jones and covered by 

atent No. 38,684, May 26, 1863. 
ile this was not the first use of a 
suction device on a papermaking ma- 
chine, it marks the beginning of the 
general application of these devices in 
the art. 
Patent No. 34,581 issued to A. S. 
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Lyman, March 4, 1862, teaches the 
use of high temperature to soften wood 
for and while grinding. The process 
involves heating small pieces of wood 
in water at 300 to 400 Fahr. ‘‘for a few 
moments” then circulating the material 
through a “grinding-cone”’ until com- 
pletely pulped. Lyman immediately fol- 
lowed up this invention by another, 
covered by patent No. 40,696, which 
made the process continuous. The ap- 
paratus used is shown in Figure 8. 
Pump L forces the wood chips and 
water through pipes F and A and 
through the grinder H. The hot pulp 
from H is used to preheat the incoming 
material in section W. 

The use of sodium silicate as a sizing 
agent was patented by Van Derburgh, 
April 19, 1864, patent No. 42,450. A 
“highly-silicious alkaline silicate” is 
advised. 

An early board machine, covered by 
patent No. 49,884 was invented by 
J. F. Jones. The patent drawing is 
shown in Figure 9. The main feature 
resided in providing an upper wire E 
over the forming wire B so that the 
pulp sheet could be pressed between 
the two wires. 

The application of centrifugal force 
to separate dirt from pulp was patented 
July 2, 1867, by George Sellers. The 
drawing of patent No. 66,258 is shown 
in Figure 10. 

The acid sulphite procéss was in- 
vented by Benjamin C. Tilghman and 
was covered by patent No. 70,485 
issued November 5, 1867, but ante- 
dated to October 26, 1867. This patent 
is one of the most interesting and re- 
markable patents found in the entire 
papermaking art. Considering that it 
was written over 80 years ago and 
covers a basic invention its clarity, con- 
ciseness and comprehensiveness is un- 
surpassed. This patent is highly recom- 
mended reading for anyone interested 
in papermaking, for inventors or would 
be inventors, and also for patent attor- 
neys. The invention is best described 
by phrases taken directly from the 
patent disclosure: 

“The whitest parts of the wood are 
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to be selected to make white paper, and 
it is to be cut across the grain into slices 
about 1g to 14 of an inch long. A 
strong iron vessel, of any convenient 
size and shape, lined with lead, and 
provided with a steam-jacket, and with 
the necessary pipes, cocks, and man- 
holes for filling and emptying the 
charge, and with gauges, safety valves, 
and thermometers, to indicate height 
of liquid, pressure, and temperature, is 
about 2/3 filled with the sliced wood. 

“A solution of sulphurous acid in 
water, of about ace gravity 1.025 
to 1.035, in which a quantity of sul- 
phite of lime has been dissolved, suffi- 
cient to raise its density to about specific 
gravity 1.07 to 1.08 is then run in until 
the vessel is nearly full, allowing for 
the absorption of the liquid by the 
wood and its expansion Nes ord so that 
the wood may be kept constantly cov- 
ered by the liquid during the operation. 
The vessel is then closed, and heat is 
applied by means of the steam-jacket 
until the temperature of the liquid is 
about 260 Fahr., at which it is kept 
during about 6 to 8 hours. The steam 
is then shut off from the steam-jacket 


and fresh water is forced into the top 
of the vessel, the acid solution being 
at the same time allowed to escape 
gtadually from below into a covered 
lead-lined tub, where it is boiled by 
steam until the sulphurous acid gas is 
expelled. This gas is conveyed by a pipe 
to a suitable condenser, where it is 
absorbed by cold water, to be re-used 
on another charge of wood. A quantity 
of sulphite of lime will generally be 
deposited during the boiling, which 
may be reused. Instead of driving off 
the sulphurous acid gas by boiling, or 
after part of it has been thus driven off, 
the acid may be neutralized by the 
addition of hydrate of lime, forming 
sulphite of lime, which can be re-used. 
After being washed, the woody sub- 
stance is left to drain, and then, if on 
examination it is thought necessary in 
order to complete the separation and 
bleaching of the fibers, it is to be again 
treated with a fresh charge of sulphur- 
ous acid and sulphite at a temperature 
of about 260 to 280 Fahr. during about 
3 to 5 hours. Then the acid liquid is to 
be run off as before, and the fibrous 
product is washed until all the acid and 
soluble matters are extracted. It is then 
taken out of the lead-lined vessel and 
beaten into pulp by the ordinary ma- 
chines. If not sufficiently white, it is to 
be bleached in the usual manner. . . . 

“The action of the acid solution in 
dissolving the intercellular or cement- 
ing matter —— to be gradual and 
progressive, first loosening the sub- 
stance into coarse fibers, and then re- 
ducing these into finer and still finer 
constituents, until perfect pulp is pro- 
duced. Wood or other scadl  f fibrous 
substance, treated so as to dissolve its 
cementing matter only partially, will 
be found capable of being reduced by 
mechanical beating and rubbing to a 
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mass of fibers, or sort of coarse pulp, 
applicable to uses where strength and 
stiffness are desired, such as wrapping 
paper, pasteboard, millboard, papier- 
maché, etc. The solvent action of the 
hot acid liquid on the wood may be 
made more rapid by causing it to cir- 
culate freely through the pores of the 
mass by any of the usual methods, 
either mechanical, such as pumps, 
stirrers, or agitators, or by causing a 
column of the liquid to be more highly 
heated than the rest so as to rise to the 
top and diffuse itself, or, where the 
scale of manufacture is sufficiently 
large, by having several vessels filled 
with the materials, through which the 
hot acid liquid is forced to pass in suc- 
cession, so that fresh acid solution is 
applied to wood already nearly ex- 
hausted of soluble matter, and the 
nearly saturated acid solution is brought 
into contact with fresh wood. . . . 

“I prefer with all kinds of materials 
to operate at as low a temperature and 
with as weak acid solutions as is com- 
patible with a practical rapidity of 
working. ... 

“When flax, hemp, or other long- 
fibered plants are to be treated to obtain 


‘fibers for spinning, I operate in the 


manner above described, but to avoid 


too much disintegration and weakening 
of the fiber, care must be taken to grad- 
uate the extent of the action according 
to the nature of the material used and 
the effect desired to be produced. . . . 

“The dissolving action of the acid 
solution appears to take effect first upon 
the matter cementing the long com- 
pound fibers to each other and to the 
stem of the plant, and next attacks the 
cementing matter of the long com- 
pound fibers themselves, reducing them 
into a number of shorter and finer 
fibers. If the action is still longer con- 
tinued, these are still further disinte- 
grated, and become at last so short and 
fine as to be unfit for spinning, and 
suitable for paper pulp. If, on the other 
hand, the dissolving action is not car- 
ried far enough, the long fibers do not 
separate readily from each other and 
from the stem and skin of the plant. 
The attention of the operator must 
therefore be given to arrest the action 
at the precise point most suitable for 
the object he has in view, whether a 
fiber as strong as possible, even though 
somewhat less fine and less easy to 
clean, or a finer and cleaner fiber, but 
somewhat shorter and weaker. Differ- 
ent kinds of plants, and of different 
degrees of maturity, require different 


degrees of action of the solvent liquid 
in order to produce a given result. I, 
therefore, follow the progress of the 
operation, and ascertain when the de- 
sired degree of disintegration is ob- 
tained by taking samples from time to 
time by means of a rod ending in a 
cork-screw, and working through a 
stuffing-box and stop-cock in the side 
of the vessel, as is well understood by 
engineers. . . . 

“It is desirable that plants of nearly 
uniform size and growth should be 
selected to be operated on together. . . . 

“When about to treat a new material, 
I prefer to ascertain by preliminary 
trials on small quantities the length of 
time and degree of action best adapted 
to the object desired, which can after- 
wards be adhered to. .. . 

“Straw, grasses, osiers, young woods, 
and similar vegetable fibrous sub- 
stances treated in this manner, so as to 
dissolve only partially the cementing 
matter of their fibers, will become more 
flexible and more suitable for making 
hats, mats, baskets, and hoops, and for 
other uses where pliability is re- 
quired... . 

“The volatility of the acid, and its 
corrosive action on metals, must be 
provided for, and the inside of the 
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apparatus should be lined with lead or 
other suitable material... . 

“The stronger the acid solution the 
more rapid is the action at a given 
tempetature. Also, the higher the tem- 
perature the more rapid is the action 
with a given density of acid solution. 
With weak acid and comparatively low 
tempefature, the effect can be produced 
by continuing the digestion a sufh- 
ciently long time. Or by using a solu- 
tion saturated when cold with acid gas 
at or above common atmospheric pres- 
sure, the action may be made more 
rapid. . . . 

“Care must be taken, however, that 
the temperature be not raised high 
enough to cause a blackening action on 
the vegetable substance, which is apt 
to take place with some materials at 
about 300 Fahr., and more readily in 
the treatment with the first charge of 
acid than with the suceeding ones. . . . 

“The solution of sulphurous acid in 
water at the requisite temperature ap- 
pears to be the efficient agent in dis- 
solving the intercellular or cementing 
matter of the vegetable fibrous sub- 
stance, and where the color of the prod- 
uct is of no consequence, the operation 
may be performed with the sulphurous 
acid solution alone, without the addi- 
tion of sulphite. In this case a reddish 
brown color is given to the resulting 
fibrous product, and the acid solution 
will be found to contain a quantity of 
free sulphuric acid, which has been 
formed during the operation by the 
oxidation of a portion of the sulphur- 
ous acid. The presence of a sulphite in 
the acid solution prevents this redden- 
ing effect, and in case of many sub- 
stances a considerable bleaching of the 
fibrous product takes place. . . . 

“The probable mode of action of the 
sulphite is to present a base with which 
the sulphuric acid combines as soon as 
it i$ formed, and is thus prevented from 
further action. . . . 

“There are other classes of salts 
which operate to some extent in the 
same way as the sulphites, but are less 
cheap and convenient. The requisites 
are, first, that the salt should not be 
= of being decomposed by the 
solution of sulphurous acid at the tem- 
perature and pressure employed; sec- 
ond, that it should be capable of being 
decomposed by a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid at the temperature and 
pressure employed ; third, that the acid 
thus set free should not have the prop- 
erty of coloring the fiber at the temper- 
ature and pressure employed. . . . 

“Besides its cheapness, the sulphite 
of lime has the advantage of furnishing 
an equivalent of sulphurous acid when 
decomposed by the sulphuric acid, and 
is also very readily recoverable from 
the spent acid solutions. . . . 

“I prefer to use a quantity of sulphite 
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of lime, sufficient to insure that some 
of the salt shall be present in the acid 
solution during the whole operation, 
and that some shall remain undecom- 
posed after the action on the fibrous 
substance is completed. . . . 

“After the sulphurous acid has been 
driven off (of the used liquor) or 
precipitated, the liquid extract contain- 
ing in a soluble form the products of 
the saline and intercellular or cement- 
ing constituents of the plants may be 
utilized in various ways in the arts, or 
may be used as manure. It contains a 
weak organic acid, somewhat resem- 
bling ulmic acid, and when boiled 
down has some of the properties of 


oe With all his knowledge of the proc- 
ess, Tilghman was unable to ea 
financial success of his invention. 
Mechanical difficulties deterred him to 
such an extent that he finally aban- 
doned his efforts and entered another 
field. A successful process was finally 
developed about 1879 by Fry and 
Ekman in Sweden. 

The use of rubber press rolls was 
patented (No. 71,108) by E. Wilmont, 
November 19, 1867. 

E. T. Ford patented the use of a 
suction roll having an internal, sta- 
tionary suction box of adjustable width, 
November 3, 1868. The device is cov- 
ered by Patent No. 83,617. 

Aniline dyes to color pulp in the 
beater were patented (No. 96,321) by 
James Hogben, November 2, 1869. 

The re-use of white water is very 
broadly claimed by I. Hoffman in 
Patent No. 102,265. However, note the 
= to Blake and Clark already re- 
erred to. 

A forerunner of the sulphate process 
is found in Patent No. 106,143 issued 
to Asahel Eaton, August 9, 1870. Eaton 
discloses his process as follows: 

“In the practice of this improvement, 
I first put the straw, w or other 
fibrous substance out of which the pulp 
is to be made, in the water tank, and 
raise it to the boiling point. I then take, 
to a ton of straw or wood, from 200 to 
500 pounds of lime, which I first make 
into a milk of lime. To this I add about 
twenty pounds of sulphur. I then throw 
the mixture into the tank of boilin 
water containing the straw or wood, 
leaving the combination of the sulphur 
and lime to take place in the tank, thus 
saving the preparation of the sulphide 
beforehand, and continue the treatment 
as though a caustic soda were used.” 

Eaton followed this with Patent No. 
119,224, issued September 26, 1871, 
in which the use of sodium sulphide as 
a pulping agent is claimed. 

Credit for discovering the sulphate 
process is generally given to Carl F. 
Dahl who obtained Patent No. 296,- 
935, dated April 15, 1884. The digest- 


ing solution used by Dahl contained, 
“on the average, 37 per cent sulphate 
of soda, 8 per cent carbonate of soda, 
24 per cent soda hydrate, 28 per cent 
sodium sulphide, 3 per cent diverse 
combinations.” A solution of 6 to 14 
deg. Baumé at 5 to 10 atmosphere oven 
pressure is recommended for wood and 
a solution of 5 to 8 deg. Baumé at 2 to 
5 atmospheres is recommended for 
straw. The time required is 30 minutes 
to 4 hours for wood and 3 to 8 hours 
for straw. The alkali salts are recov- 
ered by evaporating the used liquor 
and fusing it at a “dark-red heat.” The 
loss of 10 to 15 per cent of alkali is 
made up by adding an equivalent 
amount of alkali as sodium sulphate to 
a solution of the recovered salts and 
then boiling the solution with lime. 

A creped water-leaf sheet for use as 
a towel was claimed by Edward Par- 
rish, May 30, 1871, in Patent No. 115,- 
511. 

Robert Russeli was issued an inter- 
esting patent (No. 131,465), Septem- 
ber 17, 1872, covering an explosion 
process for defibering vaninile sub- 
stances incliding. wood. The process 
involved heating the material used with 
steam for 5 to 10 minutes at 60 to 200 
pounds ‘3 and then exploding the 
material by releasing the pressure sud- 
denly. Several variations such as im- 
ne the material with caustic 

fore steaming and digesting the ex- 
ploded material are disclosed. 

Russell was not the first to use an 
explosion process to defiber vegetable 
materials: Lyman, No. 21,077, August 
3, 1858; Fuller and Upham, No. 47,- 
539, May 2, 1865; Bailliere, No. 73,- 
429, January 21, 1868; Allen, No. 
87,387, March 2, 1869, and Arnold, 
No. 130,462, August 13, 1872, all 
worked in this field. Also several other 
earlier patents on this subject were 
taken out by Russell. A mill was built 
by the American Fibre Disintegrating 
Company in Brooklyn, New York, to 
use an explosion process but unfortu- 
nately it was destroyed by fire June 4, 
1868 before coming into operation (3, 
p. 204, and 1, p. 216) and was never 
rebuilt. What’ effect this disaster had 
on developments in the insulating 
board field can only be surmised. 

Thus ends a period in which many 
of the basic processes and machines of 
the present day papermaking industry 
were discovered and developed. 

In conclusion, the writer would like 
to point out that the Patent Office files 
are a great source of free information 
on papermaking as well as many other 
subjects. Much effort and money would 
be saved if every inventor or would-be 
inventor consulted this information be- 
fore working on an idea too long and 
before filing an application for Letters 
Patent. 
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Effect of Decay on the 
Groundwood Pulping of Quaking Aspen 


>> bP ASPEN AS A MATERIAL 
for the production of groundwood as 
well as other pulps is receiving more 
and more consideration, principally be- 
cause of its lower cost and ready avail- 
ability in certain regions. Normally, 
most pulpwood contains some decay, 
the amount of which depends on a 
number of fairly well-known factors. 
Aspen ranks among the species having 
low resistance to decay and, therefore, 
would be expected to contain as much, 
if not more, decay as other species if 
stored under comparable conditions. 
Since the selection of only sound wood 
for pulping is not feasible in most in- 
stances, information on the effect of 
decay is of importance. This article 
presents data obtained at the Forest 
Products Laboratory in a relatively lim- 
ited study of the groundwood pulping 
of quaking aspen containing various 
amounts of decay. 

Thickens (1) previously had found 
that under about the same grinding 
conditions, partially decayed spruce 
could be ground with lower power in- 
put, higher rate, and, consequently 
lower unit-energy consumption, but 
that it produced weaker and darker 
pulp of shorter fiber length than sound 
spruce wood. Kress and others (2) 
had reported obtaining from decayed 
spruce a groundwood pulp that was 
shorter-fibered and about 17 per cent 
lower in yield than that from sound 
spruce. Papers made from the two 
wy were about the same in strength, 
ut that from the decayed wood was 
decidedly darker in color and had more 
shives. The pulp from the decayed 
wood lost more strength during storage 
than that from the sound spruce. 


Description of the Wood 

The wood for the Forest Products 
Laboratory on on quaking as- 
pen, supplied by a commercial co- 
Operator, consisted of nine lots of 6- 
inch blocks. Five lots were designated 
“dry,” or seasoned wood, and four as 
“wet,” or presumably green or water- 
logged wood. When received, the 
wood was frozen, but it was thawed out 
at room temperature before being sam- 
pled and used in the tests. Disks about 
1 inch thick were cut from the ends of 
a number of selected blocks of each lot 
and used for the determination of al- 


(*) Maintained at Madison, Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the University of Wisconsin. 


AXEL HYTTINEN 
E. R. SCHAFER 


Chemical Engineers 
Forest Products Laboratory* 


kali solubility, dryness, decay content, 
and other physical characteristics pre- 
sented in Table 1. The decayed areas 
on the disks were outlined by a mem- 
ber of the Division of Pathology, the 
decay was classified as advanced or in- 
cipient, and then the areas were meas- 
ured with a planimeter. The per cent 
of decay by volume was based on the 
relation to the area of decay to the total 
area of the face of the disk. The five 
lots of dry wood ranged from 0.6 per 
cent to 25.4 per cent advanced decay, 
and from 3.6 per cent to 31.5 per cent 
incipient decay, by volume. The wet 
wood ranged from zero to 15.0 per 
cent advanced decay, and from 0.3 per 
cent to 4.4 per cent incipient decay, by 
volume. 


Equipment and Method 
of Operation 

The Forest Products Laboratory ex- 
perimental grinder was used for this 


work. The grinder, appurtenant de- 
vices, and method of its operation were 
essentially the same as have been de- 
scribed previously (3) except for the 
pulpstone. An aluminum oxide pulp- 
stone dressed with 10-cut, 114-inch- 
lead spiral and 14-point demand burrs 
was used. The stone had been in serv- 
ice 70 hours since its last burring and 
prior to the start of these experiments. 
The stone’s surface condition was me- 
dium sharp. All runs were made at a 
stone-surface speed of 3,470 feet per 
minute, wood-stone pressure of 15 
pounds psi, grinder-pit temperature of 
160 Fahr., and pulp consistency of 3.0 
to 4.0 per cent. 


Discussion of Results 

The grinding and Pent data are 
presented in Table 2. e series on 
dry wood (runs 545 to 549, inclusive) 
containing progressively increasing 
amounts of decay, showed no marked 
differences in grinding characteristics 
or in pulp properties except for bright- 
ness that decreased (from 64.7 to 46.2 
per cent) with the amount of decay. 
The fraction of the pulp retained on a 


TABLE 1—Physical Characteristics and Alkali Solubility of Quaking Aspen 
Containing Various Amounts of Decay 
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Type Physical characteristics 1 percent 
sodium 
Decay Dry- {Specific jAver- |Aver-}Average jhydroxide 
ness jgravity, jage age jrate of}solubility 
Advanced j|Incipient oven-dry jdia- age }growth 
by volume iby volume weight meter 
and green 
‘vo lume 
Percent Percent |} Percent Inches }Years} Rings Percent 
Dry 
1 0.63 3.63 78.3 0.373 7.80 48 } 12.3 18.6 
2 6.03 7.11 81.7 2585 7231 49 } 135.4 17.2 
3 13.20 4.88 81.0 2579 6.91 4 41 } 11.9 17.6 
3 12.40 21.32 77.2 2349 6.40 44} 15.8 17.5 
§ 25.40 31.50 75.8 564 6.08 49 } 16.2 19.3 
Wet 
1 0 034 47.5 2568 5.356 21 78 19,0 
2 t 0) 8.92 50.2 2594 5.22 24 9.2 18.6 
$ 0 20.70 47.8 2589 4.87 25 } 10.3 18.1 
4] 150 | 44.40 | 46.4 389 | 4.90] 241 98,] 20.2 
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e ar 24-mesh screen decreased, and, in gen- 
3 ert etal, the average fiber length (meas- 
— Whe” ge ured by the fiber-length index) de- 
3 ee ae creased slightly as the amount of decay 
b/E2 3 $ increased. Bursting strength was in 
tke 4, 5 & general slightly lower, and tear was 
1% 1 Be § 2 consistently lower with the greater 
a 3 e~ gs 4 amounts of decay, while the tensil 
21a ot Y 9 — - — 
ed wy ot th 2 strength varied inconsistently. The dirt 
2 . se ex & count, while not showing a consistent 
cz 33.8.5 trend, was about twice as high for the 
“le 33 23 2 pulp (run 549) from wood with the 
= FF =F me 8 most decay as for that from wood with 
5 es «8 S least decay (run 545). 
Elie ay £8 eh g The series on the wet wood (runs 
é* sel* fs ca § 550 to 553, inclusive) gave results 
3 es 56 3 similar to those obtained on dry wood 
F 2 FL eS SF x except for the range of values. Decay 
- AA RS Ze affected brightness to the greatest ex- 
Sos sf og c? tent, as it decreased consistently from 
se eo 66.5 to 46.7 per cent as the amount of 
> on decay increased. There was also an ap- 
3 Swe reciable decrease in freeness (from 
- £73 170 to 115 cubic centimeters, Canadian 
° z » aguse Standard) with increase in decay, while 
=|. /33 = 6 s05 the average fiber length, the fraction 
3 ElslElss gq bss retained on a 24-mesh screen, and the 
§ : Fi E = $ Eee 3 tear, decreased to some extent. Burst- 
e BI) S151 08 . Sen ee ing and tensile strengths varied some- 
3 B/SpE iste Ro osgh"8. what, but showed no consistent trends, 
3 $ § 3 & & sexés2 although the values for pulp prepared 
> a 2 3% a a Ss5 from the most decayed wood (run 
z ° af ys giz sao 553) were lower than for all the 
£i:) 1 = ye F§ others. 
# 1%] {E A $ poabes At least some of the inconsistent 
3 Ss} jeer £ <s83—"% variations found in the data within 
$ cen 2 SFE each series might be attributed in part 
3 LH , = ¢ els to differences in the physical character- 
me : HE 3 3 *3 pat istics, other than decay, of the wood 
° &|Se eet from batch to batch. It may be noted 
2 f $s ~ §°sss. in Table 1 that the specific gravity 
% 8 3 Mi go*~ Es varies somewhat, but not consistently, 
é rt Z. S58e83 with the decay content, as would be ex- 
2 — 2 na e's pected. Except in one or two cases, the 
- * sf 22 LTeses? variation in specific gravity is about 
4 : scare S Beats that normally found within a species. 
ya — esis The yields of pulp were not de- 
a $3 : termined, so the effect of the amount 
< oy [ES al of decay on this value is not known. 
3 B ebay é 2Egese The values for 1 per cent sodium 
wl2S.08 q 3S Shs hydroxide solubility did not show an 
Zé SERS 3 Bosecs expected increase with the amount of 
ERs E ebpt?e decay. This may be partly due to the 
eg ( E . Sv ge e fact that in the preparation of the sam- 
ase B BE ieos ple by the Standard TAPPI method 
ny # 7*ez%5 material passing 60-mesh screen is dis- 
23 . : 232 ol ta carded. It is ey that some of the 
5° $ ese E*e more friable decayed wood was lost in 
- 33 3 BE S10 this fraction. Further, the analysis was 
: 8 efssem made on wood from the disks that had 
E S wosse been previously soaked in water for the 
yy emgage gee = sser’e _ c gtavity determination, so that 
SIds EE & oSetEs the amounts of water-soluble as well 
3 3 he ~ poapes as alkali-soluble matter may have been 
+ z ; hata eo ZESRSE reduced thereby. Analyses reported by 
zi: Séeiy] cool | Ss o~>e Kress (2) for aspen showed a differ- 
q 4 esters , ence of 3 per cent between the alkali 
5 g £3 E be ae solubility of sound = and wood in 
7 » ann | suas sss, the initial stages of decay. In the analy- 
sf B3R33| gf BARR Bs oe Se gee sis of at the dapeuneb between 
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sound and “very slightly” decayed 
wood was somewhat more (about 6 per 
cent) and with ‘“‘slightly” decayed 
wood the difference was considerable 
(about 12 per cent). 


Conclusions 

These groundwood-pulping experi- 

ments on quaking aspen indicate that 
decay in wood appreciably affects the 
brightness and slightly affects the 
bursting and tearing strengths and 
average fiber length of the pulp in in- 
verse proportions to the amount of de- 
cay present, but that the decay has little 
or no effect on grinding rate, energy 
consumption, and tensile strength. The 
greater proportions of decay also in- 
troduce appreciably larger amounts of 
dirt. 
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Paper Mill Proves That 
Noise Abatement Pays 


> > >» MEASURES FOR THE abate- 
ment of industrial noise are being taken 
in more and more fields and the paper 
industry is among them. An excellent 
example of the present trend of this 
practice is furnished by Fernstrom Pa- 
per Mills, Inc. of Pomona, California, 
which is a manufacturer of tissue and 
carries on large converting operations 
to make the paper into its final prod- 
ucts. These include tissue wrappers 
for fruits and vegetables which require 
printing. 

Actually, this company does a great 
deal of printing and as its presses are 
all of the high speed rotary type, this 
printing department is decidedly noisy. 
For this reason, the management de- 
cided on acoustical treatment or sound 
conditioning, especially as the press 
room adjoins the general office space 
to which the noise was communicated. 

The acoustical treatment resulted in 
a pet of noise level of 714 decibels, or 
a reduction of noise energy of about 
70 per cent. It is very evident ftom the 
comments of the employees working in 


eee © on eee ce 
wT +. ©*. oc ene we 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


the noisy area that they had a distinct 
feeling of relief. In fact many of the 
press operators had the habit of fre- 
quently leaving the room on one pre- 
text or another, for a brief respite from 
the excessive noise. After the correc- 
tive treatment they have not done this 
as much. The workers in the adjoin- 
ing offices also felt the relief. The man- 
agement considers that the job was well 
worth while. 

Sound conditioning consisted simply 
of installing tongued and grooved 
acoustical tile 24 inches by 24 inches by 
1 inch thick, known as Acousti-Celo- 
tex, in the ceiling panels and on the 
available wall surfaces from the ceiling 
down to within eight feet of the floor. 
The installation was made at a time 
when the presses were shut down for 
repairs so that there was no interfer- 
ence with production. As a matter of 
fact acoustical tile easily can be put in 
place during any off periods when the 
presses are not in operation without 





Press room at Fernstrom Paper Mills showing acoustical treatment of part of the walls (photo courtesy The Celotex Corp.) 
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causing any operating inconvenience. 

The acoustical tile installed here, 
and the type mostly used for industrial 
applications, is a porous fibrous mate- 
rial with a great many closely spaced 
perforations. Sound waves striking the 
material enter these spaces and are 
largely absorbed instead of being re- 
flected. The tile also improves the ap- 
pearance of the room and as it may be 
painted repeatedly by ordinary meth- 
ods, the light reflecting qualities may 
be maintained to a high standard. In 
places where ceilings next to the roof, 
for example, are treated, the tile acts 
as a good insulator against heat in sum- 
mer and cold in winter. The tile may 
be nailed to wood furring strips or 
cemented to plaster, concrete or metal 
and is generally easy to install. 

Sound conditioning, or acoustical 
treatment, does not eliminate the noise 
at its source and is not intended to do 
so. But it does largely do away with 
the reflection and building up of 
noises. When a work space is occu- 
pied by a number of noisy machines, 
the sounds from each are reflected from 
the ceiling, walls, and other surfaces on 
which they impinge. The result is a 
great confusion of noises coming from 
all directions. It also usually happens 
that some of the sounds build up so 
that the result may be louder, or of a 
different pitch, or both, than the noise 
emanating from any one source. 

If, say, the ceiling is covered with 
acoustically absorbent material the 
sound waves striking it are mostly ab- 
sorbed. The worker at a given machine 
hears his own noises or those immedi- 
ately adjacent, which he is accustomed 
to and expects. He hears only dully, or 
hardly at all, reflected noise from the 
more distant machines which may be 
sudden and startling and therefore 
nervously fatiguing. Nor is there any 
serious building up of noise by reflec- 
tion. Furthermore the element of a 
confusion of noises coming from many 
directions, which is so distracting and 
wearing on the nerves, is largely elimi- 
nated. Another important thing ac- 
complished by the acoustical treatment 
is the absorption of high frequency, or 


high pitched, noises which are liar- 


ly distressing to most people. Some in- 
dustrial operations give forth such high 
frequency noises directly, and in other 
cases the imposition by reflection of 
several comparatively low pitch sounds 
result in a combination of much high- 
er pitch. All of these considerations 
are based on actual experience. 

In the majority of cases, treatment of 
the ceiling suffices, but in others, as at 
the Fernstrom Paper Mills, it is worth 
while to treat the walls as well. It de- 
pends on such matters as the shape of 
the room, the location of the noise 
sources in it, the character of the noise, 
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etc. In other words, each location 
which is to receive acoustical treatment 
must be considered separately, and the 
properly trained and = op 
acoustical engineer is qualified to make 
suitable recommendations. 

The effect of industrial noise on the 
workers has been the object of careful 
investigation by management and the 
medical profession. The results are of 
definite practical value as they are 
based on observation and ascertained 
facts. Many of them are very interest- 
ing and applicable to more conditions 
than are probably generally realized. 
The paper industry doubtless has many 
situations worth considering from this 
angle. 


Among the important facts brought 
to light is the part played by the indi- 
vidual human equation in its reaction 
to excessive noise. That is, some peo- 
ple will suffer serious effects from a 
noise while others working alongside 
them will show no symptoms of harm- 
ful effects at all, or not until after a 
long exposure to it. However, medi- 
cal research has proved conclusively 
that continued exposure to excessive 
noise has bad results such as high blood 
pressure, nervous fatigue leading to re- 
duced mental and physical efficiency, 
indigestion, neurasthenia, poor diges- 
tion, ett. In most instances high fre- 
quency noises have greater adverse ef- 
fects on people than low frequency, 
even when the two noises are of equal 
intensity. 

About ‘the only way to benefit a 
group of workers exposed to noisy sur- 
roundings is to take measures to abate 
the noise generally, or to remove the 
annoyance factors so that not enough 
noise or annoyance remains to trouble 
any normal individual. 


The frequency of accidents has been 
found to be closely related to the state 
of fatigue of the workers and to the 
mental distraction caused by noise. 
Noise abatement, consequently, is 
highly desirable in many locations be- 
cause it will both reduce fatigue and 
distraction, and should be .an impor- 
tant considetation in every safety pro- 
gtam. Another point which aoak be 
considered in connection with accident 
hazards is that experience has shown 
that in noisy locations the sound of ap- 
proaching danger is very often ob 
scured, as when a machine or belt is 
about to fail, or when an industrial 
truck: blows its warning horn. 


The decibel is the acoustical en- 
gineering unit for measuring the physi- 
cal intensity of sound, or noise, as de- 
termined by a sound level meter. There 
is no essential connection between the 
decibel rating of a noise and its effect 
on the human nervous system because, 
as previously intimated, the quality of 


the noise determines to a large degree 
its reaction on different individuals. By 
quality is meant the frequencies which 
constitute the noise, its monotony or 
suddenness, loudness as measured by 
the human ear, confusion, etc. It is a 
well-known fact that of two noises of 
equal decibel ratings, one may be ex- 
tremely irritating and the other not at 
all disturbing, depending on the indi- 
vidual. Acoustical engineering cannot 
be an exact science so far as prognos- 
ticating the effect of a given noise on a 
given individual is concerned. It has 
determined many useful principles 
which can be used for noise abatement 
and the general over-all increase of 
worker efficiency, which has always 
been found to result when a group is 
relieved of continued exposure to ex- 
cessive noise. 

Sound at the “threshold of hearing,” 
or that which is just audible to the nor- 
mal person, is said to have a physical 
intensity of zero decibels. When it be- 
gins to be painful, at the “threshold of 
feeling,” its decibel value is around 
120 to 130. In a survey made by Allen 
Wilson and Hale J. Sabine, of the 
Acoustical Department of The Celotex 
Corporation, to determine the range of 
noise levels in typical American fac- 
tories, measurements were made in 33 
separate plants covering a wide diver- 
sity of industries and machine opera- 
tions. Of all the readings taken in ac- 
tual work areas the highest was 105 
decibels and the lowest 65 decibels. In 
the large majority of cases the observed 
noise levels ranged quite uniformly be- 
tween approximately 85 and 105 deci- 
bels. 

To give an idea in terms which can 
be understood by everybody it might 
be said that ordinary conversation 
measures up to about 65 decibels, a 
noisy office up to 80, the average fac- 
tory 85 to 95 and areas where metal 
sawing, riveting, grinding and some 
kinds of printing are carried on range 
from 95 to 125 decibels. Any area 
where the rating is 80 to 100 decibels 
is considered unduly noisy. The press 
room of the Fernstrom Paper Mills 
with its.rating of 82 decibels is there- 
fore distinctly in this class. The fact 
that reduction of 7.5 decibels in physi- 
cal intensity of the noise secured by 
acoustical treatment meant a reduction 
of 70 per cent in noise is because the 
power ratio follows a logarithmi¢e law 
which is 10 trillion to one between the 
threshold of hearing and threshold of 
feeling.. An increase in intensity of 
one decibel represents’ an increase in 
power of 26 per cent and.a 10 decibel 
increase Means an energy increase of 
1000 per cent. Decreases in decibel 
values correspondingly rate a 
ate decreases in power much in excess 
of the per cent decrease in decibels. 
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Rupee SUATONER ES. ......-- 22.2 


Seer TE ATRILY nw tHE 1590's, SPANISH PAPER 


te WAS USED IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
BY DOMINICANS IN THE PRINTING OF BOOKS 





















g 
AW THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
PAPER BECAME SO SCARCE. 
AT SHEETS OFTEN WERE TAKEN FROM 
MILLS WHILE STILL WET AND LINSIZED. 


HE CHINESE OF THE LATE 6005 
KNEW HOW TO MAKE PAPER INSECT- 
PROOF. THEY WERE REQUIRED BY 
LAW TO IMMUNIZE CERTAIN TYPES 
OF PAPER AGAINST INSECT DAMAGE 














PAYER, CONTAINERS inane 


OF ALUMINLUM-COATED CHIP BOARD AND 
SPRAY-COATED INSIDE, ARE BEING MADE IN 
GERMANY FOR MOTOR OIL CONTAINERS 
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They had 
three good reasons 
for building this 
cylinder mold vat 


of 
LUKENS 
CLAD STEEL 


1. No rust particles form here to impair the 
quality of the product. 


2. No rusting or rotting of the vat. 
3. Solid nickel protection with clad steel economy. 


Three moneysaving reasons for building this 
cylinder mold vat of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel. 
The user profits four ways—reduced product 
losses and, for the equipment, longer life, lower 
first cost and less maintenance. 

Lukens Clad Steels make it economical for 
builders of such machinery to employ nickel, 
stainless steel, Inconel and Monel in many places 
where solid sections of these same materials 
are too expensive. You get solid metal protec- 


LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 





Center section of cylinder mold vat fabricated of 14-inch, 
10% Nickel-Clad Steel by Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Carbondale, Pa., for Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


tion at the lower cost of clad steel construction. 

Lukens Clad Steels are now available in the 
Sodium Hydride Finish—smoother, easy to keep 
clean and minimizes sliming. Claddings of 10% or 
20% of total plate thickness suit most require- 
ments, but other percentages are available by 
special arrangement. Each plate is a precision 
product—Nickel-Clad, Stainless-Clad, Inconel- 
Clad or Monel-Clad—with the cladding, in uni- 
form thickness, permanently bonded to the steel 
backing plate. 

Bulletins 255 and 338 contain = eG 
much helpful data. For copies, TON 
write Lukens Steel Co., 408 ee 
Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa. 






SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 
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+ « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL - - 
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Superintendents Association Holds 
Nth Annual Meeting <x the South 


>>» THE OLD AND COLORFUL 
city of New Orleans, Louisiana, chosen 
as the stage for the 1948 convention of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, presented 
to those who attended it a very happy 
and sunny mood during the entire 
three days of scheduled sessions, May 
19 to 24, 1948. 

This twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Association was the third that 
has been held in the South, the two 
former occasions having been at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in May, 1927, and in 
June, 1935. The registered attendance 
was 607. 

The convention was formally opened 
on the morning of the nineteenth by 
President Raymond F. Bennett. Fol- 
lowing a few words of welcome, an 
invocation was pronounced by Rever- 
end D. H. Eddington, Jr., First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Orleans. 

The names of ten members of the 
Association who had passed away dur- 
ing the last year were read by George 
W. Craigie, secretary-treasurer, and a 
silent tribute was paid to their mem- 
ory. The ten members were: Harry J. 
Kruse, Clarence A. Patchell, George H. 
Pountain, J. W. Raines, Fred J. Rooney, 
F. G. Sherbondy, Homer E. Stafford, 
Lewis E. Weiser, John F. Yordy, and 
Orville B. Ziegler. 


President's Address 

President Bennett reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the Association during the 
past year in the following message: 

I consider it a rare privilege to have 
this opportunity of opening the 28th 
Annual Convention of The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc. In doing so, I wish to 
extend a hearty welcome to every mem- 
ber and friend of the Association who 
is here assembled. 

On the afternoon of June 18, 1942, 
in a business meeting of Association 
Members, held in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, during the 23rd Annual Conven- 
tion, I was elected fifth vice president. 
In acknowledging the honor and look- 
ing ahead with pride to the year when 
I hoped to be your president, I made 
you a promise and that was to do my 
best, not to let you down. Having been 
elected your president at the Annual 
Meeting a-year ago, I have tried to keep 
that promise; but, in doing so, I find 


that I have gained more than I have 
given the Association. 

The opportunities which have been 
mine during the om six years, and es- 
pecially during the past year as presi- 
dent, have been numerous. The more 
I have been able to give to the work 
of the Association (and here I want 
to thank Mr. Straus, president of The 
Ecusta Paper Corporation, for his un- 
derstanding attitude and wholehearted 
support), the more I have gotten from 
it personally. 

Never shall I forget the many friends 
made during my term in office and the 
pleasure that was mine in visiting vari- 
ous divisional groups of the Associa- 
tion, and in visiting a number of pulp 
and paper mills in widely different 





Raymond F. Bennett, retiring president 
of the Association 


parts of the country. Their hospitality 
was most heartwarming. 

Another new production record was 
made in 1947 by the United States pa- 
per industry. According to published 
figures, more than 21,000,000 tons of 
paper and paperboard were made by 
the industry last year. That record cer- 
tainly is of interest to our Association 
as our members, every last one of them, 
contributed greatly to the making of it. 

The year 1947 was also a record 
year in Association activities. Divi- 
sional meetings for the most part have 
been particularly good and some of 
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them outstanding, both for attendance 
and quality of material presented. We 
have been fortunate in having division- 
al officers who realized their responsi- 
bilities. 

Nationally, our constant aim has 
been to broaden our service to our 
members, our affiliates, and the indus- 
try. 

New Projects Started 

In keeping with this policy, we have 
started work on 15 projects. Each 
project pertains to mill operation and 
will lead up to a published report. 
Other projects will follow. If any of 
you are called upon to give support to 
this work, please do so, as it is only 
through such co-operation that satis- 
factory progress can be made. 

To take care of this and similar work, 
and to understudy our secretary-treas- 
urer, we procured the services of Harry 
Weston. Since Mr. Weston was already 
located in Chicago (which is centrally 
located to a large part of our member- 
ship and many affiliates), it was de- 
cided that his office should be there. 
Consequently, on the 16th of last Feb- 
ruaty, this office was opened at 38 
South Dearborn Street and has been 
working closely with our headquarters 
office in New York since that time. 

Now we are not only able to give in- 
creased service, but are guaranteed 
against interruption, to our continuous 
smooth operation by the incapacity of 
any one person. This contingency had 
been generally realized as evidenced 
by an impressive number of letters of 
commendation on the new arrange- 
ment. 

Our membership totals 1,380 (with 
the number of new members increasing 
as the year progressed). Some of the 
increase has come from Canada, where 
we have been asked to form a new di- 
vision. 

Our affiliates number 139. Additions 
to this list are promised for the near 
future. 

The past year saw the publication of 
our Chemical Book which is now in 
the mail. 

It was also decided to publish a re- 
port of the 1946 General Maintenance 
Conference. This report is ready for 
distribution. 

At the instigation df certain affiliates, 
a committee of our members compiled 
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Shown here going over Association convention plans are: (L to R) Harry E. Weston, associate 
secretary-treasurer; Raymond F. Bennett, presiding president and general chairman of the con- 
vention; George W. Craigie, secretary-treasurer of the Association and convention manager 


a list of rules for the proper care and 
safe operation of paper machine dryers. 
This compilation was printed and dis- 
tributed to the membership. In addi- 
tion a supply has been retained for 
interested affiliates. 

All of this literature contains a 
wealth of information of help to our 
membership. 

A copy of the Year Book was sent 
to the president of each mill in which 
we had members, as well as to presi- 
dents of mills where we had no mem- 
bers. In each instance, we wrote a 
ae letter telling of our wish to 

of service to the industry. The re- 
sponse to this mailing in applications 
for membership, and in assurances of 
support, was most gratifying. 

The Planning Committee, estab- 
lished somewhat more than a year ago, 
has been taking its responsibilities seri- 
ously; and effects of its efforts will be- 
come more strongly felt as time goes on. 


Third Bolton Award Contest 


Winners of the Third Bolton Award 
Contest, sponsored by John W. Bolton 
& Sons., Inc., and conducted under the 
auspices of the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, were announced recently. Con- 
gratulations to every winner; better 
luck next time to every one of the hun- 
dreds of participants, and our thanks 
to the sponsors for their continued gen- 
erosity and co-operation. 

The continued well-being of the As- 
sociation is due in no small measure to 
the active support of mill management. 
Among the leaders of our industry are 
many who realize that that which bene- 
fits one individual or firm benefits the 
whole. May the Association merit an 
ever-increasing confidence of these men 
and those who follow after them. 
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Another strong source of ares of 
the Association has been the business 
press of the industry—our official mag- 
azine, Paper Mill News, and the con- 
temporary publications serving the in- 
dustry. To the publishers and editors 
of each of these publications who have 
been such good friends, I wish to say, 
“Thank you,” and to express the hope 
that this spirit of camaraderie between 
the Association and the press will be- 
come a stronger and stronger tie to the 
end that future generations of paper- 
makers will learn easily what many of 
us have had to strive so hard for. 

The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation has given us an opportunity 
to serve on certain of their committees, 
and their president and staff have been 
most considerate and helpful. To them 
we express our appreciation and wel- 
come any opportunity to be of service. 


TAPPI, the Salesmen’s Association, 
the Technical Section of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, and The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry have each 
shown a pleasing tendency to be co- 
operative with our Association and this 
kindness is appreciated. 


As usual, our largest source of sup- 
port has been the suppliers to the in- 
dustry. Our affiliates have given us 
financial support; and their represen- 
tatives have given unstintingly of their 
time, talent, counsel and energy to help 
make our meetings successful—and our 
Association sound and progressive. As 
long as the industry has such a far-see- 
ing group of people working with it 
in the devising and servicing of meth- 
ods and equipment, it has a good 
chance of surviving any outside com- 
petition. May the benefits accruing 
from our relationship with the affiliates 
always be mutual. 


It is a pleasure to tell you that no 
president could have had the benefit of 
more capable and active support and 
seasoned counsel than that given to me 
by our trustees, officers, directors, and 
committee chairmen. This assistance 
applies particularly to our Secretary 
Treasurer. 

From my vantage point, I can see the 
Association on the distant horizon con- 
tinuing to constructively serve an ever- 
expanding industry—an industry that 
is almost as basic as food and water 
and one upon which the world is con- 
tinuing to place a greater and greater 
responsibility. May the accomplish- 
ments of the Association during my ten- 
ure of office as president, made possible 
by the efforts of so many, serve as one 
more solid stepping stone to a strong 
and prosperous pulp and paper in- 
dustry of tomorrow. 

Following the President's address, 
proposed changes in the Constitution 
of the Association that had been recom- 
mended by the Planning Committee 
and approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors, were read and adopted. 

The members then adopted the re- 
port of the Resolution Committee after 
it was read by Harry E. Weston, chair- 
man, who served on this committee 
with vice presidents James Fish and 
Glen Sutton. 


Resolutions 

WHEREAS, Production facilities are 
closing up gradually on a continually 
increasing market demand for paper 
and paperboard (a per capita consump- 
tion of 342 lb. in 1947) ; be it 

Resolved, That continued thought 
and study be given by the Association 
membership to more satisfactory con- 
trol of production costs through better 
technology, more efficient equipment 
and mill layout, and through improved 
employee morale. 

WHEREAS, the pulpwood require- 
ments of the industry are increasing at 
a significant rate; be it 

Resolved, That greater effort be 
made by the membership of the As- 
sociation to obtain highest possible 
yield of fiber in the pulping operations 
that is commensurate with the end use 
of the pulp, to develop procedures for 
more efficient utilization of greater 
quantities of the lesser desired wood 
species, and to minimize fiber losses in 
the conversion of pulp to paper. 

WHEREAS, the continued progress of 
the industry depends in no small way 
on the skill of its working force; be it 

Resolved, That every member of the 
Association, each in his respective mill, 
be of such help as possible in the train- 
ing of mill employees to better meet 
technological advances and otherwise 
to become better informed and more 
highly skilled workers. 
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““ZLS‘‘ BALL BEARING 
Norma-Hoffmann Extra 
Light XLS ball bearings 
are available in a size 
range from 1¥%" to 224%" 
bore and a maximum of 
28" diameter. 
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NORMA -HOFFMANN 
EXTRA LIGHT XLS SERIES 


Precision Bearings Provide 
greater latitude in designs 


These Norma-Hoffmann Extra Light Pre- 
cision Ball Bearings— XLS types— provide 
the solution to cramped bearing space in 
machine design. In addition to the advan- 
tages of low friction, compactness and light 
weight, the abnormally large bores, com- 
pared to outside diameter, give designers 
greater latitude in designs of their equip- 
ment. They are also suitable for combined 
radial and thrust loads in either direction. 
Investigate Norma-Hoffmann Extra-Light 
Precision Bearings for your designs. Our 
Field Engineers will gladly aid you in the 
application and selection of the proper 
bearing for your particular designs. Write 
for their services and catalog. 





NORMA-HOFFMANN 


PFoeviior BEBRRINGS 


ALL . ROLLER - THRUST 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CO! RATION, 

STAMFORD, CONNECTI 

FIELD OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 
Pi h, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., 


Seattle, 
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WHEREAS, the Association has under- 
taken the preparation of a series of re- 
ports and monographs on subjects of 
definite interest to its membership and 
to the entire pulp and paper industry; 
be it 

Resolved, That this effort receive the 
utmost co-operation of as many mem- 
bers of the Association and of the Al- 
lied Industrial Affiliates as may be nec- 
essary to do a satisfactory job. 

WHEREAS, the project covering the 
collection, editing, and publishing of 
data pertaining to chemicals used in 
the paper industry has been completed 
in the printing of a practical and very 
attractive wire-bound volume; be it 

Resolved, That the Chemical Book 
Committee, collectively and individu- 
ally, receive the commendation of the 
entire membership of the Association 
for this worthy addition to the litera- 
ture of the pulp and papermaking in- 
dustry. 

WHEREAS, the book entitled Preven- 
tive Maintenance in Pulp and Paper 
Mills (which presents all details of a 
conference conducted at Middletown, 
Ohio, under the supervision of the As- 
sociation) and a pamphlet entitled 
Code for Safe Operation of Paper Mill 
Dryers (prepared by a committee) have 
been published recently ; be it 

Resolved, That this record serve as 
a word of thanks to each individual 
who participated in any way in these 
activities of the Association. 

WHEREAS, the Allied Industrial Aff- 
liates of the Association, represented so 
ably during the past year by Frank E. 
Hutton as chairman, has functioned so 
co-operatively in the best interests of 
the Association, be it 

Resolved, That this participation of 
so many firms of the allied industries 
receive the acknowledgment of the en- 
tire membership of the Association. 

WHEREAS, John W. Bolton and Sons 
Company through its Third Bolton 
Award Contest stimulated during the 
past year an unusuai number of manu- 
script entries on ‘‘My Plan for Improv- 
ing the Safety Record in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry,” the thirteen prize win- 
ning papers of which have been pub- 
lished and distributed by the John W. 
Bolton & Sons Company; be it 


Resolved, That the Association mem- 
bership give due recognition to this 
donor and to every participant in the 
contest—prize winner or not—for mak- 
ing the entire pulp and paper industry 
more safety conscious and a safer place 
in which to work. 


WHEREAS, Raymond F. Bennett, as 
president of the Association for the past 
year, has so strongly energized the wide 
flung activities of the Association 
through his seemingly tireless effort 
and sincere interest, thus furthering 
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markedly the accomplishments of the 
Association, be it 

Resolved, That each member of the 
Association recognize this contribution 
of outstanding ee 

WHEREAS, the many details connect- 
ed with the management of the Asso- 
ciation have been so splendidly han- 
dled by our secretary-treasurer, George 
W. Craigie, be it 

Resolved, That this recognition serve 
as a personal testimonial to him from 
the entire membership. 

WHEREAS, the many activities of the 
Association and its various divisions 
have been covered so adequately in 
Paper Mill News, the official publica- 
tion of the Association, and other mag- 
azines of the industry; be it 





Ollie W. Messner, newly elected president of 
The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association 


Resolved, That this pronouncement 
render to each of the obliging publica- 
tions the grateful appreciation of the 
Association membership. 

The report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee, submitted by Ollie W. Messner, 
first vice president, was then read and 


adopted. 
New Officers 


The morning’s business session was 
concluded with a report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee presented by its 
chairman, William H. Brydges, past 
president. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President—Ollie W. Messner, Rob- 
ertson Paper Box Company, Inc., 
Montville, Conn. 

First Vice President — Charles H. 
Reese, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Port Edwards, Wis. 

Second Vice President—James Fish, 
Erving Paper Mills, Erving, Mass. 

Third Vice President — Charles E. 


Ackley, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Fourth Vice President—Glenn Sut- 
ton, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Fifth Vice President — Gordon K. 
Singletary, Brunswick Pulp and Paper 
Co., Brunswick, Ga. 


Named to the Board of Directors 
Were past presidents, Raymond L. Bar- 
ton, Michigan Paper Company, Plain- 
well, Mich., and E. T. A. Coughlin of 
Richland, Mich. 


Vertrees Young Speaks on 
Southern Timberlands 

Speaker of Wednesday morning's 
general conference was  Vertrees 
Young, vice president of the Gaylord 
Container Corporation, Bogalusa, La., 
whose topic was “The Mill Executive 
Enters the Woods.”’ In his address he 
described the executive's responsibility 
in procuring an adequate supply of 
timber. He asserted that the South is 
capable of producing 20 to 25 million 
cords of wood a year more than it now 
produces, while in Louisiana there are 
one and a half million acres of forest 
land that should be planted. 


Mr. Young said there are 33 million 
acres throughout the South that have 
been cut clear or have less than 40 per 
cent stocking, which could produce the 
20 to 25 million cords a year. 


“Proper fire protection will help ma- 
terially, but a tremendous planting job 
lies ahead if these lands are to be thor- 
oughly restocked,” he said. “Planting 
is its own reward if you have the money 
and the courage to undertake it. I be- 
lieve the only limit to the planting pro- 
gram in the South will be the number 
of seedlings available each year. The 
demand at present far exceeds the sup- 
ply.” 

According to Mr. Young, mills will 
soon have to grow their future wood 
supply or be able to buy it in competi- 
tion with other wood-using industries 
—or curtail their operations. But he 
doesn’t think they will ever own their 
entire supply. A mill producing 500 
tons of pulp per day would need 750,- 
000 acres of woodlands to do it. Of 
16 million acres of forest land in Lou- 
isiana, one and a half million are bare, 
and five and six-tenths million are very 
thinly stocked and need partial plant- 


ing. 


Story of Boxes Told 
in Technicolor Movie 

A highlight of the general confer- 
ence was the technicolor movie, ““Trees 
to Boxes at Bogalusa,” showing the 
entire operation in the Bogalusa area. 
Mr. Young, who had directed the mak- 
ing of the film, narrated the story as it 
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LIKE TO WORK 


MR. 


If you say “No”, we challenge you, for every mill 
superintendent is eternally working puzzles. 

Puzzles pop up everywhere—in the beater room 
—in the machine room—in the converting plant. 
Things going wrong. Things to adjust, to replace. 

Take water. To you it is a belt to transport fiber. 
To you water poses problems in your Hydrapulpers, 
in your beaters, in your jordans, in your pumps, 
stock lines, and chests. 

On the machine—and here is where felts come 
in—water removal concerns the surface tension of 
your felts, the pressure on them, their porosity, the 
speed you’re running—those points and many more 
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—each a truly scientific puzzle and ever crying for 
attention. 

Felt manufacturing is, therefore, an art. And that’s 
why Orr emphasizes the advantage of having an Orr 
representative suggest the particular kinds of felts 
your particular machine should have. 


COMPLETE LINE OF WOOLEN FELTS: STANDARD 
— untreated; ORR - CHEM — chemically - treated; 
COTTON WARP for cement and asbestos products. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO 





SUPERINTENDENT ? 
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Vertrees Young (left), vice president Gayl 


Gaylord Container Corp., spoke at the General Conference 


session Wed. Inesday morning. Shown with him (right) is Raymond F. Bennett, Ecusta Paper Corp., 
and presiding president of the Association 


was shown by its producer, Walter L. 
Glass, of F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, 
N. Y. Every inch of its 3300 feet of 
16 mm. film, including descriptive 


titles, was a revelation and education 
in the planting and cutting —, 
l 


in Southern forestry, the handling and 

transportation of wood to the mill, its 
manufacture into pulp, paper and pa- 

porenrs. and final conversions into 
ags and boxes. 

J. M. Murray, pulp and paper mill 
superintendent of Gaylord Container 
Corporation, presided at this confer- 
ence. ; 


Affiliates Hold Annual 
Dinner and Election 

The annual dinner of the Allied In- 
dustrial Affiliates and their represen- 
tatives was held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
on the evening of May 18. It was pre- 
sided over by Frank E. Hutton, of The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, who was chairman of the Indus- 
trial Affiliates Committee for the last 
year. A new committee consisting of 
the following ten members was nom- 
inated and elected for the coming year: 

Chairman—F. F. Frothingham, Bird 
Machine Company, South Walpole, 
Mass. 

First Vice Chairman—F. A. Soder- 
berg, General Dyestuff Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Second Vice Chairman—Allan Hyer, 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, 
N. Y. 


R. M. Upright, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich. 

Edward L. Lukemire, Dicalite Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. C. Clarke, John W. Bolton & 
Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 

J. L. Van Nort, Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Norman B. Scott, The Orr Felt and 
Blanket Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

R. E. Briggs, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

James M. McAlear, Mason-Neilan 
Regulator Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Associate Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association, Harry E. Weston, was 


elected secretary-treasurer of the Indus- 
trial Affiliates Committee. 

Following the dinner, Walter L. 
Glass, of F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, 
N. Y., showed interesting and enter- 
taining colored movies of the Mardi 
Gras Carnival and Ball, and other films 
including the 1947 New York-Brook- 
lyn World Series baseball games. 


GROUP MEETINGS 

Group meetings started on Wed- 
nesday afternoon and _ continued 
throughout Thursday. Twenty-seven 
papers and four forums were present- 
ed during the nine sessions. Listed 
herewith are the subjects of the papers, 
the authors, and the sessions for which 
they were scheduled: 


Wood Room and 
Woods Operations 
Chairman—J. M. Murray, Gaylord 
Container Corporation. 
“Woodyard Chains,” 
Link-Belt Company. 
“General Trends in Solving Chip- 
ping Problems,” C. L. Durkee, D. J. 
Murray Company. 
“Wood Room Design,” Alfred Su- 
ter, Gaylord Container Corporation. 
“Electric Drives with Fluid Coup- 
lings for Materials Handling Equip- 
ment and Power Driven Machinery,” 
F. W. Atz, Link-Belt Company. 


J. W. Sears, 


Mill Maintenance 

Chairman—Cedric A. Stone, Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company. 

‘Application and Maintenance Tech- 
niques for Mill Insulation,” Utley W. 
Smith, Magnesia Insulation Mfrs. As- 
sociation. 

“Getting the Maximum Flexibility 
from Our Engineering and Mainte- 


Harry E. Weston, associate secretary-treasurer 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association 
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Perkins Calender Rolls are the result of the longest 
and broadest experience. No Calender is 
better than the rolls in it. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shown here are the 
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past presidents of the Superintendents Association who were present at the New Orleans Convention: (Left to right) Seated— 


Killey E. Terry, 1935; John H. O'Connell, 1922-1923; Fred C. Boyce, the first president, 1919-1921; E. T. A. Coughlin, 1926; Wm. H. Brydges, 1933; 
Standing—Raymond L. Barton, 1945-1946; Oscar Stamets, 1942; and Howard H. Harrison, 1940. (Now a past president, but not shown in this group 
is Raymond F. Bennett, 1947, who.presided at the New Ori 


nance Department,’ William P. Jor- 
dan, Ecusta Paper Corporation. 

“Fire Prevention and Protection in 
Pulp and Paper Mills,” J. P. Hamil- 
ton, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 

“Use of Electric Welding in Pulp 
and Paper Mills,” A. C. Porter, Wood- 
ward Wight and Company, represent- 
ing Lincoln Electric Company. 

“Benefits of the Use of Special Al- 
loys in Pulp and Paper Mill Mainte- 
nance,” H. O. Teeple, International 
Nickel Company. 

“The Care and Repair of Rubber 
Covered Equipment in Pulp and Paper 


Mills,” H. H. Burrows, Manhattan 
Rubber Company. 
Coated Papers 

Chairman — James R. Simpson, 


Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 

“Supercalendering of Coated and 
Machine Coated Papers,’” Ward Wheel- 
et, Wheeler Roll Company. - 

Forum: “Coating Techniques” 

Panel Members: 

Moderator—O. W. Callighan, Ed- 
gar Brothers Company. 

James Simpson, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company. 

Dr. George Cramer, Sinclair & Val- 
entine Company. 

E. T. A. Coughlin, Charles T. Main, 
Inc. 

Howard B. Richmond, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company. 

Benjamin R. Newcomb, ria Wal- 
dron Company. 

Edward P. Gillan, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. 

Ward Wheeler, Wheeler Roll Com- 


pany. 
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Prof. Reed, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. 

Morris Kantrowitz, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Fine Paper and Tissue 

Chairman—James Fish, Erving Pa- 
per Mills. 

Co-Chairman—Carl Welte, Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company. 

“A New Approach to Slime Con- 
trol,” Frederick A. Soderberg, General 
Dyestuff Corporation. 

Forum: “The Modern Paper Ma- 
chine” 

Panel Members: 

Moderator—Carl Welte, Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. 

J. Wesley Joslyn, Sandy Hill Iron 
and Brass Works. 
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Frank Sanger, Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany. 
Leon E. Smith, Downingtown Mfg. 
Company. 
H. C. Moore, Beloit Iron Works. 
G. A. Peterson, Rice Barton Cor- 
poration. 
C. H. Vickery, E. D. Jones & Sons 
Company. 
L. W. Isham, Bagley & Sewall Com- 
pany. 
Paul Boronow, Valley Iron Works 
Company. 
R. L. Kutter, Black-Clawson Com- 
any. 
Richard Temple, The Moore & 
White Company. 


Sulphite 

Chairman—Harold A. Skinner, Mar- 
athon Corp. 

“Petroleum Base Pitch-Control Addi- 
tive for Sulphite Pulping,” H. E. Cor- 
bin and W. A. Beman, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

“Askania Thin Stock Consistency 
Regulator,” Wilbur F. Pray, Askania 
Regulator Co. 

“Application of Remote Control De- 
vices to Diaphragm Valves,” R. T. 
Kidde, Hills-McCanna Co. 


Board 


Chairman—Harry E. Hadley, The 
Gardner-Richardson Co. 

“The Application of Felts to Board 
Machines,” Larry Woodside, Albany 
Felt Co. 

“Some New Thoughts Regarding the 
Cylinder Machine,” Jacob V. Edge, 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 

Forum: “Board” 

Panel Members: 
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Fabricating a Complete 
Piping System is a Job 
for an Expert... .. 


No two piping systems are alike . . . and, 
analyzing requirements from the blueprint 
is like analyzing a fingerprint—it's a job 
for an expert. 

P.P.&E. takes your piping job at the 
blueprint stage, and assumes complete 
responsibility for its proper fabrication and 
efficient installation. 

Materials are selected on the basis of con- 
ditions to be met, expertly shop fabricated 
in a completely equipped, modern plant, 
and erected by trained and experienced 
craftsmen. 

On your next job—take advantage of the 
45 years’ experience, and the advanc 
engineering and manufacturing technique 
available at P.P.&E. Consult our nearest AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


representative. 


a 





10 Forty -Third Street — Pittsburgh, Penna 
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Newly-elected 


Moderator—Harry E. Hadley, Gard- 
ner-Richardson Co. 

John R. Stinson, Hummel & Down- 
ing Co. 

Walter F. Wolfe, Mac Sim Bar 
Paper Co. 


Kraft 

Co-Chairmen—Claude Metcalf, 
Brown Paper Mills Company, and Gor- 
don Singletary, Brunswick Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

“Cooking by Means of Automatic 
Gas-Off and Time Cycle Control,” Jo- 
seph F. Keyes, North Carolina Pulp 
Co 


“Some Modern Concepts of Stock 
Preparation,” Tany Agronin, Shartle 
Bros. 

“Recovery of Chemical Losses from 
Recovery Furnace Stack Gases by Cot- 
trell Electrical Precipitators’—L. M. 
Roberts, C. E. Beaver and W. N. 
Blessing, Research Corp. 


Power 

Chairman—Charles Reese, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Inc. 

“A New Appraisal of the Fuel Situa- 
tion,” John Van Brunt, Combustion 
Engr. Co. (Read by H. D. Nickle, of 
the same company, and released 
through the courtesy of the Midwest 
Power Conference.) 

“The Chemical Cleaning of Boilers 
and Paper Processing Equipment,” J. 
T. Browning, Dowell Incorporated. 

“The Modern Paper Machine 
Drive,” George W. Plaisted, General 
Electric Co. 

“Protection of Heavy Electrical Pow- 
er Circuits,” W. M. Emmons, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

Forum: “Safe Operating Pressure 
for Paper Machine Dryers” 

Panel Members: 

Moderator —T. J. Jerardi, Black- 
Clawson Co. 
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president of the Association, Ollie W. Messner (center) is shown with Charles H. 
Reese, left, now first vice president, and Glen Sutton now fourth vice president 


Sam T. Weber, Black-Clawson Co. 

G. H. Suhs, Sorg Paper Co. 

Nels H. Sandberg, Waldorf Paper 
Products Co. 


Graphic Arts 


Chairman — Robert W. Pattison, 
American Writing Paper Corp. 

“Ink and Paper,” Dr. George Cra- 
mer, Sinclair and Valentine Co. (A 
discussion of Letterpress, Lithography, 
and Gravure.) 

‘New Papers Developed During the 
War,” Morris Kantrowitz, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

“Lithography,” Prof. R. F. Reed, 
Lithographic Foundation. (Indicating 
specifications for paper for Lithograph- 
ic process. ) 

[ Abridgments of some of the above 
papers will be found in the section 
“Convention Papers . . . Abridged” 
of this and successive issues. | 


Dinner Meeting Topped 
by Good Fellowship 


On Thursday evening the ladies 
gathered with the men at a joint din- 
ner in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Roosevelt. The toastmaster, Frank E. 
Hutton, of The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, and the master of ceremon- 
ies, John Eversman, of Ecusta Paper 
Corporation, set the stage for a relax- 
ing and entertaining evening. 

President Bennett and his program 
committee deserved all of the praise 
that was manifested by the diners for 
a capital dinner and stage show. All 
of the numbers on the program were 
high class, topped by the violin solos 
of Mr. Eversman accompanied by Mary 
Glass at the piano, and vocal solos by 
Lucille Heffner. Community singing 
was led by Harry Hulmes. Emile 
Parra, eccentric dancer and singer, was 
a dynamo of song and enthusiasm. 


1.B.M.P. Hold Breakfast— 
Initiate Pres. Bennett 


The men assembled early Friday 
morning in the Grand Ballroom for 
the hilarious Men’s Breakfast, which 
was presided over by Judge Ray 
Smythe, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Migratory Peddlers. 
The I.B.M.P. was formed in 1941 by 
a group of Pacific Northwest Supply 
men serving the pulp and paper indus- 
try. Greater service to the industry is 
the keynote of its purpose. 

The Judge's assistants from the West 
coast who joined him in his amusing 
antics were Larry K. Smith, of Pulp & 
Paper; A. G. Natwick, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation; and M. J. Maguire, 
Hercules Powder Company. The ma- 
jor event of the breakfast was the ini- 
tiation into honorary membership of 
President Raymond F. Bennett. 


Two Luncheons Held— 
Men Hear Hartley and 
Women Take River Trip 


Following the pattern of last year’s 
program, two luncheons were held on 
Friday, May 21. Toastmaster of the 
Men’s Luncheon in the Grand Ball- 
room was Charles Reese, second vice 
president. The speaker was the Hon- 
orable Fred A. Hartley, Jr., co-author 
of the Taft-Hartley Bill, who presented 
a timely discussion of the labor law. 

The congressman said that he was 
going to propose legislation “to make 
it a federal offense to interfere with 
the civil rights of a worker to go to 
his job.” This provision, he declared, 
was in the original draft of the labor 
law submitted by the House but was 
modified out of the final legislation in 
conference with the Senate. He ex- 
plained it would not be a “scab law” 
because the law would protect only a 
worker who already was employed by 
management and not new employees 
brought in to break up a strike. 

Speaking of the Taft-Hartley Law, 
he asserted that “its anti-closed shop 
provision merely tells the unions to 
open up too, instead of creating monop- 
olies they profess to abhor.”” The pro- 
hibition of secondary boycotts, juris- 
dictional strikes and featherbedding is 
also working out satisfactorily since 
the law took effect last August 22, he 
added. 

One instance in which Mr. Hartley 
thinks the Act may have been amiss is 
the provision that requires labor lead- 
ers only to sign affidavits denying 
Communist affiliations. “We should 
have included the employers in that 
too. Many labor leaders considered 
this an affront to their integrity,” he 
said. “But there’s no denying that it 
enabled the rank and file to rid them- 
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from 

birch and aspen 
wow come 
semi-chemical 


pulps 


A BUNDANT and fast growing, these hardwoods are capa- 
ble of vast increases over standard yields after sodium sul- 
phite treatment followed by SPROUT-WALDRON refining. 


Readily bleached and with high initial strengths, such 
pulps may be substituted for bisulphite in book and com- 
parable grades. 











Low power and high increments of clean, uncut fibers, 
offer inducement to serious consideration. 

SPROUT-WALDRON offers you its technical knowl- 
edge and experience in consultation. 
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Newly-elected first vice-president Charles H. 
Reese, who presided at the Men's Luncheon 
on Friday 


selves of a lot of Communistic leaders.” 
The delightful Ladies’ Luncheon was 
held in the University Room of the 
hotel. Immediately thereafter the la- 
dies participated in a gay Bingo Party 
conducted by John Eversman. Earlier 
features of the ladies’ program were a 
conducted walking tour of the Old 
French Quarter, a luncheon in the col- 
orful Patio Royal, and a 214 hour ex- 
cursion on the Mississippi River. 


Employee Training and 
Labor Relations Subjects 
of Friday Gen. Sessions 

Two important general conferences 
occupied the time of the delegates on 
Friday. The morning conference dealt 
with the subject “Employee Training.” 
Presiding at. the session was A. G. 
Natwick, of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, who presented a paper en- 
titled “The Crown Willamette Paper 
School.” Descriptions of the methods 





The Hon. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, was guest speaker at the 
Men’‘s Luncheon 


of their respective companies were pre- 
sented by Stanley Stumpf, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation; W. A. White, Jr., 
Shartle Bros. Machine Company; and 
J. H. Groves, Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration. 

At the afternoon conference, DeLoss 
Walker, industrial relations counselor 
of Chicago, — an informative 
address on labor relations. Mr. Walk- 
er, who spoke at the 1947 convention, 
presented much new material from his 
field. 

Mr. Walker declared that both labor 
and management must be “educated to 
the fact that they are not working for 
themselves, but for the customer. The 
answer to every problem we have to- 
day comes down to production. When 
we produce more products of better 
quality at less cost, then we'll have 
them licked. Workers will share in 
the profits of increased production, and 
at the same time profit by lower prices.” 





Raymond F. Bennett, Association president, 
who was toastmaster at the banquet on 
Friday evening 
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Harry H. Straus, president, Ecusta Paper Corp., 
who was the guest speaker at the banquet 





Mr. Walker explained that his mis- 
sion is to get management to set up 


’ schools for their workers in which la- 


bor can be educated to the futility of 
using force to settle grievances. 

“You can't win with force,” he as- 
serted. “A strike has never settled 
anything. Time lost is lost forever. It 
can never be made up by anyone.” 


Get-Together Party and Banquet 

Again this year the Industrial Athl:- 
ates were hosts of the Superintendents 
and their ladies at the Fifth Annual 
Get-Together Party. A beautiful cor- 
sage was presented to each lady, and 
gay music set a delightful background 
to the festivities. Following this pleas 
ant prelude, everyone gathered in the 
Grand Ballroom for the social high- 
light of the convention, the Annual 
Banquet. President Raymond F. Ben- 
nett was toastmaster and the principal 
speaker was Harry H. Straus, president 
of Ecusta Paper Corporation. 

Mr. Straus spoke on the subject 
“Where Are We Going?’ following 
the general theme of free enterprise. 
From a flashback to World War I, he 
brought the industrial picture down to 
the present time, touching upon the ef- 
fect of internationalism. 

As in former years, the banquet was 
followed by a gay evening of dancing 
to the music of Johnny DeDroit’s 
Orchestra. 





PAST PRESIDENTS 
American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association 
Fred C. Boyce.................... 1919-1921 
John H. O’Connell............1922-1923 
Nelson R. Davis......... 1924-1925 
E. T. A. Coughlin.............. 1926 
Fred J. Rooney.................. 1927-1928 
Benjamin T. Larabee........ 1929 
James G. Ramsey............ ‘ 1930 
Ca pees... 1931 
Roy H. Kelly...................... 1932 
William H. Brydges.......... 1933 
Herbert T. Randall... 1934 
a 1935 
Charles Champion ............ 1936 
Frank J. Timmerman........ 1937 
Brydon D. Millidge.......... 1938 
F, LeRoy Zellers................ 1939 
i. Se. Seen... 1940 
Arthur B. C. Drew............ 1941 
cecer Gapmets ................ 1942 
Grover Keeth .................... 1943 
Stanford G. Blankinship.. 1944 
Raymond L. Barton.......... 1945-1946 
Homer H. Latimer............ 1947 
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eVERSATILE in its 
rR Usefulness! 


RINGVALVE 
FILTER 








We recommend the Oliver 
Ringvalve Filter for the fol- 










lowing applications: We recommend its purchase for your mill not only be- 
; cause it has thoroughly proved its superiority but 
Sulphite, Sulphate because it’s not a “cramped” filter. There is plenty of 


space between drum and vat for pulp circulation. The 
vat is designed for “through the floor” installation. 


or Soda Washing 


s Bleach Washing And as a reminder of its operating features here are 
a few: wide submergence range; operable with baro- 

% Decker-Washing metric leg; low flow resistance; can take peak loads 
in stride; uniform sheet and high washing efficiency. 

& Deckering Yes, we recommend the Oliver Ringvalve for any of 
the operations noted above. Many mills are glad, 

High Density today, they accepted our Ringvalve recommendations. 


Thickening 








OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 





New York 18,N.Y. _ icago 1, IIL 

33 West 42nd Street 221 N. Street 
Western Sales Division 

San Francisco 11, Oakland 1, Calif 


2900 Glascock Street 
Sales and Manufacturing Representative; 
E. Long Limited 


Factories: Oakland, Calif, * Hazleton, Pa. > Orillia,Canada +> Melbourne, Australia 
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DR. J. REICHERT TO HEAD 
EMPIRE SECTION OF TAPP! 
Officers for the 1948-1949 season 
were unanimously elected at the ‘Tegu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Western 
New York Group Empire State Section 
of TAPPI on May 12 in Niagara Falls. 
The new officers are: 
General Chairman—Dr. J. Reichert, 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls. 





Dr. J. Reichert 


Program Committee—G. H. Rand, 
Jr., of International Paper Company, 
Niagara Falls. 

Dinner Committee—G. Storin, of 
the Niagara Alkali Company, Niagara 
Falls. 

Attendance Committee—W. Day, of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Niagara 
Falls. 

Publicity Committee—I. Earle, of 
the Upson Company, Lockport. 

Following the election, Dr. A. H. 
Nadelman, of International Paper 
Company and general chairman of the 
1947-1948 season, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, R. J. O’Brien, 
we manager of Moore Business 

orms, Inc., Niagara Falls. His topic 
was ‘Use Requirements of Paper from 
a Converters Point of View.” 


v 


OHIO SECTION OF TAPPI 
ANNOUNCES NEW OFFICERS 
The first meeting of the newly 

elected officers and executive commit- 

tee of the Ohio Section of Tappi was 

held at the Hotel Manchester in Mid- 

dletown, Ohio, May 27. 

Chairman Phil S. Cade, of the 
Harding-Jones Paper Company, pre- 
sided. Other officers are: 

Vice Chairman: Arthur Thurn, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company. 
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Recording Secretary: H. A. Smith, 
The Mead Corporation. 


Corresponding Secretary: S. R. 
Holmes, Gardner-Richardson Com- 
pany. 


Treasurer: R. D. McCarron, Stein 
Hall Company. 

Executive Committee: Ken Geohe- 
gan, Howard Paper Mills, Inc.; E. C. 
Hendrickson, The Mead Corporation; 
C. D. Roese, The Wrenn Paper Com- 
pany; D. M. Yost, Sorg Paper Com- 
pany; and H. H. Harrison, The Crystal 
Tissue Company. 

Program Chairman: Don Goodman, 
Sorg Paper Company. 


v 


PAC. COAST SECTION OF 
TAPP! ELECTS OFFICERS 


Harold C. Wall, chemist at the 
Longview Fibre Company (Longview, 
Wash.), was elected chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Section of TAPPI at the 
annual meeting held in May at Gear- 
hart, Oregon. He succeeds Dr. Joseph 
L. McCarthy, of the University of 
Washington. Walter Holzer was 
named vice chairman; R. M. True, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Ben Natwick, 
member of the executive committee. 

The program included a discussion 
of the Taft-Hartley Act by Rev. James 
A. Fogerty, of Portland University, a 
talk on chemical pulping of Douglas fir 
by Dr. John M. McGovern, a talk on 
Northwest forest resources by W. B. 
Greeley, and a discussion of job evalu- 
ation by J. M. Pedford. 


v 


PLASTICS COMMITTEE OF 
TAPPI PLANS CONFERENCE 


The Plastics Committee of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry will sponsor a two-day con- 
ference at the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin, on August 
16-17. This conference will immedi- 
ately precede the Fundamental Research 
Conference on the Physical Nature of 
the Components of Wood to be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin, on August 18- 
20. The two conferences are being held 
consecutively in Wisconsin as a con- 
venience to the large number of indus- 
try and university men who will be in- 
terested in attending both meetings. 

The program on August 16 will be 
devoted to a symposium on the nature 
of the adhesion of resins to cellulose 
and will be under the direction of Her- 
man Mark of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. The meeting on the fol- 
lowing day will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of plastic coating of paper under 
the chairmanship of R. H. Mosher of 
the Marvellum Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. This meeting will be 





under the genéral chairmanship of 
Edwin C. Jahn of the New York State 
College of Forestry. 

The Conway Hotel in Appleton has 
indicated that it can accommodate 
about 100 persons for the nights of 
August 15-16. Reservations should be 
ma now with the hotel. The Apple- 
ton Hotel in Appleton, the Menasha 
Hotel in Menasha, and the Valley Inn 
at Neenah can also accommodate a 
number of people who make reserva 
tions 1n time. 

v 


P. O. DEITSCH PRESENTS 
GUMMED TAPE PROGRAM TO 
PAPER AND TWINE ASS‘N 

Philip O. Deitsch, managing director 
o: the Gummed Industries Association, 
presented the Gummed Sealing Tape 
Division's new educational program on 
better package sealing to the Paper and 
Twine Association at its annual con- 
vention at French Lick, Indiana, on 
June 11. 

His talk explained all phases of this 
nation-wide program, which is de- 
signed to help shippers everywhere cut 
shipping damage losses by doing a 
better package sealing job (Cf. P.I. and 
P.W., April, 1948, p. 104). The pres- 
entation included a showing of the new 





Philip ©. Deitsch, managing director of the 
c 0 Dietitian nti 





sound slide film, “How to Seal It Right 
with Gummed Tape.” Mr. Deitsch is 
confident that this film, together with 
the other elements of the Association's 
five-point program, offers a practical 
solution to the problem of shipping 
damage losses, which last year reached 
an all-tinte high of over $200,000,000. 
As this problem is of vital concern to 
the Paper and Twine Association, the 
presentation was received with great 
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interest by those who attended the 
French Lick meeting. 

This new educational campaign con- 
sists of the following five closely re- 
lated parts: the sound slide film, a 
large pictorial wall chart, and a pocket 
size instruction manual, together with 
an advertising campaign and direct mail 
program to — shippers all over the 
country take advantage of these em- 
ployee training aids. 

Mr. Deitsch reported that the pro- 
gram is well under way, and is gaining 
increased momentum every day. Hun- 
dreds of requests for program presen- 
tations have been received from ship- 
pers and paper merchants, and show- 
ings are now being made all over the 
country. 


v 


>>» SCIENTISTS AND engineers 
from many parts of the world par- 
ticipated in the Pittsburgh Internation- 
al Conferertce on Surface Reactions 
which was held at the Mellon Insti- 
tute for Industrial Research in Pitts- 
burgh, June 7-11. Technical sessions 
were held in the mornings and eve- 
nings and the afternoons were spent 
on visits to Pittsburgh research labora- 
tories. 


v 


COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 10-13—First Western Packaging 
Exposition and Conference on Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping at the Civic Auditor- 
ium, San Francisco, Calif. 


Aug. 25-27 — TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting, Fundamental Research Committee, 
Madison, Wis. 

Sept. 4-6—Meeting of Technical Section, 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, Harri- 
son Hot Springs, B.C. 


Sept. 13-17—Third Instrument Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Philadelphia Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 27-29 — TAPPI (National) fall 
meeting, Mechanical Pulping Committee, 
Poland Springs, Me. 

Oct. 11-13—-TAPPI (National) fall meet- 
ing, Testing Divsion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 12-16—Fifth National Chemical Ex- 
position by the Chicago Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Chicago Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 18-22—Thirty-sixth Annual Safety 
Congress, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 25-28—TAPPI (National) fall meet- 
ing, Third Engineering Conference, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 28-30—Meeting of National Paper 
Trade Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Chicago Professional Paper Group meets 
the third Monday of each month at the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, Chicago, Ill. (except 
July and August). 








MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


It is as true in the field of ma- 
terials handling as it is in the field 
of medicine that a completely objec- 
tive and unbiased approach is es- 
sential to any search for facts. 


In many installations gas-pow- 
ered equipment does the best pos- 
sible job; and Clark gas-powered 
machines do these “‘best possible” 
jobs in the best possible manner. 
Many gas-powered Clark machines 
remain in operation after 20 years 
of continuous service—ample proof 
of their sturdy excellence. 


In many other installations it is 
clear that electric battery-powered 
machines will serve most efficiently 
and economically—and in these in- 
stances Clark sales engineers recom- 
mend Clark electrics. 





Electric fork truck loads palletized cases of canned 
goods on trailers. 


Clark undertook the manufacture 
of electric battery-powered fork 
trucks with a conviction that it 





Electric Fork Trucks 
and 
Gas Fork Trucks 


— CLARK 
BUILDS 
BOTH 








Gas-powered carloader with HI-LO-STACK clears 
car doors easily, tiers to 1! feet. 


could build a better machine than 
it could find on the market, and at 
a lower cost. Exclusive initial econ- 
omies which Clark foresaw and 
achieved—and which it affords 
Clark users—resulted from Clark’s 
mass production of both gas and 
electric machines as well as of most 


' of their major components, and 


from its unparalleled pattern of 
parts interchangeability. These are 
basic advantages immediately ap- 
parent to seasoned production men. 


It must be equally apparent— 
that whether Clark’s recommenda- 
tion is for gas-powered equipment 
or for electric battery - powered 
equipment, it is based on facts, and 
is tree of prejudices arising naturally 
out of a one-line approach, 


We believe that it will pay you to 
CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK FORK TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL 








TOWING TRACTORS 








CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 22, MICH. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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WYANDOTTE CORP. HONORS 
293 FAMILY COMBINATIONS 

A personnel policy which encourages 
the ner see of family teams of 
employees has proved successful at 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, according to 
President E. M. Ford, who is the fifth 
of his family to head its enterprises. 
His great-grandfather, Captain J. B. 
Ford, founded Michigan Alkali in 1890 
and the J. B. Ford Company in 1898. 
All of the present officers of Wyandotte 
have served an active apprenticeship 
of several years either in the produc- 
tion or sales departments of the Com- 
pany. 

A recent issue of the company em- 
ployee magazine featured some of the 
298 father-son, father-daughter, and 
father-son-daughter combinations. One 
picture showed the four generations of 
William Sharlows, three of whom have 
already served the Wyandotte organiza- 
tion for a total of 62 years. While some 
of the family teams cling to one type 
of operation, the wide variety of steps 
in the production of chemicals and spe- 





E. M. Ford, president Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation 


cialized cleaning materials permits oth- 
er families to follow several different 
trades. Such is the case of the Shar- 
lows, for one worked on Caustic Soda 





These Sharlows are one of the 298 father-son and father-daughter combinations now helping pro- 

duce Wyandotte chemicals and specialized cleaning materials. Any way you read—left to right, 

or up and down—the name is William Sharlow. Great grandfather, grandfather and father all work 

for Wyandotte; their service totals 62 years. And William—now aged six months—probably will 
work for the company, too, when he is through school 
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pee one works in the massive 
iler house at North Plant, and one 
helps service the hundreds of miles of 
pipe needed to carry the more than 
142 million gallons of brine and proc. 
essing water consumed each day at Wy 
andotte plants. 


v 


>>> THE OPENING OF a Chi- 
cago sales office with Beldon S. Tucker 
as district sales manager and the ap- 
pointment of Bruce Hetler as dis- 
tributor in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
have been announced by Economy 
Pumps, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. 
Tucker formerly was in charge of sani- 
tary works construction for the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs in Brazil. 
Mr. Hetler for a time was member of 
the technical committee of the Hy- 
draulic Institute. 


v 


WHITING CORP. ACQUIRES 
SPENCER & MORRIS, INC. 

The Whiting Corporation of Harvey, 
Illinois, has taken over the business and 
plant of Spencer & Morris, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, California, and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the tramrail- 
type Materials Handling Systems which 
Spencer & Morris have distributed 
widely during the past quarter century. 
The plant will be operated as the 
Spencer-Morris Division of the Whit- 
ing Corporation. 

S. H. Hammond, president of Whit- 
ing Corporation, announces that the 
purpose of the _— expansion is 
two-fold. It broadens the Whiting line 
of materials handling equipment to in- 
clude the California company’s tram- 
rail systems, and it provides Whiting 
with west coast manufacturing and 
assembling facilities. 

Whiting Corporation expects to con- 
tinue the Spencer-Morris efforts in the 
studio door field, and also to make 
available a certain amount of plant 
capacity for general job shop manu- 
facturing. 

v 


GILBERT KAHN ORGANIZES 

SERVICE FOR CHEMICAL 

AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Gilbert B. Kahn, for many years 
connected with the Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Company, New York, and well 
known in the chemical and allied indus- 
tries, has now set up his own organiza- 
tion for buying, selling, appraising, and 
liquidating machinery, equipment and 
complete plants in those fields. Offices 
and facilities are located at 75 West 
Street, New York 6, New York. 

A practical engineer with twenty 
years experience in buying and selling 
used chemical and process equipment, 
Mr. Kahn with his associates will serve 
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Fig. 150 — 150-pound Bronze 
Globe Valve with screwed ends, 
union bonnet and renewable 
composition disc. 





Fig. 1893—125-pound flanged end Gate 
Valve designed especially for Paper Mill 
Service. Body, bonnet and yoke are cast 
of 3% Nickel Iron; stem and screwed- 
in seat rings are of 18-8S Mo.; solid 
wedges are made of Ni-resist. 




















Fig. 500 — 125-pound Bronze 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
screwed-in bonnet, inside screw 
rising stem and tapered wedge: 
solid in sizes 44° to %", incl.; 
double in sizes 1” to 3”, incl. 






















Fig. 241—Large 125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Globe Valve. Made in 
sizes 2" to 16", inclusive. Has outside 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke 
and regrindable, renewable bronze seat 
and disc. Also available in All Iron. 
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of Modern Industry 


Throughout more than a hundred years of making 
valves, The Wm. Powell Company has continu- 
ally had its “eyes on tomorrow”—anticipating 
the future flow control requirements of industry. 
This foresight was responsible for Powell’s 
introduction of the first regrinding globe valve 
back in 1865. The design on which the patent was 
granted is shown above. 

Again, more than twenty years ago, Powell had a 
vision of the miracles to come in the chemical 
and process industries. The Powell Special 
Design and Alloy Valve division was established 
and ever since, as the demands have multiplied 
for valves to handle ever higher pressures and 
temperatures and a constantly increasing variety 
of corrosive media, Powell has always been ready 
with the valves to satisfy them. 

Today there’s a Powell Valve for every industrial 
flow control requirement and, as new demands 
arise, Powell will be ready to meet them. 


The Wm. Powell Company 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND ‘STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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these industries in every way, and fi- 
nance undertakings involving from one 
machine to complete operating plants. 
Long identified with the export phase 
of used machinery, Mr. Kahn has also 
announced plans to set up an export 
department. 


v 

>>> INTERESTS IN The Biggs 
Boiler Works Company, Akron, Ohio, 
have been disposed of by B. R. Barder, 
president, to capital represented by T. 
Hall Keyes, chairman of the board; 
K. McKinley Smith, president ; and T. 
E. Krizanek, executive vice president 
and general manager. Mr. Krizanek 
contributes more than twenty years’ 
experience in manufacturing and in- 
dustrial operation. 


v 


LINDSAY PUBLISHES ITS 
CHRONICLE 1939-1947 

The activities of The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Company, Cleveland, from 
1939 through 1947 have been briefed 
and published in the form of an attrac- 
tive and convenient booklet. 

This interesting chronicle was writ- 
ten by Harry H. Field, Lindsay vice 
president and treasurer. It is done in 
the nature of a sequel to the history of 
the first thirty-six years of the company. 
That work was issued just at a time 
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The copy-book 
phrase “silence is 
golden” does not 
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when wat waves were about to encircle 
the globe. 

This interesting story not only re- 
cords exactly what the company accom- 

lished during that period, but it 
sas in the names F the men who 
contributed to those accomplishments. 
This includes men in service and the 
company’s wartime accomplishments. 
A complete list of company employees 
as of January 1, 1948, is given. 

There are illustrations of the plant 
and the men who are responsible for 
its Operation. 


v 


LINK-BELT MOVES FROM 
SCHENECTADY TO ALBANY 
A district sales office has been 

opened in Albany, New York, by the 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago. District 

sales manager is J. Charles Bullock 

with headquarters at 309-310 First 

Trust Company 

Building, 444 

Broadway, Albany 

7. Mr. Bullock 

had been serving 

as district sales 
manager at the 

Schenectady office 

which is now dis- 

continued. 

Mr. Bullock 
started his Link-Belt career at the 
company’s gana Hed in Indianapolis 
in 1935. He was district sales engineer 
at the Link-Belt Ewart plant from 1942 
to 1945, and district sales engineer at 
the company’s Atlanta plant from 1945 
to 1948. 





J. Charles Bullock 


v 


>> b A CLEVELAND OFFICE has 
been opened by Franklin F. Bogardus, 
district sales manager for Roots-Con- 
nersville Blower Corporation (Con- 
nersville, Ind.). A member of the 
Connersville plant since 1924, Mr. 
Bogardus will cover about the same 
territory previously handled from the 
factory. 


v 


CLARK ASSOCIATES SET UP 
PLANT COST CONTROL DEPT. 
Frederic C. Clark Associates, con- 
sulting engineers, have announced the 
establishment of a Plant Cost Control 
Department under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Montgomery, a former 
associate of the late George A. Ware, 
who developed the Cost Engineering 


Service for the American Paper & Pulp 


Association. 

Since Mr. Ware’s death, there had 
been many expressions of concern that 
the service which he had performed 
for so many years might come to an 
end. However, the work will be con- 
tinued by Frederic C. Clark Associates 





under Miss Montgomery, whose ability 
and thorough knowledge of the subject 
are well known. 

The service includes: 

1) Surveys and critical analyses of 
cost accounting and production control 
procedures, 

2) Consultation with management 
regarding the status of company sys- 
tems and improvements necessary, 

3) Installation of improved meth- 
ods, 

4) Development of standards of 
performance, budgetary control, and 
standard costs, 

5) Development of concise reports 
for management. 


v 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. 
AWARDS SERVICE PINS TO 
339 VETERAN EMPLOYEES 


Inaugurating an employee service 
recognition program on a nation-wide 
basis to cover personnel of its eleven 
plants, Diamond Alkali Company on 
May 19 awarded service pins to 339 
employees from its Painesville, Ohio, 

lant and general headquarters in 
Cleveland, who have served the com- 
pany continuously for periods ranging 
from 10 to 35 years. 

Combined service of this group re- 
ceiving the diamond-shaped mementos 
from President Raymond F. Evans and 
other Diamond operating executives 
totals nearly 7,000 years. 

The ceremony marked the first time 
that the awards were made jointly to 
veteran employees from Diamond Al- 
kali’s Painesville plant, largest of its 
eleven facilities across the country 
producing both basic and specialized 
alkalis, and the company’s general 
headquarters, which were transferred 
from Pittsburgh to Cleveland in March. 
This nation-wide service pin plan is an 
outgrowth of the program established 
in Painesville in 1941. 


¥ 


>>> THE ACQUISITION OF the 
Hydraulics Division of the Airex 
Manufacturing Company, located in 
Long Island, New York, has been 
completed by Manning, Maxwell, & 
Moore, Inc., New York. Industrial 
applications for Airex Hydraulics prod- 
ucts will be developed by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore at its Jersey City 
plant. 


7 


> >» CONSOLIDATION of man- 
agement has been announced by the 
Sun Chemical Corporation, New York, 
for its Fuchs & Lang and Rutherford 
Machinery divisions. A staff of com- 
petent technicians is at the service of 
those having problems involving litho- 
graphic inks, supplies and machinery. 
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SERVING THE PAPER INDUSTRY SINCE 1891 


If you have not as yet put Tenax Felts to the test—or our service to the proof—we invite you to afford 
us that opportunity. 


‘ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY e NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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ORDERS ... SHIPMENTS .. . INSTALLATIONS 


Reports Received from Allied Firms Covering New Orders and 
Installations of Their Products for Pulp and Paper Mills 





Allis-Chalmers ‘Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Four flat cars were required and rail- 
road clearances were necessary for shipment 
in one piece of a 140-ft. A-C rotary lime 
sludge kiln for a southern sulphate pulp and 
paper mill. This 181,200-pound kiln has 
an over-all clearance at its greatest point of 
10 ft. 4 in. (Illustration No. 1). 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City 
—The 71,000-pound digester shown in II- 
lustration No. 2 was fabricated at the B&W 
plant in Barberton, Ohio, recently for ship- 
ment to the Camas (Wash.) mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. The digester is 30 
ft. long and holds 41/4 to 5 tons of pulp. It 
is coated inside with a chromium alloy liner 
7/64-in. thick. The digester was shipped 
on this special well-bottom car to accom- 
modate the trunnions on which it is rotated 
when in operation. 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co., 
Downingtown, Pa.—To add to its 108-in. 
Downingtown cylinder machine, the Mutual 
Box Board Co., Inc., Utica, New York, 
recently ordered two new vat units com- 
plete. This machine, purchased in 1906, 
was a 5-vat machine when purchased. It 
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has been modernized from time to time, and 
the vat units just ordered will give a total 
of eight vats. In addition, the company 
has ordered a new set of rubber-covered 
primary press rolls complete, 24 addi- 
tional 42 in. x 102 in. face dryers and 
new spiral bevel gear drives for the entire 
machine, which will make 11 Downingtown 
spiral bevel gear drives in all. 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
At the new power plant of Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., the erection of all 
structural steel, including steel stacks, was 
done with the aid of a P&H Model 855B 
Crawler Crane. For this job, the crane was 
equipped with a 95-ft. boom and 20-ft. jib 
for a total of 115 feet (Illustration No. 3). 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
—Two new Majestic jordans recently were 
installed by Jones in the Bucksport, Maine, 
plant of St. Regis Paper Co. These jordans, 
as well as two formerly installed, are all 
equipped with stainless steel NOWAVE 
filling and SKF spherical roller bearings. 
Lost time for refilling these jordans will 
be kept at a minimum because the company 
has purchased a spare plug assembly which 








is interchangeable in any of the jordans on 
both machines. This plug is completely 
filled and equipped with bearings, bearing 
housings, and packing glands. These al- 
ways remain on the shaft and greatly facili- 
tate the work of disassembling and assem- 
bling the jordan when changing the fillings 

. . The Jones company also has shipped 
two standard jordans to Fletcher Paper Co 
Alpena, Mich. 

Lodding Engineering Corp., Worcester, 
Mass.—Progress in new machine building 
and modernization among leading paper 
manufacturers isindica ted by this company’s 
recent installations of Lodding Doctors 
through the major machine builders to 29 
paper and paperboard mills for applications 
to fourdrinier rolls, dryers, calenders, press 
rolls, felt rolls, reels, smoothing presses, size 
presses, creping rolls, and for pick-off op- 
erations. 

Trimbey Machine Works, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.—A Metering System manufactured by 
this company will be installed in the Juan 
Ortiz mill of Cellulosa Argentina S.A. This 
system will handle bleached sulphite pulp, 
cereal straw pulp, and bamboo pulp for the 
new paper machine the company is install- 
ing. The two latter pulps are produced in 
the same mill where the system is to be in- 
stalled. Shown in Illustration No. 4 with 
the metering system are E. J. and R. J. 
Trimbey, with Carlos Ricoi, who will be in 
charge of the paper mill mentioned, and 
Juan C. Cremonini, who will be his assist- 
ant. 
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Issued Periodically by R-S Products Corporation, Philadelphia 44, Pa., for Those Concerned with Flow Control and Shut-Off 





R-S SHOWS NEW VALVE IN 
NARROW FACE-TO-FACE SIZE 


Drawing shows elevation of new R-S 
Valve for water service in narrow face-to- 
face size. It is built for 50-pound and 125- 
pound pressures. 

This valve is made for rugged hydraulic 
service with a large safety factor. for line 
stresses, water-hammer and other normal 
abuses. 


Face-to-face dimensions follow for various 


4 


























Sketch shows new 
R-S narrow face-to- 
face valve with rub- 
ber spool and hand- 
wheel control. 




















available sizes: 


Valve Size F Valve Size F 


20” 8” 48” 15” 
24” 8” 54” 15” 
30” yy 60” 15” 
36” tg 72” 18” 
42” 12” Larger sizes on request 


The face-to-face dimension includes thick- 
ness of the rubber spool with which this 
valve is normally provided to insure drop- 
tight shut-off. The valve may be had with 
metal-to-metal seat if preferred, in which 
case the face-to-face dimension is 4” less 
than the figures quoted above. Because of 
the narrow face-to-face of this unit it is 
necessary to drill and tap the 4 bolt-holes 
on each flange that straddle the center-line 
of the shaft. 


Sketch shows only hand wheel control but 
the usual hand lever, chain wheel, and 
chain lever controls are available, too, as 
well as automatic controls of many types. 





New R-S Valve 
Representatives .. . 


Hardly a month passes without an appoint- 
ment to the growing list of R-S Valve 
representation throughout the States and 
other countries. 
This month we announce new representa- 
tives in: 
El Paso, Texas 
Steel & Engineering Products Company 
Mills Building, El Paso, Texas 
Telephone Main 1770 
William W. Small is in charge of this 
office, covering western Texas. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canadian Piping & Refinery Specialties, 
L 


td. 
2498 Yonge Street, Toronto 12, Ontario, 
Canada 
L. T. Brodie is in charge. 





Graph shows flow characteristics of R-S 
Valve utilizing straight Cam #1 and char- 
acterized Cam #4. (See next column) 
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R-S Announces New Cam 
Operated Valve Positioner 


A cam-operated 
positioner is a 
key feature of a 
new diaphragm 
motor valve of 
the disc or but- 
terfly type just 
announced by 
R-S Products 
Corporation. Ex- 
cellent control of 
flow characteris- 
tics is attainable 
by simply chang- 
ing cams in the field on the cam-operated 
positioner, which, in effect, adds to the 
normal functions of the disc type valve. 
The desirable characteristics of a straight 
line semi-log curve, linear, or almost any 
other special characteristics to suit indi- 
vidual process requirements, are within the 
range of the new positioner. 








Diagram shows 
installation of 





R-S Valve with 
Hopkins Cam 
Positioner. 


Replacing of one cam on the positioner 
with another of a different shape permits 
the retention of the basic advantages of 
the disc type valve while adding special 
flow characteristics typical of other valve 
types. Air motor shown in sketch above 
utilizes up to 50 p.s.i. operating air pres- 
sure. Valve positioner utilizes 0 to 15 p.s.i. 
instrument air. The cam-operated posi- 
tioner is also available using hydraulic or 
air cylinder instead of air diaphragm 
motor. (Continued in next column) 
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Be 22 types of prime movers . 





Photograph showing control of R-S Valve 
with Hopkins Cam Positioner 


The field of use of the disc type valve, 
with its lower cost, and capacity of two 
or three times that of some conventional 
valves, is thereby greatly widened. 


An Oft-told Tale! 


“Occasionally,” says Russell C. Ayers, Sales 
Manager of the R-S Valve Division, “we 


* note valve and fitting suppliers advertis- 


ing magnesium and aluminum castings as 
if they were a discovery.” 


“The fact is that these metals are not novel- 
ties in valve manufacture. R-S has been 
making valves of magnesium, aluminum, 
and other light metals, and many alloys for 
a great many years.” 

“Further, we make our valves of any ma- 
terial that can be cast or welded, even 
including plastics for certain purposes.” 




















The New R-S Valve 
Catalog +17 


R-S Valve Catalog #17 is packed 
with information for engineers. 
There are over 70 halftone pic- 
tures of R-S Valves . . . working 
drawings of 21 types of R-S Valves 
with standard controls and fittings 
and complete dimensional data for 
all sizes . . . working drawings of 


numerous other 
diagrams, graphs 
and miscellane- 
ous drawings. 
Address R-S 
Products Corpor- 
ation, Valve Di- 
vision, Philadel- 
phia 44, Penn- 
sylvania. 

JMLco P-EE2 
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>>» A REDUCTION IN the num- intensive child safety campaign to be 
ber of child accidents, the leading cause launched this fall by the Metropolitan 
of death among children of more than Life Insurance Company with the co- 
one year of age, is the objective of an operation of the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
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DRAPER’S ATLAS of 
AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 
containing 37 maps of the States 
where paper is made, together with 
important facts and figures, answers 
many interesting questions and shows a 
plant locations. 


This forty-four-page book, cloth 
bound in board, will be mailed free on / 4 
application to anyone actually en- [ 


gaged in pulp or papermaking. To 
others, the price is $2.00 postpaid, 


while the edition lasts. 
The 
DRAPE 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Ralph E. Briggs, Sales Manager 


BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. L. H. BREYFOGLE 
Pittsfield, Mass. Canton, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








WALTER A. SALMONSON L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
519-20 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Answer to Question No. 6: uo UIYse AA JO 33BIS YT 





reau, the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics, and the National Safety Council. 
Advances in medical science have 
greatly reduced the percentage of 
deaths from nonaccident causes, but 
there has been little improvement in 
the number of child accidents. 


Vv. 


>>> FOUR DEPARTMENTS of 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, De- 
catur, Illinois, have been feted for 
scoring 1,331,161 man hours without 
a lost-time accident. The Certificate 
Award for Safety Record was — 
by the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company for the achievements 
of the Process Department, the Lab- 
oratories Division, the Office Janitors 
Department, and the Tin Shop. 


v 


SAFETY SCORES 
>> P THE PAPER INDUSTRY Safety 
Contest, which began June 30, 1947, is now 
in its final phase. Fifteen companies re- 
mained on the perfect record list when the 
March scores were tabulated: 


Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A 
(None. ) 


Group B 
(None. ) 


Group C 

The Mead Corp. (Sylva Div.), Sylva, 
N.C. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. 


Group D 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. (Abena- 
quis Mill), Madison, Me. 

Container Corp. of America, Carthage, 
Ind. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Dallas, Tex 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Riegel Paper Corp. (Hughesville Plant), 
Riegelsville, N.J. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Kapuskasing, Ont., 
Can. 

Container Corp. of America (Western 
Container), Tacoma, Wash. 


Division 1|—Paper & Board 
Manufacturing 
Group A 


(None.) 


Group B 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Can. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 


Group C 

Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. (Ro- 
chester Div.), Rochester, N.Y. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper Box 
Div.), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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Our service simplifies 





When you have paper production problems 
remember that STEIN-HALL— 
with its years of “know how” — 
is eager to be of assistance. 


Our salesmen... 
more than just selling quality starches, 
dextrines and gums... 
are technical experts 
... versed in applying these products 
in actual use. 


And those questions which 
our salesmen cannot answer... 
we will turn over to our fully staffed laboratory, 
which is also at your beck and call. 


At any time... 
your nearest STEIN-HALL man 
can be counted on for 
prompt, thorough attention. 


STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS 
for the Paper Industry 
LABORATORY-CONTROLLED FOR QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


teow Vous 17... ¥. 
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ADAM LUKE MADE BOARD 
CHAIRMAN BY WESTVACO- 
OTHER OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Directors of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, New York, elec- 
ted Adam K. Luke honorary chairman 
of the board and effected important 
changes in the active management at a 
regular meeting on May 20. 

Mr. Luke, who has been associated 
with the company since 1889 and for 
many years served as treasurer and 
vice president, has been vice chairman 
of the board since his retirement as an 
officer of the company in 1945. His 
brother, Thomas Luke, was chairman 
of the board until his death recently. 
* (Cf. P.I. and P.W., May, 1948.) 

Sidney M. Phelan, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales since 1940, was 
named first vice president, a newly- 
created office. Before joining the sales 
department of the West Virginia com- 
pany in 1927, Mr. Phelan was vice 
president of the Republic Paperboard 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and vice 
president of the Foster Box Board 
Company, Utica, New York. 

At the same time, the board elected 
Joseph M. Wafer, general manager of 
the company’s industrial chemical sales 
division, to the positions of vice presi- 
dent and director, and Lawrence Kav- 
anagh, assistant treasurer, to the posi- 
tion of treasurer. The board also an- 
nounced that it had accepted the resig- 
nation of David Graham, who has 
served as treasurer since 1945. Mr. 
Graham is leaving the company to 
accept an important position in an- 
other industry. 

v 


>>> A member of the utilities divi- 
sion of Scott Paper Company for twelve 
years, George H. Hall, has joined 
Marinette Paper Company (Marinette, 
Wis.) as utilities superintendent. 
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Frank C. Arnold 


>>> <A new member of The Moore 
& White Company, Philadelphia, is 
Frank C. Arnold who will serve as a 
development engineer covering wind- 
ers, layboys and cutters. In the past Mr. 
Arnold was employed at Parker & 
Young and the Waterfalls Paper Com- 
pany. He was serving in the finishing 
division of the Oxford Paper Company 
when he joined Moore & White. 


v 
E. M. MOORE LEAVES UNION 
POSITION; TO MANAGE TWO 
PLANTS IN HINSDALE, N.H. 


A paper mill union organizer since 
1944, Edward M. Moore, has resigned 
his union position to accept the man- 
agetship of the Hinsdale Paper Mfg. 
Company and the White-Washburne 
Company, both in Hinsdale, New 
Hampshire. 

The companies, which ey about 
200 persons, are owned by Isador 
Baum of New York, who two years 
ago bought the Fag nary from a cor- 
poration of which Floyd Graham, head 
of the Graham Mfg. Company, was 
president. The two-machine mill turns 
out tissue paper for conversion at the 
White-Washburne plant into toilet tis- 
sues, toweling and napkins. 


While working out of the Boston 
regional office of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, A.F.L., 
Mr. Moore organized unions at both 
plants and at other plants in the 
Ashuelot valley in New Hampshire 
during 1944, and since then has been 
representing these unions in contract 
negotiations. 

Mr. Moore was one of five brothers 
who became papermakers and his fa- 
ther, Michael J. Moore also had been , 
a papermaket. Edward Moore started 
work in the Gill division of American 
Writing Paper Corporation in 1929 
and was a machine-tender when he left 
in 1944, 

v 


RUFUS EWING LEAVES 
HOLYOKE CARD—NOW 
WITH WHITING PAPER 
President of the Holyoke Card and 
Paper Company (Springfield, Mass.) 
since Januaty, 1943, Rufus D. W. 
Ewing, has resigned from that position 
to become a vice president of the Whit- 
ing Paper Company (Holyoke, Mass.). 
He is being succeeded as president 
of Holyoke Card and Paper Company 
by James P. Smith, chairman of the 
board and treasurer. Mr. Smith is re- 
signing as tteasurer, and Robert W. 
Alderson, former comptroller of the 
American Tissue Mills, succeeds him 
in that position. Mr. Ewing had served 
as manager of the New York office 
of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany from the end of World War | 
until 1928, and as vice president from 
1930 to 1943. 
¥ 


ROBERT PATTISON LEAVES 
AMER. WRITING PAPER TO 
HEAD NEW CELLULOSE FIRM 
Robert W. Pattison has resigned as 

superintendent of the Riverside divi- 

sion of the American Writing Paper 

Corporation to become president of 

Cellulose Fibres, Inc., a new concern 

in Holyoke, Massachusetts. Mr. Patti- 

son is succeeded as superintendent of 
the Riverside mill by Henry J. Coyle. 

The new firm which Mr. Pattison 
heads will produce cotton half stock 
from cotton waste as its specialty, along 
with other cellulose products. Produc- 
tion is scheduled to start soon, and 
about fifty persons will eventually be 
employed. 

A veteran of twenty-five years with 
American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Mr. Pattison had entered papermaking 
at the age of 14 under the late Leon M. 
Yoerg, then superintendent of the 
Carew mill in South Hadley Falls and 
later president of American Writing 
Paper. Mr. Pattison also worked in the 
American Writing mill in Windsor 
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Side View. Model “E” Un- 
dercut showing one-piece 
base frame. powerful 
drive back gauge oper 
ated by individual motor 
(Gear guards removed) 


SMITH & WINCHESTER 
MODEL ‘‘E’’ UNDERCUT 


The Smith & Winchester Standard Undercut Trimmer is known 
to the paper industry as an accurate, long-lived. high production 
machine. The new Model “E” Undercut is designed to include the 
outstanding features of the Standard plus these new features: 


Heavy, rigid, one-piece base frame 
Anti-friction bearings on drive shaft 
Disc type friction clutch 


Variable speed, reversible motor operates back 
gauge for close setting of gauge 


Push button control 
Illuminated index tape 


Send for bulletin giving full particulars 


iy The SMITH & WINCHESTER 


in, 
| 


. a , Manufacturing Company 
PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY so. WINDHAM. CONN. " 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1828 
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Locks, Connecticut, and with the Na- 
tional Lead Company in Brooklyn. He 
returned to Holyoke in 1926, rejoining 
American Writing Paper as a labora- 
tory worker. An active member of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, he was named 
chairman of the Graphic Arts Commit- 
tee at the recent convention in New 
Orleans. 
Vv 


DR. MORGAN WILL HEAD 
RESEARCH AT MATHIESON 
Dr. D. P. Morgan has joined the 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation of 
New York, formerly The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, as administrator of re- 
search and development. Dr. Morgan 
will be in charge of market research as 
well as chemical research and develop- 
ment. 





Dr. D. P. Morgan 


For the past two years Dr. Morgan 
has been with W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany in New York-in charge of chem- 
ical market research and development. 
He was a partner in the firm of Loomis, 
Stump and Banks, consulting chemical 
engineers, for four years before joining 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark as chemical 
consultant. For the last several years of 
the war he served as director of the 
Chemicals Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Vv 


A. M. KUEHMSTED TO HEAD 
DIV. OF SANTA FE T&T CO. 
The Santa Fe Tank & Tower Com- 

pany of Los Angeles has appointed 

A. M. Kuehmsted to head its expand- 

ing cooling tower division as a culmina- 

tion of twelve years of outstanding 
service. 

During the war, Mr. Kuehmsted dis- 
tinguished himself as chief engineer 
in charge of Santa Fe wood tank pro- 
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duction for the armed forces. These 
tanks were used the world over for ad- 
vanced base water supplies. As chief 
engineer of the cooling tower division, 
he will co-ordinate the activities of the 
branch offices at San Francisco, Hous- 
ton, Tulsa, and New York. 
Vv 


>>> Henry W. Rahn has been ap- 
pointed research and development di - 
rector for Southern Alkali Corpora- 
tion’s Corpus Christi, Texas, plant. 
Mr. Rahn joined the firm in 1934 as 
assistant chief chemist, and later served 
as technical director at the Corpus 
Christi plant. 
v 


LANGSTON CO. ANNOUNCES 
CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


Samuel M. Langston Company 
(Camden, N.J.) has announced several 
personnel changes arising from the re- 
tirement of Karl Sieg, chief engineer 
and chief designer. He had served the 
company for 28 years. 

Mr. Sieg’s assistant, William H. 
Cleaver, is taking over the duties of 
chief designer. The position of chief 
engineer will be filled by Charles D. 
Nitchie, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1945. 

Edward J. Gillespie will be a new 
staff engineer. In the past he has been 
with the Champion Paper & Fiber 
Company at its Canton, North Caro- 
lina, mill and also with the Goodrich 
Rubber Company. 


v 


>>> The appointment of Blanchard 
D. Warren as assistant sales manager 
has been announced by the Bird Ma- 
chine Company, South Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts. He was with H. K. Ferguson 
Company before coming to Bird Ma-° 
chine Company twenty-two years ago. 





B. D. Warren 


HOWARD HUBBARD IS NEW 
HEAD OF HYDRAULIC PRESS 
The diretcors of The Hydraulic Press 

Mfg. Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio, 

have appointed Howard M. Hubbard 

as president, filling a vacancy created 
by the resignation of H. A. Toulmin, 

Jr., last November. 

Mr. Hubbard has served as president 
of both the Elliott Company (Jeanette, 





Howard M. Hubbard 


Pa.) and Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration (Greenfield, Mass.). He has 
also held the positions of controller, 
secretary and treasurer and company 
director of Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, Cleveland. He also served as 
managing director of its Seybold and 
Canadian Divisions. 

For the past three years, Mr. Hub- 
bard has been a consulting and de- 
velopment engineer dealing with new 
products, manufacturing and export of 
heavy power equipment. 

v 
F. S. MACDONALD HEADS NEW 

CANADIAN SERVICE GROUP 

Frank §. MacDonald has _ been 
named vice president and general man- 
ager of Homad Services Ltd., a new 
organization which has been granted a 
Dominion charter to serve the pulp 
and paper and process industries with 
stock preparation systems, beating ap- 
paratus, new improved Claflin refining, 
stock storage equipment and mixing 
equipment. 

Mr. MacDonald was recently associ- 
ated with Sherbrooke Machineries Ltd. 
and previously with J. R. Booth Ltd. 

Homad Service Ltd. is located at 
1445 Crescent Street, Montreal. F. J. 
Hoar is the president of the new com- 
pany. Mr. Hoar is also associated with 
G. C. Jenssen Company, Inc., of Wa- 
tertown, New York. 
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ACME PAPER PRODUCTS 


COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFrice 
366 GARLAW AVENUE 


Toronto 


Worthington Pump end Mechimry Corp., 
Moore Steam Turbine Division, 
Wellsville, New York. 


tte: - GR. % 

Ee: _ 0-106 
In January, 1966 we installed « Worthington 
Moore Variable Speed Machine Drive, This is en SZ turbine 


with 18)" x 6" gear am is equipped with « variable speed 
oil pump oil relay governor. 


Centlemen: 


Since that time the unit bas been running 
steadily six days a week without any trouble whatsoever. 


We are particularly well pleased with ti 
performince of the variable speed oi) reley governor which 
tes given escellent regulation at all weights of paper. 


We believed you would be interested in the 
above and shell be glad to have you refer enyom contemplet ing 
we « drive to us. 


Youre truly, 


AGE PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


“na toads 
Sdatenad 
wilheat trouble 


sends an enthusiastic report on 
Worthington Turbine Performance 





The Acme installation—a 200 hp Worthington 
belted paper machine drive unit consisting of tur- 
bine, reduction gear with pulley on separate shoft 
all mounted on baseplate. The turbine normally 
operates at 4800 rpm, reduced to 700 rpm by the 
geor and further reduced to 250 rpm by the belted 
drive. Turbine operates on steam at 175 Ibs. pres- 
sure and exhausts at 5 to 30 Ibs. back pressure, 





minf Co bough t 


Chief Engineer. 


OUOTANOWS BUBIECT 10 CHANEE THOU? SOMITE UNLESS OTwEOwEE SOECHED 
At PORTE MENTS OOF CONTNEENT UFOW STHIRES ACCIOEN!S ARO OTHES UNSVOIDSELE COLLATE OLYOND Bue COnTER 








For many paper machine drives, es- 
pecially on small horsepowers, the type 
of Worthington unit shown is the most 
economical and convenient. Your own 
conditions may call for a different type 
of unit—direct connected to end of line 
shaft or direct connected to center of 
line shaft. Whatever your requirements, 
Worthington can meet them with a drive 
that will give you long-lasting, cost- 
saving efficiency on any size of paper or 
board machine. 

Steady Speed 


is one of the many advantages of 


Worthington Steam Turbines. The vari- 
able speed oil relay governor allows 
speed adjustments over a range of 10 to 
1, with no change in operating speed 
from minimum to maximum load for any 
given control setting. This reduces paper 
breakage, permits operation at higher pa- 





Sil, 
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per speeds, increases stability at all loads. 

For further facts proving there’s 
more worth in Worthington, contact 
your nearest Worthington Office. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Steam Turbine Divi- 
sion, Wellsville, New York. 
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DAVID GRAHAM LEAVES WEST 
VIRGINIA PGP CO. NOW 
V.P. OF WEYERHAEUSER 


At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers held May 30 in Tacoma, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company elected David 
Graham vice president in charge of 
finance. Mr. Graham already has ta- 
ken over his duties with headquarters 
at the company’s general ai in 
Tacoma. 

Mr. Graham recently resigned as 
treasurer of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company. He became asso- 
ciated with that company in 1944; 
he was made treasurer in 1945. From 
1941 to 1944 he was with the War 
Production Board, principally as chief 
of the Office of Pulp Allocation. 

Prior to 1941, Mr. Graham's posi- 
tions included important’ connections 
with several large companies, both in 
this country and in England. 


v 


>>> Vice president of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, Lawrence A. Ap- 
pley, has been appointed president of 
the American Management Association, 
and Alvin E. Dodd, AMA president 
for the past twelve years, has been ele- 
vated to the newly created post of hon- 
orary president. Mr. Appley will leave 
Montgomery Ward on July 1 to assume 
direction of AMA activities. 


v 


>>D The resignation of Paul G. Hoff- 
man as chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development was accepted 
and his successor announced at a dinner 
given by the CED trustees in his honor 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York on May 20. He had been chair- 
man of CED since it was organized in 


September, 1942. 
v 


>> The services of William R. Wor- 
boys as sales engineer for the West 
coast have been secured by Tri-Clover 
Machine Company (Kenosha, Wis.). 
He formerly was sales manager of 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Company, 
East Troy, Wisconsin. 


v 


>>P The — of general works 
manager of Jessop Steel Company 
(Washington, Pa.) will be filled by 
Curtis A. Gordon. He formerly was 
superintendent at the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation, Wickwire Spen- 
cér Steel Division, Buffalo, New York. 
v 
> >> Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
(Neenah, Wis.) has transferred An- 
dreas Christensen to Kapuskasing, On- 
tario, as production manager of Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 
replacing F. Harold Davis who be- 
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comes staff superintendent of news- 
print at Neenah. D. C. Porter has been 
transferred to Terrace Bay, Ontario, as 
mill manager of LongLac Pulp and 
Paper Company, Ltd. 

Vv 


>>> A veteran papermaker, George 
Astley, has retired from his position at 
the Riverside division of the American 
Writing Paper Corporation (Holyoke, 
Mass.) . He is 74 years old. Starting his 
papermaking career at 14, he worked 
in various mills and joined the River- 
side division thirty years ago. His fel- 
low workers presented him with a 
purse of money on his retirement. 


v 


>>> General manager of St. Regis Pa- 
per Company mills at Deferiet, Harris- 
ville, and Norfolk, New York, for the 

ast four years, Edward F. Marshall, 
Si resigned, effective July 1. He 
joined the St. Regis company in 1917 
as a machine tender. Mr. Marshall, 
who is 60 years old, said his plans for 
the future are indefinite. No successor 
has been named yet. 


v 


DICALITE CO. PROMOTES 
J. E. MORAN, R. W. BLUNT 
DURING REORGANIZATION 


As one of the final steps in a reor- 
ganization plan which began in No- 
vember, 1947, The Dicalite Company 
(Division of Great Lakes Carbon Cor- 
poration), New York, has announced 
the appointment of J. E. Moran as gen- 
eral sales manager and R. W. Blunt as 





J. E. Moran (left) and R. W. Blunt 


market analyst and assistant sales man- 
ager with headquarters in the Los An- 
geles office of the company. This has 
now been designated as the miain office 
where direction of sales and adver- 
tising, as well as production of Dicalite 
diatomaceous filteraids, fillers, insula- 
tion, etc., will be centered. 

Mr. Moran is a graduate in chem- 
istry of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and joined The Dicalite 
Company in 1935. He served in the 
Navy during the war and returned to 
The Dicalite Company as export man- 


ager. He will continue in this capacity 
in addition to being general sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Blunt graduated from Witten- 
berg college with degrees of B.S. and 
A.B. after majoring in chemistry, and 
was connected with the college for the 
next four years in vocational guidance 
work. During the war he was engaged 
in highly confidential work as con- 
sultant in organizing war production 
plants. Upon completion of this work 
he was with Ohio Boxboard Company 
for approximately two years, leaving to 
join Dicalite in April, 1945. He re- 
signed in 1947 to take charge of de- 
velopment and promotion of the 
calcium carbonate division of Annville 
Stone Company, Philadelphia, and then 
rejoined Dicalite this April to accept 
his new position. 


v 


TWO ENGINEERS RETIRE 
FROM LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


Felix Wunsch, veteran engineer and 
inventor, and Shop Engineer Paul V. 
Roth have retired from Leeds & North- 
rup Company, Philadelphia. Both men 
were honored at dinners by groups of 
their associates. 

Mr. Wunsch, inventor of numerous 
circuits widely used in electrical meas- 
uring instruments, had completed near- 
ly 43 years as a member of the engi- 
neering staff. He has had patents issued 
on twelve designs which proved valu- 
able to the industry. A thirteenth patent 
is now applied for. 

Mr. Roth completed nearly 46 years 
of service. The company was only three 
years old when he joined it in 1902, as 
head of one of the shop divisions. 


v 


>>> The appointment of Paul R. 
Oliver as West coast manager has been 
announced by the Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc. (Buffalo, N.Y.). He 
has worked as service engineer for the 
company since 1942, and before that 
was employed by the American Can 
Company and the Ankerite Paint Com- 
pany in electrical engineering capac- 
ities. Prior to’ this he worked for 
twenty-two years for the B. F. Good- 
rich Company. 


>>> A seventh term as president of 
the Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, has-been voted 
to Walter Geist. All directors and ofh- 
cers also were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and di- 


rectors. 
v 


>>> A dinner honoring William 
Recht was given at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania April 21 by the Sun Chemical 
Corporation, New York, in commem- 
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CMH Controlled-Flexing Expansion Joints 
Sizes 4’ to 24%" Inside Diameters. For 
Pressures up to 300 p.s.i. Temperatures 
to 900° F. Copper or Stainless Steel Pres- 
sure Carriers. Traverse from 5/16" to 
6-3/4". Flanged or Welding ends. Con- 
trol Rings Corrugation-mated to close 
working tolerances. 


CMH Free-Flexing Expansion Joints 
Sizes 4’’ to 24” Inside Diameters. For 
Pressures up to 30 p.s.i. Temperatures 
to 900° F. Copper or Stainless Steel Pres- 
sure Carriers. Flanged or Welding Ends. 
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Once a CMH Expansion Joint is installed you 
can forget about it. There are no maintenance 
problems...there is no maintenance expense. 
CMH Expansion Joints are FLEXONICALLY* 
engineered to give years of dependable service 
in the control of expansion and the correction 
of piping misalignment. They are compact 
units requiring a minimum of space. 


CMH Engineered Applications take the guess- 








work out of expansion joint selection... your 











“FLEXON” iden- 
tifies CMH prod- 
ucts, which have 
served industry 
for more than 45 
years. 


CM 






“the science of FLEXONICS ...“the controlled bending 
of thin metals for use under varying conditions of temper- 
oture, pressure, vibration and corrosion’... is exemplified 
in the basic products of Chicago Metal Hose Corporation. 











EXPANSION JOINTS 


best assurance of getting the right expansion 
joint for the job. Write today, for complete 
details and ask for a copy of Expansion 
Joint Bulletin EJ-47. 





CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


Expansion Joint Division ° Maywood, Illinois 
Plants at Maywood, Elgin and Rock Falls, Illinois 
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oration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his association with the organization. 
Mr. Recht is vice president of Sun and 
chairman of its Graphic Arts Group. 


v 


EARL O. SHREVE RETIRES 
AS G-E VICE PRESIDENT 


Earl O. Shreve, vice president of the 

General Electric Company on the pres- 
ident’s staff and president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, has retired 
from the company after forty-four years 
of service, it has been announced by 
Charles E. Wilson, G-E president. 
* In 1904, just after graduation from 
Iowa State College, he joined General 
Electric as a student engineer on the 
Test Course at Schenectady. He was 
awarded the Marston Medal in June, 
1938, by Iowa State College for out- 
standing achievement in engineering 
by its alumni. In 1940 he was elected 
president of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, and served 
in that capacity for one year. 


v 


>> Former chief chemist of the Pais- 
ley Chicago Laboratories, Sam Schuller, 
has been appointed technical director of 
the combined operations of Paisley 
Products, Inc. His appointment gives 
him direction over all eastern lab- 
oratories, which will be fully staffed 
and integrated with the Chicago Re- 
search and Development Department. 


v 


>>> New sales representative in 
Los Angeles and Southern California 
for Harris-Seybold Company of Cleve- 
land is Ormel F. Duke. Mr. Duke has 
been active in the graphic arts industry 
for the past fifteen years, having had 
experience as a pressman, instructor, 
serviceman, cameraman, and _plate- 
maker. 
v 

>>D Industrial district manager for 
the Scott Paper Company (Buffalo, 
N.Y.), Fred W. Witt, has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager 
in charge of industrial advertising at 
the company’s headquarters in Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Witt has represented 
the company in Buffalo since 1946. 


v 


>>> Management additions. of the 
Hammermill Paper Company (Erie, 
Pa.) include that of Mortimer E. 
Graham, prominent Erie lawyer and 
former district attorney, as company 
secretary. Also elected were Bertram 
E. Claridge, former secretary, as vice 
president, and John H. Devitt, con- 
troller, as assistant treasurer. Richard 
P. Price, vice president and general 
superintendent, was appointed to serve 
on the Hammermill executive commit- 
tee. 
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> > D> Former manager of the Penn- 
sylvania mills of the Glassine Paper 
Company, C. M. Connor, has joined 
the Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, 
Ohio, in the capacity of manager of 
the Research and Development Depart- 
ment. He will fill the position previous- 
ly held by J. C. Morris, who is as- 
suming a new position in the Produc- 
tion Division. 
v 


>>> The Pulp and paper mills in 
the South will be covered for Oliver 
United Filters Inc., New York, by Ver- 
non C. Hill. The new member of the 
sales staff is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


>>» President of the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company (Holyoke, Mass.), 
Paul Bidwell, has resigned. He has 
been connected with the company for 
the past two years; formerly he was 
general manager of the American 
Tissue Mills. 
v 


> > D> Vice president of the St. Regis 
Sales Corporation of New York, Am- 
brose T. Plunkett, has retired effective 
July 1. He was associated with St. 
Regis, and its subsidiary, the Taggart 
Corporation, for the past thirty-three 
years. A luncheon was given in his 
honor by Roy K. Ferguson, St. Regis 
president. 








EDWIN HARRIS WHITING 

Edwin Harris Whiting, special pur- 
chasing agent for paper in the govern- 
ment printing office since the begin- 
ning of World War II, passed away 
May 4 at Arlington (Va.). He was 
65 years old. 

Mr. Whiting was first employed by 
the Whiting and Patterson Paper Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and later joined 
the sales staff of International Paper 
Company. He also was associated with 
the Mead Sales Company before tak- 
ing up his government position. 

He is survived by his widow. 


v 
FRANK P. WILDER 


A prominent paper mill executive, 
Frank P. Wilder, passed away May 9 
in his Portland, Oregon, home at the 
age of 74. 

Mr. Wilder assisted in the formation 
of the Carthage Sulphite Pulp Com- 
pany (Carthage, N.Y.) in 1898, and 
ater served as secretary and treasurer. 
He also was a director of the Champion 
Paper Company and the West End Pa- 
per Company. For a time he was sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager 
of the Diana Paper Company, and in 
1928 he left for the West coast to 
serve as sales manager for the H. Wa- 
terbury and Son Company. 


Vv 


PERCY H. TIGWELL 
Percy H. Tigwell, sales engineer for 
the Beloit Iron Works and an employee 
of this firm for the past 32 years, passed 
away at his home in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
on May 18, at the age of 55. 
Starting his employment with the 


Beloit Iron Works in 1916, Mr. Tig- 
well “worked his way’ through the 
various departments to the post of 
sales engineer, becoming widely 
known in the paper industry. He was 
a member of the Technical Association 


of the Pulp and Paper Industry, the 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association and served the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers for many years in various ca- 
pacities. 

He had a host of friends throughout 
the country and his loss will be felt 
by both his associates and his many 
friends in the industry. He had those 
qualities in him which inspired con- 
fidence and he enjoyed the respect of 
all with whom he came in contact. 


v 


WILLIAM E. PERRY 

President of the Plymouth Paper 
Company (Holyoke, Mass.), William 
E. Perry, passed away at his Springfield 
home on June 1 at the age of 69. 

Mr. Perry joined the Franklin Paper 
Company in Holyoke shortly ahter 
leaving school, remaining with that 
mill for ten years before joining the 
Crocker-McElwain Company. He 
opened a branch office in Chicago for 
Cocker-McElwain and served for four 
years in that city. Later he became sales 
manager of the Chemical Paper Com- 
pany, serving in Holyoke and New 
York. He bought the Plymouth Paper 
Company in 1929. 

He is survived by two daughters. 


v 
FREDERIC WILSON MAIN 


Formerly an officer of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the paper industry, 
Frederic Wilson Main, passed away at 
his home in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
on May 31. He was 76 years old. 

After serving on the Springfield 
Daily Republican for many years, Mr. 
Main joined the Worthy Paper Com- 
pany as a salesman in 1912. He was 
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for five years a member of the executive 
board of the Boston Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, serving as its president for two 
years. He also had served as a regional 
vice president of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Since his retire- 
ment in 1942 he continued to serve as 
a director of the Hurlbut Paper Com- 
pany (South Lee, Mass.). 


v 


>>» Master mechanic at the Whiting 
Paper Company (Holyoke, Mass.) for 
many years, Gideon T. Miles, Sr., 
passed away suddenly May 14 while 
at work at the Whiting mills. He was 
71 years of age. Surviving him are 
his widow, one son, and two daugh- 


ters. 
v 


ROGER WM. McCORKINDALE 

Superintendent of the Parsons Paper 
Company (Holyoke, Mass.) and for 
thirty years connected with the paper 
industry in Holyoke, Roger William 
McCorkindale, passed away May 15 
at the age of 64. 

In 1903 Mr. McCorkindale entered 
the Parsons Paper Company where his 
father was superintendent, and learned 
papermaking from the rag - room 
through the various departments. After 
eight years he became assistant super- 
intendent and in 1923, on the death 
of his father, was appointed super- 
intendent. He formerly was a director 
of the Millers Falls Paper Company. 

His widow and a daughter survive. 


v 


> > » Eastern sales manager of the 
Dow Chemical Company (Midland, 
Mich.) , Ralph E. Dorland, passed away 
May 14 in New York at the age of 68. 
He was president of the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and past president of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry. 


v 
CHARLES FISCHER 


A beloved and internationally known 
musician, Charles Fischer, of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, passed away on May 
17. He was 69 years of age. 

In 1947, Mr. Fischer celebrated his 
golden anniversary as an orchestra lead- 
er. He founded the orchestra known 
as Fischer’s Globe Trotters which had 
played around the world several times. 

Since the Michigan Division of the 
Superintendents Association established 
its annual Ladies Night Dinner, Mr. 
Fischer and his orchestra entertained 
during the dinner and played for danc- 
ing afterwards. Their sparkling rendi- 
tion of the best in music will be missed 
by all who have had the pleasure of 
hearing them. 

Mr. Fischer is survived by his widow. 
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I terms of physical size alone, the 
Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the’ industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind, There’s no 
oiling required, ever. There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 
little to fear from misalignment— with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 
Well . . . enough at least to pay the 
cost of switching over to Johnson 
Joints in just a short while, Enough 
certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
i00 big to overlook. 





Write for literature and the name of 
your nearby Johnson representative. 


ies Gowen, | 
Botv't Pressure THE JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


845 WOOD STREET 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


JOINTS 
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STANDARD OIL C 


On wet, hot or 
~ dusty jobs... 
vet better 
lubrication with 


SUPE RL 
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GREASES 


Superla Greases are available in two types and a wide 

range of grades. You will therefore find them the 

answer to better lubrication of anti-friction bearings 
under many operating con- 
ditions. 


Just a few examples are 
briefly described here. The 
booklet gives more details 
of the properties and qual- 
ities of Superla Greases. It 
may help you save mainte- 
nance and money by show- 
ing you how to reduce 
bearing failures. Write 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), 910 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago (80), 
Illinois, for a free copy of 
the booklet. 
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Wet-end roll bearings on paper mills 
WET are particularly difficult to lubricate 
because they are subjected to a constant 
shower of water. They require a high grade moisture. 
resistant lubricant such as Superla Numbered Greases, 
which are lubricating many installations of this type. 


In Jordan bearings, pressures are high 

HOT and excessive temperatures frequently 

occur. The high grade Stern Stafford anti- 

friction bearings pictured above have been successfully 

lubricated for a number of years with high temper- 
ature Superla X Grease. 


a 


Because all bearings can’t be oper- 

D USTY ated in air-conditioned surroundings, 

some, like the crusher bearings pic- 

tured above, need the all-weather protection of 

Superla Grease. Before Superla was used, these bear- 

ings twice needed replacing because of summer over- 

heating, which allowed the grease to leak out and 

dust to get in. With Superla Grease, no bearings have 
failed, summer or winter. 





* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 





STANDARD 
SERVICE 





Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 
trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for 


acceptable items upon publication. 

















Methods of Curing Concrete 
Practically all concrete as mixed contains 
an excess of water over that required for 
hydration. The problem of curing, there- 
fcre, is essentially to prevent the evapora- 
tion of this water. In some cases the sur- 
face of the concrete is sealed with a com- 
pound applied immediately after it has 
set. This is effective where sealing of the 
surface without penetration is accom: 
plished. Wet burlap, canvas, or straw 
coverings are often used with good results. 
The covering should be placed as soon as 
it can be done without marring the sur- 
face of the concrete and care should be 
taken to keep the covering continuously 
wet by frequent sprinkling. Since fresh- 
concrete will not take up additional water, 
the concrete may be wetted down imme- 
diately after finishing, taking care to pre- 
vent surface cement from being washed 
out. Floor finishes and all two-course 
work should receive careful attention as 
moisture is not only lost by evaporation 
but also some of the water from the finish 
layer is drawn out by the base course. 
Ponding is a good method of curing for 
flat horizontal surfaces, such as floors and 
pavements. With this method the sur- 
face to be cured is surrounding with small 
earthen dikes and then kept flooded with 
water for the desired period. Vertical sur- 
faces are most difficult to cure, but the ef- 
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fort is well worth while. They may be 
protected by leaving the forms in place as 
long as possible, or by hanging canvas or 
burlap over the surface and sprinkling. 
Exposed surfaces should be protected from 
drying out for at least 7 days, and for a 
longer period when practicable. Design 
and Control of Concrete Mixtures (8th 
edition), PoRTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
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Corrugated Board Over 
Floor Racks Protects 
Fiber Boxes in Transit 

Because of the freight car shortage which 
forces a shipper to use whatever type of 
car is available, it is frequently necessary 
that corrugated fiberboard boxes be loaded in 
refrigerator cars equipped with floor racks. 
When this occurs, the shipper should see 
to it that the racks are covered with sheets 
of corrugated board or flattened boxes. If 
this is not done, the cartons will not only 
be dented and creased by the open racks, 
but are very apt to wedge in the spaces be- 
tween slats and cause considerable damage 
when the load shifts during transit. 


Failure to cover floor racks when shipping * 


fiber boxes in refrigerator cars is an impor- 
tant factor contributing to the high rate of 
damage occurring to packaged freight mov- 
ing by rail. The accompanying illustrations 
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show actual conditions found in some of 
the freight cars which have been inspected 
as a part of a nation-wide survey of shipping 
practices during which the life-cycle of over 
860,000 fiber shipping containers has thus 
far been studied—TuHE SuHipPinc Con- 
TAINER INSTITUTE. 


v 


Do You Follow Directions? 

Most manufacturers of today are very 
careful about sending complete instructions 
with their products in order that there will 
be no failure in operation and in order that 
the product itself will not be ruined because 
of unintelligent application. 

The writer knows of an instance where 
the manufacturer always writes a personal 
letter to the executive in charge of installa- 
tion in addition to printed instructions that 
accompany the product. Yet, in spite of these 
precautions he finds his product installed in 
the wrong way time and again. 

One buyer actually felt insulted by this 
manufacturer because of the sending of de- 
tailed instructions. He was very cold to the 
salesman when the salesman appeared on 
the premises again and remarked rather loft- 
ily, “Don't you suppose I know how to do 
the simple little jobs around this plant after 
twenty years experience without being told 
in schoolboy fashion?” The salesman apolo- 
gized, of course, but he explained that the 


s 
LEFT—1f the floor racks in this shipment had been covered by sheets of corrugated board, the lower layer of cartons would not have been 
damaged. . . . RIGHT—Each of these cartons shows the indentation of floor racks. Further cause of damage are the broken gaps in the floor racks 
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same thing is done in every case and for 
reasons that he made clear to the buyer. .So 
in a short time the buyer warmed up and 
didn’t feel so badly about it. Later on it 
was the buyer’s turn to apologize when the 
salesman discovered that the product had 
been installed “backwards,” in error. It so 
happened that it would operate either way, 
much like an ordinary globe valve, but there 
was a right way and a wrong way. 

A bad habit possessed by many buyers 
is to unpack a thing hurriedly ‘and throw 
the instructions away with the packing. We 
comment to ourselves, “That's just adver- 
tising stuff and I know all about it already.” 
Thus in one instance many years ago a 
friend received a machine that arrived 
knocked down. The machined agd finished 
parts were covered by a blue lacquer, and 
he couldn’t get the lacquer off. He tried 
scraping, washing with hot water and soap, 
gasoline, kerosene, and everything he had 
on hand, but the lacquer wouldn't come off. 
So he telegraphed the manufacturer and re- 
ceived a short and snappy reply which said, 


“The instruction book tells you to use al- 
cohol.” He had thrown the instruction book 
away. Alcohol removed the lacquer with 
ease. 

Things are done differently right along. 
They are done better this year than last. 
Next year they will be done better than this 
year. And so on without end. It therefore 
behooves us to be careful about throwing 
printed matter of this kind away. Aiways 
scan it with care, at least, even though you 
don’t read every word. Be sure that you are 
acquainted with the “latest and best’’ method 
of applying the part or product, no matter 
how simple it may seem. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of equipment is ruined every day 
because of misapplication. The reason for 
the misapplication is usually the know-it-all 
spirit in which too many buyers receive ship- 
ments and install them. Tomorrow, very 
likely, some of us will turn around and care- 
lessly throw away directions in the same old 
way without thinking. It is done mechan- 
ically. It is a habit. It is a bad habit —W. F. 
SCHAPHORST, M.E. 





Keep Rope Ends 
From Unraveling 

A good rope deserves good care. One 
way to keep your rope in good condition is 
to “whip” or bind the ends to prevent un- 
raveling. 

To make the whipping, a fine yarn, mar- 
line or spunyarn is generally used. The or- 
dinary whipping is made by placing the end 
of the yarn at the end of the rope and then 





A 





laying a loop along the rope. You then 
wind the yarn tightly around both loop and 
rope, thus binding them together. Wind 

-to a distance roughly equal to the diameter 
of the rope you are whipping. 

The whipping is finished by putting the 
winding end B through the loop—then pull- 
ing end A tight, until the loop is drawn 
back out of sight. Both ends are then cut 
short to make a neat finish—Useful Knots 
and How to Tie Them, PLyMouTH CorD- 
AGE COMPANY. 


v 
When Using a File 


1. Be sure the material to be filed is 
held securely. Loose work permits the 
file to chatter, which dulls-the teeth. 

2. In placing the handle on the tang 
of the file, do not hit the end of the file 
to drive it into the handle. Push the 
handle on, and holding the point of the 
file up, tap the butt end of the handle 
on the bench to drive the tang into place. 

3. Do not exert too-much pressure 
but keep the file cutting-do not allow it 
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to slip over work, as this dulls the teeth. 

4. Be sure to raise the file slightly 
during the return stroke in order to clear 
the work and prevent dulling by wearing 
away the back of the teeth, thus destroy- 
ing the cutting edges. This does not hold 
true in the filing of soft metals, such as 
lead, aluminum, etc. The correct pro- 
cedure in this case is to draw the file back 
along the metal on the return stroke as an 
aid in cleaning the teeth. 

5. If the file is not cutting and you 
find that the spaces between the teeth 
are choked, you should use a file card 
and brush. Never tap the file’ to clear 
its gullets of clogged material. This may 
break the teeth. 

6. On completing your work, do not 
throw the file on the bench. Lay it down 
with all the respect due a quality tool. 
Remember that to do their work effective- 
ly files must be made as hard as fire and 
water can make them. Consequently, 


the teeth are easily chipped and dulled 
by rough handling.— Disston Saw, Tool 
and File Manual, Henry Disston @ 
Sons, Inc. 


v 


Keep ‘Em Standing 

With this easily-made cylinder clamp you 
can make this cylinder clamp from steel 
welding rod for about 15 cents—and it may 
save you several dollars damage to your 
regulator, or a personal injury. All you do 
is heat and shape the rod around a length 





Chain one of the eyes to a pipe or other support 
and the cylinders will stay upright 


of pipe and weld it as the sketch shows. 
The large ring fits around the oxygen cyl- 
inder and the hook clamps over the acetylene 
cylinder. When you chain or wire one of 
the small eyes to a pipe or pillar, you have 
a sturdy anchor for your cylinders. This 
clamp will fit the ““K’’ type oxygen cylinders 
and the “WK” type acetylene cylinders. 
You can alter the dimensions and make 
clamps for smaller cylinders too.—Linde 
Tips, THE LinpE Air Propucts CoMPANY. 
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To Keep Electrical Wiring in Condition 









DO place riser cables 


DO provide protection for 

















outside wires and cables. on the north side of the 
Wherever possible, run pole to shield them from 
wires and cables along the direct sun rays. Also 
undersurface of overhead place shield guards 
structures, for protection around cables on poles. 
against rain, sleet, snow and from the ground to 10 
sun. feet above, for mechani- 
DO be careful to protect wire and cable cal protection. 


in storage. Always store in a cool, dry 
place. Keep reels off the ground, to pre- 
vent rotting of reel and lagging. This 
makes handling easier, and protects wire 
and cable from moisture, rot or mold. DO ea 
ventilated. In most cases, 
an ordinary office type 
electric fan will serve the 
purpose adequately. 





DO protect the sheathing of 
outside cables against deteriora- 
tion by applying weatherproof 
coating every year or two. 





DO check duct installa- 
tions frequently for moisture. 
Keep dry—pump if neces- 
sary. especially after heavy 





DO protect wire on corners or : 
other exposed places where it os, 
might be damaged or torn loose. 








DO protect aerial 

cables against me- 

chanical failure by re- 

ducing vibration to a 
idee 





‘| 10,000 VoUrs 





DO provide adequate warn- 
ing signs and protective fea- 
tures around cables or wires 
carrying high voltages. 








Adapted from materic] of Anaconda Wire and Cable’ Company. 
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Convention Papers . . . Abridged 








Abridgments in this section are from 

papers presented at the annual meet- 

ing of the American Pulp and Paper 

Mill Superintendents Association 

held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
May 19-21, 1948. 











Protection of Electrical Power 
Circuits and Associated 
Apparatus in Paper Mills 


W. M. EMMONS 
Switchgear Div. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

For the protection of electrical power 
circuits in paper mills, it is desirable to con- 
sider the apparatus associated with the cir- 
cuits and the equipment employed to provide 
the protection. This paper is an attempt to 
describe the various electrical circuits and 
apparatus involved in a typical paper mill, 
with emphasis on the protection essential to 
properly operate such apparatus and circuits. 

A typical paper mill is selected as one in 
which the power is generated, usually at 
2400 volts and is distributed to load centers 
for supplying the larger motors direct at 
this voltage. The smaller motors are usually 
supplied at 440 volts from this same dis- 
tribution system with a power center or 
unit sub-station type stepdown transformer. 
Many mills of this type are located in the 
Southeast. In the newer mills where it is 


possible to start from “‘scratch” without any 
relation to an exisiting installation (or other 
mills) a higher generator voltage such as 
4160 volts is used with larger motors of 
same voltage. In other cases, it has been 
found desirable to generate and distribute 
power at even higher voltages such as 12 Kv 
or 13.8 Kv and stepdown at load centers to 
the selected voltage for both the larger and 
smaller motors. If very large motors such as 
grinder motors are involved they may be of 
the same voltage as the generators. There 
are several factors that dictate the choice of 
the generating, primary distribution, and 
motor voltages. No attempt will be made 
in this discussion to cover this subject in 
detail; however, it might be well to merely 
mention what some of the factors are: 
(1) size of generating units and plant (2) 
size of motors (3) size and cost of circuit 
breakers with carrying capacity and inter- 
rupting capacity available for commercial 
application (4) size, length, and cost of 
cable for primary and secondary distribution 
(5) number and size of stepdown trans- 
formers (6) interchangeability with exist- 
ing equipment (7) voltage drop and regula- 
tion, and (8) cost and complications of a 
synchronizing bus and reactors if required. 
Economy and interchangeability determine 
to a large extent the final selection of volt- 
ages. 

Not because it is necessarily recommended, 
but because it is prevalent in paper mills in 
the Southeast, an installation involving gen- 
eration and primary distribution at 2400 


volts with a synchronizing bus and reactors, 
larger motors 2300 volts, and smaller mo- 
tors 440 volts has been selected as the ex- 
ample for this paper. The single line 
diagram of this system is shown in Figure 1. 
Another reason for this choice is because of 
the heavy capacity circuits and equipment 
with their related problems, not all of which 
are encountered on higher voltage systems. 
The following will be dealt with: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Generators and Generator Circuits 
Main Generator Bus Sections 
Synchronizing Bus Tie Circuits, Syn- 
chronizing Bus and Current Limiting 
Reactors 

Primary Feeder Circuits 

2300 Volt Motor Circuits and Motors 
Stepdown Transformers 

440 Volt Feeder Circuits 

440 Volt Motors 

System Grounding 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
The type of protective relay or device and 
the associated breaker or arc interrupting 
device commonly employed to provide pro- 
tection and disconnect the circuit or ap- 
paratus in trouble from the system will also 


be described. 


(1) Generator Circuits and Generators 
Since in the system in question the gen- 
erators are the source of electrical power to 
operate the mill it is vitally important and 
essential that they be fully protected and 
kept on the line as long as possible. A gen- 
erator and its cable or bus circuit are subject 
to abnormal conditions such as internal 
faults, overloads, and high temperatures. The 
latter two can ‘be observed and controlled 
manually by the station operators, but it is 
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Fig. 1 (left)—Single-line diagram of typical paper mill electrical distribution system. . . . 
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Fig. 2 (right)—Generator differential protection 
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Kace Horses 
are not PAC K MU LE Ss! 









The drier rolls are the race horses of any paper or board 
machine. The lighter you load them the better they perform. Don't 


make pack mules of them. 


From the thinnest tissue to : i P 
ay Tin Sg ce QP aca hen The press rolls are the pack mules, designed and built for 


wee in bar toes a heavy work. Equip them with Hamilton Felts. Watch them 
SQUEEZE out the water before the sheets arrive at the driers. 


From there on to the winders it will be easy going for your racers. 


SHULER © BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Dependable steel products and unequalled 


steel service facilities . . . available for your 
steel-buying convenience at twelve conven- 
iently located Ryerson plants. Because of 
great demand, all sizes are not always in 
stock; but we usually can suggest a reason- 


able alternate. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars e Structurals e Plates « Sheets e 
Tubing « Allegheny Stainless « Alloy 
Steel « Inland Safety Floor Plate e 
Bolts « Rivets »« Metal Working Tools 


& Machinery, etc. 


Josepu T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


PLANTS: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 











count hand. 
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of Micrometer 





Pocket THICKNESS MEASURES 


For measuring to .0005” and less, at-a-glance, anything 
—from hardest metal to softest rubber! 

FOUR NEW MODELS of these popular precision 
dial micrometers are now available, in .0005’, .001’, 
and .01 mm. graduations. Range of all models is 
5/16” (8 mm.). The .0005” models are especially 
suitable for measuring tissues, fibres, filaments, etc. 
FEATURES: Automatic, uniform contact pressure — 
everyone gets the same speedy, accurate readings. 
Weight only 134 ounces. Case thickness 4". Dial 1%” 
dia. Fixed parallel contacts 4 dia. Direct-reading 
rged aluminum alloy case. 
Write for complete information to: 

58 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


B.C. AMES C 
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common practice to provide protective re- 
lays for internal faults, which will operate 
quickly to disconnect the faulted equipment 
from the system, thus minimizing the dam- 
age to the faulted apparatus and also pre- 
venting severe shock to the system. 

Overload relays of the induction type are 
used on the larger generators to provide 
back-up overload and bus fault protection. 
They should have long time delay charac- 
teristics to prevent operation on momentary 
peak loads and during synchronizing. 

A differential scheme for generator pro- 
tection is the accepted standard. Briefly this 
scheme is based on the principle of balancing 
the secondary currents in current trans- 
formers in the outgoing and neutral circuits 
of the generator so that under normal con- 
ditions, the current will circulate in the 
transformer secondaries, and none will pass 
through the relay. Any difference in current 
represented by an internal fault in the gen- 
erator such as turn to turn breakdown in the 
windings, phase to ground, or phase to 
phase faults, will flow in the relay, and 
when it reaches a value corresponding to the 
setting of the relay it will function to trip 
the necessary breakers and other devices to 
disconnect the generator from the bus and 
if necessary shut it down. This form of pro- 
tection is sensitive, fast and inherently selec- 
tive. A percentage-differential relay provides 
this protection. In addition to the operating 
windings it has restraining windings which 
cause the tripping current magnitude to in- 
crease in proportion to the current instead of 
remaining constant under all conditions. 
This means extreme sensitivity and prevents 
tripping on external faults. 
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It is desirable to include the generator 
cables or bus run in the differential zone. 
This*can be done by locating one set of 
current transformers at the end of the 
generator circuit (usually in the generator 
switchgear). In this way a fault in the 
generator or the generator circuit will be 
detected and cleared by the differential re- 
lay. 

The differential relays are connected to 
a multi-contact auxiliary relay to trip the 
main generator breaker, the field breaker, 
and the generator neutral breaker (if used) 
and in some cases trip the governor solenoid 
on the turbine to completely shut down the 
unit. A typical generator differentiail scheme 
is shown in Figure 2. 

In generators larger than 7500 Kv.-a. at 
2400 volts, the full load current will exceed 
2000 amperes and it may be desirable to in- 
stall metal?enclosed buses for the generator 
leads instead of cable. These bus runs are 
of the same general design and construction’ 
as in metal-clad switchgear and can easily 
be co-ordinated with it. 

For currents in excess of 2000 amperes 
two generator breakers operating simultane- 
ously are used, since from the standpoint of 
economy, physical size, and available switch- 
gear designs it would be objectionable to 
use breakers of higher ampere rating. It is 
essential that the two parallel paths have 
approximately the same resistance so the 
current will divide nearly equally through 
the breakers. 

Generators can be protected against ex- 
cessive temperatures by means of thermal re- 
lays, but this is not done in attended sta- 
tions. The usual practice is to connect tem- 


perature detector coils embedded in the 
generator windings to a temperature in- 
dictor or recorder mounted on the switch- 
board. By means of a selector switch any 
one of a number of coils may be selected 
for the purpose of checking the highest 
temperature. 


(2) Main Generator Bus Sections 

In the synchronizing bus arrangement 
each generator is connected to its bus section 
and in turn is connected to the common 
synchronizing bus through current limiting 
reactors. The load is divided so that nor- 
mally each generator carries the load con- 
nected to its bus section and there is very 
little transfer of power through the syn- 
chronizing bus and reactors. The reactors 
come into play primarily to limit the short 
circuit current on the feeder circuits, 

Modern switchgear for the control of 
generator and feeder circuits is of the metal- 
clad type, totally-enclosed, with insulated 
buses and connections, and with complete 
isolation of component parts of the switch- 
gear. The likelihood of a bus fault in this 
switchgear is remote and in general it is not 
felt that the added expense and complica- 
tions warrant protection of the buses. In- 
stallations involving open, bare, or ex- 
posed buses and connections should be pro- 
tected. 

Many forms of bus protection schemes 
have been devised with modifications of the 
same scheme, such as overcurrent, differ- 
ential, linear couplers, fault bus, etc. In 
general a differential scheme similar to the 
one described for generators is satisfactory. 
All incoming power to the bus is balanced 
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1, All air is filtered. 

2. Thoroughly air tight heater 
casings and piping. 

3. Higher air temperature, 

4. Graduated and easily in- 
terchangeable orifices. 

5. Air also supplied to Dryer 

Felt Pockets. 


6. Front drop pipes are 
installed inside frames 
where possible for safety 


of operator. 
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Reduced reproduction 
of advertisement pub- 
lished in 1947 issues 
of leading trade mag- 


No past accomplishment is ever con- 
— “good enough” for ROSS 
—— ROSS Systems are contin- 

ly being improved to provide in- 















7. Centrifugal type Com- 
pressor with hand-wheel 
operated volume damper, 
which allows instantaneous 
and accurate adjustment of 
Gir pressure to suit the grade 
of paper being produced. 


The 7 major improvements now em- 
bodied in the design and operation 
of the ROSS-GREWIN System are 
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POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 


OF IDAHO 
* St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 
OF IDAHO 


* Menan Starch Company, Inc. 
OF IDAHO 


POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 
TAPIOCA FLOUR 
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Paper Mill Variable 
Voltage Drives 


2 Complete Variable Voltage 
Drives For Paper Mill Duty 
Each consisting of the following: 


@ MOTOR-GENERATOR SET 
200 KW D.C. generator, General Electric, type MPC, 250 
volt, 800 amp., 1200 RPM, on base with 300 HP A.C. motor, 
General Electric, type TS, 3 ph. 60 cy., 440 volt, 1200 RPM, 
with 10 KW D.C, exciter, 1200 RPM. 


@ D.C. MOTOR 
250 HP General Electric, type MPC, shunt wnd. int. 250 volt, 
730/975 RPM. 


@ PANEL NO. 1 
Motor starting and running oi! switch, 0/500 amp. A.C. am- 
meter, Field ammeter, 0/ Field rheostat for exciter Motor 
field switch, General switch for field rheostat, Overload relays. 


@ PANEL NO. 2 
Main circuit breaker for D.C. motor, Single pole knife switch 
for D.C. motor, Overload relay, Exciter field switch, D.C. 
voltmeter, Selector switch, 0/2000 ammeter. 


@ PANEL NO. 3 
Regulating panel, D.C. regulator for generator, D.C. regu- 
lator for exciter, Regulator M.G. set for, generator regulator, 
a C.E.M.F. motor for exciter regulator. 


@ OPERATING PANEL 
Generator and motor combination field rheostat, Chain and 
sprocket operated, Regulating rheostat, D.C. ammeter 0/1200 








AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS. ine 


America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch 


15 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 











amp. D.C. voltmeter. 


Engineers, Rebuilders and Distributors of Fine 
Power Equipment Since 1910 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 


1313 W. Cermak Road 





Canal 2900 Chicago 8, Ill. 








against all outgoing power and any fault 
within the differential zone will clear the 
bus. Where a number of circuits is involved 
the relay should have several restraint coils 
to provide a variable percentage character- 
istic. This feature prevents false operation 
of the relay due to difference in d-c com- 
ponent currents and unequal saturation of 
the current transformers. In addition the 
relay is responsive to low fault currents 
which is desirable on grounded systems 
where the ground current is limited by a 
neutral impedance. 


(3) Synchronizing Bus Tie Circuits— 
Synchronizing Bus and Current Limiting 
Reactors 

Often because of space requirements, ex- 
pense, physical limitations, and other rea- 
sons, synchronizing buses and the connec- 
tions to them and the reactors are not 
enclosed, making them vulnerable to possi- 
ble faults. Since at its best the synchro- 
nizing bus is a necessary evil, it should be 
well protected. Overload protection can be 
used, but again differentiial protection af- 
fords the best protection as the synchro- 
nizing bus, reactors, and the tie circuits can 
be included in the differential zone. The bus 
can be cleared quickly in event of a fault. 


(4) Primary Feeder Circuits 

These circuits emanate from the Gen- 
erator Bus Sections and supply power to 
the motor load centers. Induction type over- 
current relays with instantaneous trip at- 
tachments protect these circuits. The inverse 
time element provides overload protection 
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and with current and time adjustments can 
be co-ordinated with other relays and pro- 
tective devices on the system. It also pre- 
vents tripping on momentary overloads and 
motor starting currents. The instantaneous 
trip attachments provide short circuit pro- 
tection and clear the faulted circuit within 
a short time thus minimizing the disturbance 
to the system. On grounded systems a 
residual ground relay will provide more 
sensitive protection in particular on ground 
faults. 


(5) 2300 Volt Motor Circuit and Motors 

As indicated on the single line diagram 
(Figure 1) the circuits to the 2300-volt 
motors usually emanate from a load center. 
At this center is located a group of motor 
control equipment connected to a common 
bus. This equipment should incorporate pro- 
tection for the feeder circuit to the motor 
as well as protection for the motor. The 
short circuit current requirements may be 
high since with respect to a “short” on the 
main generator bus it is limited only by 
the impedance in the feeder cable to the 
load center. High interrupting capacity fuses 
with fast clearing time will provide short 
circuit protection on the motor circuits, min- 
imize shock to the system, and protect the 
motor starter. The motor starter in most 
cases is a magnetic contactor, electrically 
held in. This device is employed to start 
and stop the motor, and provide thermal 
overload and time delay undervoltage pro- 
tection. Some engineers prefer an electrically 
operated breaker as the motor starter be- 
cause of its “latched in” and other features 


of a breaker compared to a contactor. It must 
be rememberedf, however, that a breaker 
will not perform as well as a contactor on 
repetitive service, and the momentary rating 
may not be sufficient for the application. 


(6) Stepdown Transformers 

Transformers for converting 2300 volts to 
440 volts for the smaller motors may be 
single phase or three phase, and liquid filled 
or dry type (air cooled). Within certain 
limits (within a setting of 250% of the 
full load current of the transformer bank) 
the primary feeder breaker may be used to 
protect the transformers connected to it, 
but where individual protection for the 
transformer is desired, fuses and discon- 
necting switches are used. The fuse should 
have sufficient interrupting capacity to meet 
the requirements. For protection against 
sustained overloads thermal relays are 
recommended. These are of the built-in 
type and measure copper temperature as a 
true indication of the load a transformer 
will carry without serious damage. The first 
contacts of the relay close at a predetermined 
temperature to give a lamp indication or 
alarm to the operator that the transformer 
is getting hot. At a higher temperature the 
second contacts will close to trip off part 
or all the load. This form of protection 
enables loading the transformer to its fullest 
capacity without damage. 


(7) 440-Volt Feeder Circuits 

The 440 volt feeder circuits emanate from 
the stepdown transformers. The device used 
for this protection is usually an air circuit 
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breaker with built-in series trip coils of the 
dual overload type, which provide in- 
stantaneous magnetic trip for short circuit 
protection and inversetime protection on 
overload. The breakers are extremely fast 
in opening on short circuit, therefore must 
be capable of carrying and interrupting the 
momentary current produced by the fault. 
Depending on the capacity of the system and 
the size and impedance of the transformer 
banks, the short circuit current at 440 volts 
may figure such a high value that from an 
economical standpoint the feeder breakers 
should be cascaded with a main breaker. 
The main breaker is selected on the basis of 
the maximum available short circuit cur- 
rent but the feeder breakers may have an 


interrupting capacity rating one half that 
of the main breaker. 


(8) 440-Volt Motors 

The protection of the 440 volt motors 
follows the same pattern as for the 2300 
volt motors. A combination starter is the 
accepted standard. This starter combines a 
device to provide short circuit protection for 
the circuit as well as a disconnecting means, 
and a magnetic starter for starting and 
stopping the motor and to provide thermal 
overload and time delay ‘undervoltage pro- 
tection. The short circuit device should have 
sufficient interrupting capacity for the ap- 
plication. An enclosed thermal type breaker 
with sealed in interchangeable trip elements 
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Ingersoll-Rand Class VGV_ vertical 
stock pumps are particularly adapted 
to situations where the suction condi- 
tions and location would not be favor- 
able for horizontal pumps and where 
installation space is at a premium. 

The pump casing is arranged so that 
the unit may be dismantled without 
disturbing the discharge piping. 

It is possible to install this type of 
pump in a pit and have the motor safely 
above any normal high-water level. 

These, and many other refinements 
of design, are completely covered in 
Ingersoll-Rand’s bulletin No. 7022. 
Write for it or call an I-R engineer for 
further details. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron 
Pump Division, 11 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 
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and quick make and quick break contacts 
is recommended for this service. 


(9) System Grounding 


For a grounded system it is considered 
the best practice to ground the generators 
through a resistor. This will limit the 
ground fault current to the required value, 
reduce over and reflected voltages to a safe 
value, provide sensitive relay protection, 
and provide protection to equipment and 
personnel. A neutral breaker will insure 
clearing the generator from all sources of 
ground current flow in event of an internal 
fault by disconnecting it from the main bus 
and from the neutral bus. The advantages 
and disadvantages of a grounded system is 
a subject within itself and will not be dealt 
with in this paper. 


APPARATUS USED TO PROVIDE 
PROTECTION 


The protective relays must be associated 


‘with the proper switchgear and control 


equipment if the maximum benefits are to 
be realized. The type switchgear and con- 
trol equipment with associated breakers 
and other arc interrupting devices will be 
described briefly below. 

For the protection and control of the 
generators and main feeder circuits metal- 
clad switchgear is the standard. On the 
older installations steel cubicles with sta- 
tionary mounted oil circuit breakers and 
disconnecting switches or open type switch- 
gear were used. In recent years the trend 
has definitely swung to metal clad switch- 
gear with removable type breakers, in- 
sulated buses and connections, silverplated 
and compound filled joints, complete isola- 
tion of component ‘parts, etc., and today it 
is the recognized standard. It incorporates 
to the fullest extent the desirable features 
of dead front construction, safety, flexibiilty, 
interchangeability, fast and effective arc 
interruption, and ample interrupting capac- 
ity. The removable breaker feature insures 
complete safety to the operator, ease of in- 
spection and adjustment, and. ease and 
speed of breaker replacement. All breakers 
of the same type and rating are inter- 
changeable. Positive mechanical interlocks 
prevent removing or inserting the breaker 
unless it is open. 

The breakers may be oil or air. The air 
circuit breaker with its many inherent ad- 
vantages is fast gaining favor and in gen- 
eral is recommended. For some applications 
such as for extreme atmospheric conditions 
and in explosive atmospheres the oil circuit 
breaker is preferred. For match up purposes 
as extensions to existing installations where 
oil circuit breakers are installed it is desirable 
to continue with the original design. Switch- 
gear of this type is built up to and in- 
cluding breakers having an interrupting 
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capacity of 500,000 Kva, 15 Kv and as 
low as 50,000 Kva, 5 Kv. A metal clad 
unit with drawout air circuit breaker is 
shown in Figure 3. 

In applying circuit breakers, the ampere, 
voltage, interrupting, momentary, and in- 
terrupting capacity limitation ratings must 
be taken into consideration. The first two 
are determined by the circuit on which the 
breaker is used. The others are determined 
by the total capacity of the system. Breakers 
of this type have a NEMA Classification of 
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an 8 cycle arc clearing time and are ap- 
plied on that basis. In calculating the in- 
terrupting rating the following factors de- 
termine the selection: 

(a) Subtransient reactance of all gen- 
erators. ; 

(b) Transient reactance of all synchro- 
nous motors. The reactance of induction 
motors is neglected. The multiplying factor 
is one (1). 

The momentary current occurring during 
the first half cycle of the fault and which 
effects the mechanical stresses and mo- 
mentary rating of the breaker, is determined 
by the following factors 

(a) Subtransient reactance of all gen- 
erators 

(b) Subtransient reactance of all syn- 
chronous motors 


(c) Subtransient reactance of all induc- 
tion motors 
The multiplying factor is 1.6 


Thus it is seen that the initial inrush cur- 
rent the breaker must carry before it opens 
the fault is something in excess of 1.6 
times the short circuit current to be opened 
by it. Breakers having a momentary rating 
greater than 60,000 amperes would be pro- 
hibitive from a cost standpoint and physical 
size. At 2400 volts a majority of paper 
mill installations would produce more than 
60,000 ampere momentary current on fault. 
The synchronizing bus and reactors are used 
to limit the momentary current to 60,000 
amperes. If this is done the fault current 
is automatically limited to some value 
under 150,000 Kva, therefore the most eco- 
nomical breaker for 2400 volt feeder circuits 
is 1200 ampere, 150,000 Kv-.a. interrupting 
capacity. The limiting factor in applying 
breakers on 2400 volt service is the mo- 
mentary rating rather than the interrupting 
rating. 

It is not possible to place too much 
emphasis on the interrupting capacity re- 
quirements of breakers including the mo- 
mentary rating and the interrupting capacity 
limitations. Except by the use of reactors, or 
a higher system voltage which will reduce 
the momentary current in direct proportion 
to the voltage and will help the interrupting 
capacity limitation, nothing can be done to 
reduce the interrupting requirements of the 
main feeder circuit breakers. Breakers having 
all the requirements of sufficient inter- 
rupting capacity as described above, should 
be installed, and preferably of the enclosed 
metal clad type. After all the switchgear is 
the heart of the electrical system and as 
such should be treated accordingly. In some 
existing installations it might be feasible to 
modernize the old breakers or replace them 
with larger breakers, but in general the 
correct answer is new metal clad switchgear. 
The existing switchgear could probably be 
utilized at some distribution center. With 
the use of 1200 ampere breakers the number 
of primary feeders could probably be re- 
duced. 


Similar switchgear to that described for 
the main feeder circuits may also be used for 
the synchronizing bus tie feeders and in- 
corporated as an integral part of it if so 
desired. If the reactors can be tocated near 
the main switchgear and treated as a bus 
extension to same, breakers on the synchro- 
nizing bus tie feeders can be replaced with 
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Fig. 3 (left)—Metal clad switchgear unit with drawout air circuit breaker. . . 


disconnecting switches. Sometimes the 
breakers or disconnecting switches are com- 
bined with the reactors and even with the 
synchronizing bus in a metal enclosed assem- 
bly. In such cases consideration must be 
given to the temperature rise and other 
problems associated with reactors and high 
current capacity enclosed buses. 

The primary distribution system in a 
paper mill should be given careful thought 
and study as to voltage, capacity, number 
of circuits, flexibility and type of system. 
The radial system is commonly employed, 
but should be supplemented by a spare (or 
spares) feeder or emergency ties. Loop 
feeders, simple spot network, or primary 
selective network systems may be used. Each 
individual mill will have to be studied to 
arrive at the best solution, all phases con- 
sidered. 

Regardless of the details of the primary 
distribution system it’ is important that the 
power be carried to distribution points 
located at load centers throughout the mill 
where it is distributed at the same voltage 
to the larger motors and at 440 volts to the 











air circuit break 


smaller motors. This system of distribution 
has been aided by the development of suit- 
able 2300 volt motor control equipment 
and power centers for the 440 volt dis- 
tribution. It has many advantages including 
(1) saving in cable, (2) less voltage drop, 
(3) better regulation, and (4) by the use 
of smaller transformer the short circuit 
currents on 440 volts are reduced. 

The development of high interrupting 
starters for 2300 (and 4160) volt service 
has been most helpful. The cost of breakers 
having the required interrupting capacity 
and of the metal clad type would be pro- 
hibitive. Equipment meeting the require- 
ments outlined above for circuit and motor 
protection is assembled in metal enclosed 
cubicles with a common bus and with safety 
and interlocking features to form a group 
assembly for each load center. The cubicles 
are self contained, factory built, assembled, 
and tested, and shipped in assembled sec- 
tions. Short circuit protection is provided 
by current limiting fuses, used also as dis- 
connects to isolate the starter for mainte- 
mance and servicing operations. The in- 














. Fig. 5 (right) Power center with air-cooled transformer and drawout 
ers 


terrupting capacity of the fuse is based on 
the instantaneous asymmetrical short circuit 
current occurring during the first half cycle 
of fault as outlined below for low voltage 
air circuit breakers. 

The motor starter is a high interrupting 
capacity contactor of the oil immersed or 
air break type, or an electrically operated 
oil circuit breaker. This device provides 
complete motor protection against sustained 
overloads, locked rotor, undervoltage, and 
too frequent starting. 

The enclosed cubicle with segregated 
compartments for fuses, starters, and low 
voltage control provides the maximum pro- 
tection for inspection and maintenance. The 
co-ordinated design of fuses and starter 
protects the system, the motor, and the 
starter under fault conditions. Existing 
starters of insufficient interrupting capacity 
and safety features can usually be replaced 
with modern enclosed cubicle. 

The introduction of reliable 3-phase trans- 
formers of the non-inflammable fluid and 
aircooled type, throat connected or close- 
coupled (in case of air cooled units) to 
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The Accident that Revolutionized Box Making 








In 1879, Robert Gair noted that a rule had 
cut through the paper of some seed bags print- 
ed in his shop. The bags were a loss, but the 
accident gave Gair an idea. If a printer’s rule 
which had become sharp could cut paper, per- 
haps it would also cut cardboard. If so, why 
not use a combination of sharp and dull rules 
to cut and crease folding boxes in a single 
operation, thus making economical mass pro- 
duction possible? It worked! At first, printing 


The dramatic story of paper is told in the*sound-and-color film, "Paper — Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F. C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


presses were used to form small folding boxes, 
but soon special machines were turning out 
large boxes, their exteriors printed, lithographed 
and embossed. 

Robert Gair’s accidental discovery revolu- 
tionized box making, had a far-reaching effect 
on packing, shipping and merchandising. Thus 
began one of the most important develop- 
ments in the progress of the essential paper 
and paper-board industries. 
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metal enclosed switchgear with drawout 
air circuit breakers to form a power center, 
has made possible the load center dis- 
tribution system for paper mills. The power 
center includes primary facilities for pro- 
tection, disconnecting and transfer means, 
and cable or feeder termination. These are 
mounted integral with the transformer in a 
terminal chamber or an auxiliary compart- 
ment. The disconnecting switches are of 
the magnetizing break type suitable for the 
primary distribution system and if necessary 
may be of the load break type. The fuges 
have high interrupting capacity to meet 
system requirements and with blowing char- 
acteristic for coordinating with relays and 
other protective devices on the system. 

Provisions can be made for adding air 
blast equipment in the future to increase the 
nominal rating or fans can be added initially 
for this purpose. 

Thermal protection can be provided and 
is recommended. 

The 440 volt switchgear is of the metal- 
enclosed type involving air circuit breakers 
of the drawout type. It can be combined 
with the transformer to form a power center 
or it may be a separate assembly. For new 
mills or expansion to existing mills the 
power center is recommended. It is desir- 
able to keep the transformer sizes relatively 
low, within 1500 kv.-a. if possible, so as to 
reduce the value of the short circuit current 
on the 440 volt side. This eliminates the 
necessity of a main breaker cascaded with 


the feeder breakers. 


For existing installations where it is not 
feasible or practical to replace the trans- 
formers, a system study will probably reveal 
the inadequacy of the existing 440 volt 
switchgear from every standpoint of safety, 
interrupting capacity, circuit protection, ac- 
cessibility, reliability, and flexibility. Un- 
fortunately in the past too little attention 
was paid to the interrupting capacity re- 
quirements on low voltage systems with the 
result that a large percentage of old instal- 
lations, particularly the ones with oil circuit 
breakers, fall far short of interrupting ca- 
pacity, circuit protection and other require- 
ments. The development of the new low 
voltage air circuit breaker with modern 
methods of arc interruption and impreved 
tripping features and contacts has solved this 
problem. Modern switchgear of the type de- 
scribed includes all the desirable features 
and advantages of safety, protection, flexi- 
bility, interrupting capacity, ease of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and continuity of 
service. It is of the “package” type factory 
assembled, wired and tested, and shipped in 
one or more sections so it can be easily and 
quickly installed. Instruments and meters 
are mounted on the front hinged panels. A 
typical installation of a power center with 
air-cooled transformer is shown in Figure 5. 
A low-voltage, metal-enclosed switchboard 
with main and feeder breakers, drawout type 
is shown in Figure 6. : 

In applying air circuit breakers, it must 
not be overlooked that on low voltage sys- 
tems they are rated in amperes interrupting 





utes—7 hours a day. Still going strong. 

@ Acid content ruined metal valve. Pinch Valve in- 
stalled 1933 —no maintenance —no sign of wear. 

@ Installed 1936. Conveys sand, water, 
2000 gals. per 7-hour hr = 

ae at Nite te gag 
stalled 1933—over 57,000 hours operation— 
no sign of wear. 

@ Pinch Valves show 11-to-1 life over cast iron 
—no sign wearing out—“give promise of las?- 
ing indefinitely.” 





@ Installed 1939. Opens and closes every 2 min- 





In controlling the flow of many highly ABRASIVE and 
CORROSIVE materials—and for general severe service 
conditions—these performance records of FARRIS 
PINCH VALVES are not unusual. Construction permits 
Opening and closing, rapidly, or at long intervals, with 
endless flexing, without fatigue or breakdown, even 
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able in hand and automatic types, including relief valves. 
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capacity and the interrupting capacity must 
correspond to the fault current during the 
first half cycle, or the initial inrush current. 
This takes into consideration the motor 
contribution as well as the transformer con- 
tribution. It is determined by calculating 
the average value of short circuit current at 
the end of the first half cycle by including 
the impedance of the primary system, the 
transformer impedance, subtransient _ re- 
actances of synchronous and induction 
motors, and reactance values of all inter- 
vening portions of the circuit to the point 
of the fault, including the conductors, bus 
runs, current transformers, circuit breakers, 
etc. The instantaneous symmetrical current 
thus calculated is multiplied by 1.25 to ob- 
tain the instantaneous asymmetrical current 
on which the breaker rating is based. If the 
fault is calculated to be in excess of 50,000 
amperes, from an economical standpoint it is 
best to cascade a main 100,000 ampere in- 
terrupting capacity breaker with 50,000 
ampere interrupting capacity feeder break- 
ers. 


The secondary distribution system de- 
scribed above is of the radial type. Secondary 
network systems may be used, and they 
provide the maximum protection and ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of flexibility 
and service reliability, exceptionally uniform 
and good voltage regulation, high efficiency, 
future expansion, and the highest quality 
and continuity of service with a minimum of 
operating and maintenance expense. Power 
centers for secondary network systems -are 
available. 


From the 440-volt feeder switchgear cir- 
cuits emanate to secondary load centers at 
which point motor starters are located for 
the individual control and protection of the 
440-volt motors. In new mills and in many 
old mills it is advantageous to centralize 
the control in factory built, assembled, and 
enclosed groups, designated as control 
centers! This arrangement provides more 
space at the motors, convenient and ac- 
cessible location of the control centers in 
practically any desired arrangement and 
form, reduced installation cost, reduced 
maintenance, greater flexibility, and com- 
pactness. Future expansions are easily pro- 
vided for as well as changes in size of 
starters. The dimensions are standardized by 
having the same width and depth with only 
the height varying with different size starters 
but in multiples of each other resulting in 
the greatest degree of flexibility and inter- 
changeability. 


The two essential elements of the com- 
bination starter are the breaker or fused 
disconnect for instantaneous short circuit 
protection and disconnecting means for the 
contactor, and the magnetic contactor for 
starting, stopping, and protecting the motor. 
Each combination starter is mounted in its 
own compartment with complete isolation 
from others in the same structure, and from 
the buses and connections. 


Complete prewiring at the factory to in- 
dividual and master terminal boards means 
fast, easy, and simple installation with less 
cost. Electrical interlocking or’ sequence 
starting and stopping of the motors for 
special operations can be done simply and 
easily in a Control Center. Lighting circuits 
and feeder circuits to some remote mounted 
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Above: WALDRON  Microjet 
Coating Unit featuring air blade 
applies high solid coating at New- 
ton Falls Paper Mill, weights of 
four to six pounds, 25x38 (500) 
ream basis, and has the ability to 
apply even the highest weights of 
Baryta coatings. 


At right: Winder end of Microjet 

line showing WALDRON Tension 

Rig and. WALDRON Automatic 
Winder. 








O the foresighted management of Newton 

Falls Paper Mill, Inc. goes the credit for 
being the first to adopt an advanced method 
of coating that is now recognized as a major 
development in the science of coating. 

Their WALDRON Microjet Coating equip- 
ment, operating in tandem with a ROSS Air 
Dryer, is coating and drying 102 inch wide 
paper at speeds up to 1,000 feet per minute, 
fully justifying the prediction made by Mr. 
R. W. Hynes shortly after the new coating line 
was installed. 

As designers and builders of the Microjet 
Coaters, we are proud of the part we have 
played in this notable processing achievement. 
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starters can be incorporated in the control 
center. 

The breaker or device used for short 
circuit protection, being instantaneous in 
operation, is applied in the same manner as 
the 440 volt feeder breakers, namely on the 
basis of the instantaneous asymmetrical short 
circuit current at the point of the fault. A 
typical control center for paper mill ap- 
plication is shown in Figure 7. 

It is important that the Control Centers be 
located at load centers so as to keep the 
length of the circuits to the motors to a 
minimum. For new mills and expansions to 
old ones this can usually be accomplished 
by making a systematic layout and study. In 
modernizing old mills it may mean re- 
locating and grouping the motor starters 
with associated changes in the circuits. 

Switchgear for system and generator 
grounding should preferably be of the metal 
clad type with removable breakers, single 
pole, and having ample interruption and 
voltage rating for the particular application. 

Particular emphasis has been placed on 
intertupting capacity requirements of all 
breakers and arc interrupting devices on the 
system, safety, accessibility, flexibility, re- 
liability, and last but not least, adequate 
apparatus and circuit protection. If the 
maximum results are to be reflected in the 
operation of a mill, the protective relays, 
protective devices, switchgear, and control 
equipment used must comply with and pro- 
vide these requirements. Such equipment has 
been developed and is available. It is recom- 
mended that a study, preferably with an a-c 
network calculator, be made of the electrical 
system to determine the short circuit current, 
voltage, load and other requirements, all of 
which are factors in determining the best 
arrangement and equipment for a particular 
mill. 


A New Approach to Slime Control 


FREDERIC A. SODERBERG 
Director of Paper Service and 
Development 
General Dyestuff Corporation 


_ Once upon a time a paper mill superin- 

tendent reading his morning paper in a lux- 
urious air-conditioned office paused for a 
moment to press a button beside his desk. 
Before returning to the paper, he looked 
through a picture window and watched the 
paper machines start up without the help of 


operating crews. The paper as it reached 
the reels was perfect in every respect; basis 
weight, finish, mullen, tear, fold and color 
were all up to specifications. At that point 
unfortunately an alarm clock disturbed his 
slumbers, reminding him that it was four 
o'clock on Monday morning. He awakened 
to the grim reality that paper manufacture 
requires constant supervision. 

During the past few years, it has been 
popular to believe that chemicals dropped 
into the papermaking system will, without 
further thought or manipulation, completely 
eliminate all slime trouble. The superin- 
tendent has not accepted this theory due 
primarily to his many years of experience 


with a manufacturing process that involves - 


an amazing number of variables. He de- 
mands that any product offered for slime 
control have maximum effectiveness, low 
cost and ease of manipulation. The super- 
intendent also realizes that the end result of 
any application of chemicals such as size, 
alum, dyestuffs or slimicides depends largely 
upon the ability of the mill personnel to 
make them work satisfactorily under éver- 
changing conditions. 

Before describing this new approach to 
slime control, it may be well to list certain 
questions which have been asked by both 
consumers and suppliers over a period of 
years. 


Nine Negatives of Slime Control 

1. Can slime in the paper industry be 
controlled efficiently for any reasonable 
length of time by the use of one toxicant? 
No! 

2. Is the application of a locked mixture 
of slimicides flexible or economical? No! 

3. Are there any “high-pressure-mystery” 
chemicals with exceptional curative powers 
available for this work? No! 

4. Will the wise consumer buy a toxicant 
when the chemical name of the product is 
not given? No! 

5. Do materials which are adulterated 
with water, soda ash, fillers, etc., offer good 
money value? No! 

6. Are ready-made directions available for 
eradicating slime in all mills or even on a 
single machine in one mill? No! 

7. May we say that bactericides and fungi- 
cides are the only chemicals worth consid- 
eration in the elimination of slime growths? 
No! 

8. Should the chemical side of slime regu- 


lation receive sole consideration while me- 
chanical corrections are totally disregarded? 
No! 

9. Does a trial of one or two weeks’ dura- 
tion give the superintendent a correct evalu- 
ation of slimicides? No! ' 


Relation to Dyestuff Manipulation 

In dealing with slime control, many of 
the problems which arise are similar to those 
encountered in the coloring of paper. First, 
the dyestuffs have to conform with existing 
conditions and must not upset operating pro- 
cedure. It is also a generally accepted fact 
that no one dyestuff or single mixture of 
dyestuffs will produce a uniform shade. The 
reason is obvious since variations in water, 
pulp, temperature and chemicals may affect 
the final hue. If water, plup, temperature, 
chemicals and air play an important part in 
slime formation, then the parallel is estab- 
lished. The same supervision and care 
which insures uniformly colored paper or 
paperboard will be effective when applied to 
slime elimination. From the microbiological 
standpoint, slime as it occurs in the paper- 
making system is far too complex to be 
controlled by a single toxicant. When the 
various physical forms of slime, as observed 
by the paper industry are considered, it is 
also clearly evident that mechanical as well 
as chemical means must be utilized to insure 
effective slime control. 


Definition of Slime 

It would seem logical to define slime; 
not as it is reproduced in a laboratory, not 
as it is collected on slime boards in acces- 
sible locations in the mill, but rather as it 
accumulates and grows in places where 
stock moves slowly; where tanks are with- 
out proper agitation and where “‘dead spots” 
are rarely reached by operators during 
cleanup periods. These are the critical 
points of infection and as such form the 
objectives toward which all control methods 
should be pointed. 

Paper mill slime is an ever-changing ac- 
cumulation of bacteria, fungi, adhesives and 
spatter. The adhesives such as pitch, size, 
starch, etc., agglomerate and collect on the 
sides of chests, pipes and other pulp and 
papermaking equipment. Spatter, which is 
composed of fine fiber, dirt and chemicals 
contained in the furnish, adheres to the 
sticky base forming a mat. Bacteria and 
fungi attach themselves to this rich feeding 
ground and grow abundantly. As these 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the requirements of all mills — or even 
all positions on the same machine. 

hat is why HOOPERWOOD 
“Canvas Engineering” has produced 
not one but several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 
of real assistance to many Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying . . . or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in _ high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 

And for your Carrier Rope require- 
ments, specify HOOPERWOOD- 
Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until Hooper 
engineers designed this high-grade 
product, rope of comparable quality 
was obtainable only from foreign 
sources. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 
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accumulations become top heavy, they drop 
off and find another resting place generally 
on the machine or in the paper web. 

If such a condition is to be corrected by 
mechanical and chemical means, we may 
divide the control procedure further: 
Mechanical: 

1. Equipment Changes 

(a) Stream line flow 
(b) Smooth Surfaces 
2. Good Housekeeping 
(a) Periodic Cleanups 
(b) Equipment Repair 
Chemical: 
1. Anticoagulants 
(a) Adhesive Dispersion 
(b) Prevention of fine accumulation 
2. Toxicants 
(a) Bactericides 
(b) Fungicides 


Slime Control Requirements 

Briefly, our over-all objective is smooth 
flow of stock through a clean, streamline 
system, the prevention of adhesive accumu- 
lations, the dispersion of fines or spatter and 
the control of bacterial or fungal growths. 
We are quite sure that each and every one 
of these preventative measures cannot be 
applied immediately in all pulp and paper 
plants. 

Mills which have been operating for 
many years are full of dead spots where 
slime may accumulate. Tanks with outlets 
above the floor, pipe sections that have been 
sealed at one end, screens without scrapers 
chests with insufficient agitation, beaters 
with attachments that collect spatter, pipe 


lines with an excessive number of bends, all 
serve to retard the flow of stock. 

Smooth surfaced equipment will to some 
extent prevent the agglomeration of adhe- 
sives. When replacements are made, the 
type of metal or other material which is 
used should receive prime consideration. It 
is also very worth while to investigate the 
various types of coatings which are being 
offered at present. If they prevent slime 
lodgements, their adaptation will be bene- 
ficial. 

It is impossible to say too much about the 
value of good housekeeping in the average 
mill. Thorough cleaning with hot water, 
alkali and a dispersing agent is prerequisite 
to any serious attempt to control microflora. 
Machine time that may be lost during a 
thorough washup is negligible when im- 
proved quality of product and increased 
production which ensue are taken into con- 
sideration. Equipment breakdowns that do 
not otherwise seriously affect the papermak- 
ing process may be responsible for trouble- 
some slime growths. Shower pipes, scrap- 
ers, save-alls, screens and agitators should 
be constantly watched and repaired without 
delay. 

So much for the mechanical side of slime 
control. Now let us turn to the chemical 
phase. After several years of experimenting 
with a host of compounds, mill men know 
that no single product or fixed combination 
of toxicants will deliver such effective slime 
control over long periods of time when ap- 


plied in quantities that are economically - 


feasible. . 
They realize that some types of slime 
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Superealender Rolls 
Capacity up to 250” face 


Embossing Rolls . 


Matrix rolls, paper or felt, and 
engraved rolls 


Embossing Machines 


Constructed for heavy duty work 


Laboratory Calenders 


Especially equipped for control 


Special Anti-Friction 
Installations 


Permitting higher speeds on 
existing equipment 


Crowned, Wormed 


organisms cannot possibly be eradicated by 
one slimicide, or even by locked mixtures of 
slimicides whose application can only be 
carried lineally and which will not cope with 
the ever-changing types of infection except 
in exorbitant and wasteful dosages. 


The necessary tools for adequate slime 
control are: 


1. Hot water, alkali and an effective dis- 
persing agent to clean the system thoroughly. 
All old accumulations of adhesives, spatter, 
fungi and bacteria should be completely 
removed. 

2. A dispersing agent which may be added 
regularly to the system in small dosages, 
thereby preventing agglomeration of adhe- 
sives. This treatment will also forestall any 
buildup of feeding materials and colonies of 
micro-organisms. 

3. An outstanding bactericide.to render 
the capsulated bacteria and other slime 
formers in this category impotent. 

4. An effective fungicide to take care of 
the growths which are immune to the bac- 
tericides. 

We have called this a new approach to 
slime control. It is new but only insofar as 
two to three years of practical use in a 
number of pulp, paper and paperboard mills 
have served as a fair trial period. In each 
instance, quality has been maintained 
throughout the various seasons of the year, 
production has increased and the average 
control cost has been comparatively low. 


Co-operation of Mill Personnel 


The prime reason for the success of this 
method is the interest which it has aroused 
in the minds of the mill men directly re- 
sponsible for slime elimination. They real- 
ize that only their proper manipulation of 
the chemicals has kept the microflora under 
subjugation. It has been solely their ef- 
forts and zeal which have developed this 
technique. These men feel that a quantita- 
tive slime analysis by a bacteriological lab- 
oratory may be of academic interest but not 
sufficiently flexible for constant use. The 
time factor necessary for plating, incubation 
and identification mitigates against the em- 
ployment of this method. By the time a re- 
port on a slime sample is returned to the 
plant, the offending organisms may have 
changed radically. Furthermore, a large in- 
crease in total bacteria count sometimes ac- 
companies a marked reduction in slime 
trouble. 4 


The slime board is another innovation 
which these. men use. They. do not ques- 
tion the fact that such equipment will meas- 
ure an increase in slime accumulation at any 
given point. There is a growing feeling 
among mill operators, however, that by the 
time the board test detects an abnormal 
buildup of slime, the whole system is thor- 
oughly infected. They must then fight this 
condition with their backs more or less 








or Flat Carrying Rolls 
Dynamically balanced for high 


speed 


against the wall. Only two avenues of es- 
cape are open. One is to shut down and 
clean thoroughly, the other, to use killing 
dosages of bactericides and fungicides. The 
first entails loss of production, while the 
second practically guarantees an excessive 
toxicant cost. 


Here we see the definite value of close 
adherence to the old adage “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


The Wheeler Roll Co. 


1910 Lane Blvd. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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New Slime Control Method 

It has been mentioned that effective treat- 
ment will vary from mill to mill and even 
two machines drawing stock from the same 
identical chest may require entirely different 
control and adjustments. If a simple infal- 
lible “one product method” of slime control 
were feasible, water, pulp, temperature, 
chemicals and air would have to co-operate 
far more than has been their custom in the 
past. 

With three unrelated chemicals, an out- 
standing dispersing agent, a condensation 
product of naphthalene sulphonic acid 
(Blancol Conc. Powder), the powerful bac- 
tericide, phenyl mercuric lactate (Puratized 
SC) and the effective non-toxic fungicide 
dihydroxydichlorodiphenylmethane (Preven- 
tol GD), mill operators are able to attack 
slime on a three dimensional basis. The 
possible combinations of these chemicals are 
many and sufficiently flexible to meet the 
varied conditions which have been enu- 
merated. 

Various modifications of the following 
pattern will in most cases take care of the 
important chemical phase of slime treatment: 


A. Clean Up: Hot water, Alkali, Anti- 
coagulant (Blancol Conc. Pdr.) 

B. Keep System Clean: Anticoagulant 
(Blancol Conc, Pdr.) 

C. Control Bacteria: Mercuric compound 
(Puratized SC) 

D. Destroy Fungi: Fungicide (Preventol 
GD) 

This treatment in its entirety is designed 
to produce top-quality production at low 
cost with an absolute minimum of lost time 
due to process interruption. 'Whether or 
not the individual plant adopts all or part 
of these suggestions depends wholly upon 
localized conditions and results which are 
desired. Perhaps, for example, slime spots 
in the paper without an excessive number 
of machine breaks will be tolerated. . In that 
case, the use of the anticoagulant alone 
might suffice. Other plants may be satisfied 
with the partial elimination of microflora. 
This can be taken care of with varying 
amounts of mercuric compound and the 
anticoagulant. Then too, there are certain 
end uses which may rule out toxic mate- 
rials*> Two nonirritant, nontoxic products 
the fungicide, which has bactericidal prop- 
erties and the anticoagulant are suggested. 
The application of these chemicals in prop- 
erly balanced quantities at strategic locations 
will be highly beneficial. 

At the beginning of this discussion, we 
offered nine questions with negative an- 
swers covering some of the important deci- 
sions which will be made by paper mill 
operators. The points covered herein may 
be summarized by an additional set of 
questions. 


Nine Positives of Slime Control 

1. Are mechanical corrections as well as 
the application of chemicals important? Yes! 

2. Should good housekeeping receive 
prime consideration? Yes! 

3. When the chemical nature of a toxi- 
cant is not revealed, would it be advisable 
to refuse a trial? Yes! : 

4. If a mill cleans up, prevents adhesive 
agglomeration, controls bacteria and de- 
stroys fungi, will the slime trouble be re- 
duced to a minimum? Yes! 
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5. Does the use of three totally unrelated 
chemicals offer low cost, flexibility and high 
efficiency? Yes! 

6. For a fair comparison should a trial 
treatment extend over a period of from four 
to twelve weeks? Yes! 

7. Do some types of fungi and bacteria 
grow rapidly in the presence of a single 
toxicant? Yes! 

8. Do adjustments in the quantities of 
chemicals added to the papermaking system 
successfully counteract changes in micro- 
flora? Yes! 

9. Is the efficiency of this new approach 
dependent to a large extent upon the inter- 
ested co-operation of mill operators? Yes! 

You, as superintendents, are the ones 
most concerned with the effect of slime upon 
mill operation. Down through the years 
you have watched your equipment, some- 
times for hours on end, tracing the causes of 
production breakdowns. This close atten- 
tion to details is without question invalu- 
able in combating the destructive effects of 
slime. When the proper tools are placed 
in the hands of progressive production ex- 
ecutives, the horizons of accomplishment 
are unlimited. 


Electric Drives with Fluid 
Couplings for Materials 

Handling Equipment and 
Power Driven Machinery 


FRED W. ATZ, JR., Elec. Engineer 
Link-Belt Co. (Philadelphia) 


The Electrofluid Drive is a new and revo- 
lutionary drive, engineered into a compact 
integral unit, combining a standard general 
purpose motor with a fluid coupling. It 
is a highly efficient device, simple in prin- 
ciple and design. The fluid coupling con- 
sists of two main elements, impeller and 
runner, and transmits power entirely by the 
mass and velocity of moving oil between 
the two elements. The combined unit, 
motor and coupling, mounted in a cast iron 
housing, meeting N.E.M.A. motor dimen- 
sions, forms a packaged unit ready for op- 
eration. 

Beyond the small horsepower ratings, up 
to and including N.E.M.A. frame 364, the 
size and rating of the fluid coupling is un- 
limited that can be designed and built in 
any individual unit or development for 
standardized equipment. 

The object of the Electrofluid Drive is 


to assure: 





A cross section of the Electrofluid Drive, an integral unit 


Smooth operation, eliminating shock 
loads, impacts, torsional vibration and strains 
to the driven load. 

Smooth acceleration. 

Protection to the electric motor. 

Utilizing maximum torque of the driving 
motor. 

Limiting stalled torque value. 


The Electrofluid Drive 

Hydraulic drives and couplings are classi- 
fied into two general groups, constant and 
variable speed. These couplings are also 
known as fluid couplings, fluid drives, hy- 
draulic drives and hydraulic clutches. Com- 
bining the fluid coupling with a standard 
general purpose motor becomes what is 
known as the Electrofluid Drive. 

The coupling is made of two main parts 
—runner and impeller. All are of the double 
circuit type (two runners and two impellers) 
except the one, and one and one-half horse- 
power sizes which are of the single circuit 
type (one runner and one impeller). The 
driver or motor end is called the impeller; 
the driven or load end is called the runner. 
No metallic connection exists between the 
runners and impellers. In the double circuit 
units, the two impellers are mechanically 
connected to function as a unit; likewise, 
the two runners are positively connected to 
function as a unit. The coupling is filled 
with a light mineral oil of steam-turbine 
quality. When the motor drives the im- 
peller, it causes oil to flow through the 
runner buckets back to the impeller, thereby 
rotating the runner through the medium of 
the oil, The term circuit refers to the oil 
medium through which power is transmitted 
entirely by the mass and velocity of moving 
oil from the impeller to the runner. The 
motor rotates the impeller, the multiple 
blades of which force a continuous flow of 
oil against the multiple blades of the run- 
ner. The runner rotates, establishing the 
circuit by which the power is transmitted 
from impeller to runner. 

Primarily a constant speed unit, it is de- 
signed for 1800 rpm synchronous speed, 
1730 rpm full load speed. However, it 
can also be used on 25 and 50 cycle alter- 
nating current, having full load input speeds 
of about 1450 rpm. At these speeds, the 
coupling operates at reduced rating, and 
in some cases oversize couplings, must be 
used. 

Acceleration, which is always of a smooth 
nature, depends on the inertia of the driven 
load—the greater the inertia, the longer the 
time of acceleration. This is true, for ex- 
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2—Produces wider sheet in 
relation to slice width 


3—-Makes superior looking 
sheet 


4—Spread under dandy is 


more uniform 


5—Immediately increases 
use of water in the sheet 


6—Good supercalender 
operation with paper produced at 
increased speed 





P 1—Speed stepped up 20% 








MANUFACTURERS OF 

Adjustable Cylinder Vats Thick: 
finder Paper Machines Quick 
ulp Grinders Bertrams 

Dandy Roll Drives Bertrams 









pond-to-wire delivery 


with Sandy Hill flow control units 


Sandy Hill flow control units are widely adaptable. 
They are adjustable to both high and low slices and 
equally good results are gained at high or low speed. 

or when a secondary slice is desirable. 


Built into these units are the acclaimed advantages of two 
Sandy Hill products—the Bertrams Flow Distributor and the 
Neilson Slice. With these flow control units, paper may be 
made with the finest of caliper control and fiber distribution. 


The slice may be pivot-carried, allowing advancement or. 
retraction. Units come custom built, and are available for 
use with either deckle straps or ruler edge deckles. 
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ample, of machines with heavy flywheels 
including shears, punch presses, bending 
rolls, fans, blowers, pumps, etc. In every 
case, the initial acceleration is more pro- 
longed with the Electrofluid Drive than 
when the connection between motor and 
driven equipment is solid or of a positive 
nature. Also, the current peaks are lower 
during the period of acceleration and maxi- 
mum load conditions when the flywheel 
effect gives up its energy. 

The characteristics of the Electrofluid 
Drive are such that the horsepower trans- 
mitted varies in proportion to the cube of 
the speed. 

Torque varies as the square of the speed 
and to the Sth power of the diameter. 

Motor torque varies as the square of the 
voltage. 

The motor and coupling are mounted as 
an integral unit, thus eliminating the base 
plates assures accurate and enduring align- 
ment, plus compactness and economy. 

When used with a mechanical variable 
speed device, the effect is similar to that 
obtained from a variable speed hydraulic 
coupling. However, the speed is more posi- 
tive, regulation is infinite and the overall 
efficiency is higher. 

Large size fluid couplings adapt them- 
selves more readily as independently 
mounted units, rather than _ integrally 
mounted. This method of design usually 
applies to 25 horsepower and over. 

It is adapted to alternating current as well 
as direct current shunt wound motors, pref- 
erably 1750 rpm, which have characteristics 





Cross section of the fluid — which is of the double circuit type, thus resulting in a 





compact unit. The 


iiers are clearly indicated, as are ot bellows type, or 


nae seals Chick compensate for any undue expansion of oil 


similar to the ‘ended general purpose 
squirrel cage motor. 

It is strictly of a constant speed nature. 
However, it can be used where the source 
is variable such as slip ring a-c motors or 
adjustable speed d-c motors with a ratio 
of 2:1 (1800 to 900 rpm). Due to torque 
speed characteristics of the fluid coupling, 
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over 80% of all chemical pulp 
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manufacture in equipment 
built or lined by STEBBINS. 

Most important, each job is 
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As the pulp and paper in- 
dustry passes from a buyers to 
a sellers market — remember 
“SEMCO” quality is real 
economy. 

Be natural, consult 
STEBBINS on your next lin- 
ing or tile tank job 








a coupling having the torque rating at the 
lower speed must be used to provide suf- 
ficient torque at the lower speeds. 

The fluid coupling changes the character- 
istics of the various motors. The standard 
squirrel cage type usually provides low start- 
ing torque with high pull out torque. Where 
the starting torque usually is 160 per cent 
and the pull out torque in excess of 200 
per cent, the characteristics of coupling will 
make use of the motor torque up to maxi- 
mum in starting the driven equipment. Thus, 
when using the combined unit, motor and 
fluid coupling, the motor characteristics of 
a standard squirrel cage motor changes to 
the extent of becoming a high starting 
torque motor. This combination can very 
readily be substituted for a high torque, high 
slip, motor, where high inertia loads are 
encountered or where frequent heavy loads 
are ironed out by means of flywheels.” In 
this case, the coupling, rather than the 
motor, provides the necessary slip. 


The high torque, high slip, motor, when 
used with a fluid coupling, again changes 
the motor characteristics, the high starting 
torque at zero speed becomes useless, and 
the maximum torque becomes a lower value 
than when using a standard squirrel cage 
motor. The lower stalled torque value of 
the coupling is due to the rapidly decreas- 
ing speed of -the motor which has its in- 
fluence on the coupling which decreases in 
torque as the square of the speed. In sum- 
ming up the situation, the fluid coupling 
changes the characteristics of a normal start- 
ing torque, normal starting current to a low 
starting current high starting torque motor. 
Similarly, the high torque, high slip motor 
changes its characteristics to low torque, 
high slip and low starting current. When 
the fluid coupling is used with the latter 
type of motor, the driven equipment can 
be designed for a lower factor of safety, 
due to the fact that under stalled conditions 
the maximum torque imparted to the driven 
equipment is considerably lower than that of 
a standard squirrel cage motor. When 
regulation is required, such as the bridge 
traverse of a crane, considerable improve- 
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we “it’s only a pinhole, can’t amount to much.” Look at the and enlarged copy of air leak chart, 
ads chart below. aaa Oe suitable for posting. 
In LEAK = 
the ; ' 
len A SMALL LEAK Inches one Wiman ant pa tape ad fo 
on may COST YOU | @ 1/,"| 3,366,990 $370.37 
ng as MUCH AS @ /, | 824,570 $ 90.70 
™ $5.82 A MONTH.| @ ¥/,," 213,000 $ 23.43 
ge e V/s" 52,910 $5.82 
of 
“ Check your plant... compressed air leaks mean that good 
in dollars are “gone with the wind.” Replace leaky or defec- 
es tive air devices with LUNKENHEIMER Air Cocks, Valves, 
rte Nozzles. Designed for air line service, LUNKENHEIMER 
w Air Devices seat tight and stay tight, requiring minimum 
- maintenance for long, efficient service life. 
Is ESTABLISHED 1862 
| | THELUNKENHEIMERCS 
“ Ried ial 
‘ — QUALITY’ = 
: CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 
. NEW YORK 13. CHICAGO 6 
e BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 
‘ EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
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both motor and coupling curves. Motor starts first 


curve combining 
and accelerates to Geovemtmatele 70 per cont tall lend speed Coupling starts to accelerate at 
accelerate 


this given motor Motor and 
on the inertia load. ne Ge aad snaiey 
coupling 


uniformly, the time element depending 
torque as the square of the speed, the 


develops 
starts acceleration anywhere up to 70 per cent of motor speed, depending on torque 
requirements of the driven load 


ment can be secured over the conventional 
method of using a wound rotor slip ring 
a-c motor or a compound or series wound 
d-c motor (regulation in the ratio of 2:1), 
by using a high torque, high slip motor or 
a shunt wound d-c motor. The fluid coup- 
ling, when used for regulation, must be se- 
lected on the basis of developing sufficient 
torque on the lower speeds as in the case 
where the top speed is 1800 rpm, no load, 
the torque should be selected as of 900 
rpm. 


OUTPUT TORQUE - LBS. FT. 


rated 
difference in input output speeds is indicated by the various torque 


In the case of the integral unit it can be 
used for vertical operation. It will support 
its own weight including the rotor and 
coupling. Any additional downward thrust 
must be supported independently. Herring- 
bone gears, V-belts, flat belts and chain 
drives usually require no additional support. 
Single helical gears, depending on rotation, 
can cause additional thrust, upward or down- 
ward, therefore, must be supported inde- 
pendently. Any shaft extensions must be 
also supported. 





2 horsepower. Slip or 
requirements 





The use of an Electrofluid Drive or fluid 
coupling used in combination with an elec- 
tric motor does away with shear pin pro- 
tection which at its best is erratic and per- 
mits abuses in using substitutes for the shear 
pins, usually resulting disastrously. Protec- 
tion usually is in the form of thermal over- 
load relays, but can also be provided to trip 
on definite values where such protection is 
deemed vital to the protection of the ma- 
chinery. In the former, the thermal units 
(heater elements) operate on a _ thermal 
basis. Should the driven machinery become 
stalled or slowed down due to heavy over- 
loaded conditions, the motor speed is also 
reduced to the point where maximum or 
near maximum torque is developed; result- 
ing in excessive current being consumed. 
This excess current heats the heater elements 
and the opening of the motor circuit through 
the tripping of the protective relays is based 
on a time element which varies approxi- 
mately between fifteen and twenty-five sec- 
onds. This time is based on the motor un- 
der stalled coupling conditions drawing 
three and one-half times full load current. 
The starting and protective equipment is 
perfectly standard, being on the across-the- 
line type of magnetic switch providing over- 
load and under-voltage protection. It is 
the simplest form /of equipment that can be 
used for remote control. The pre-set type 
of overload protection where-the maximum 
torque, such as 150-200 or 250 per cent, to 
be transmitted can be predetermined, is ac- 
complished by means of a pre-set instan- 
taneous trip overload relay. This relay is 
out of circuit during the acceleration period 
during which time the thermal relay pro- 
vides the protection. Where thermal ele- 
ments provide the protection, overload peaks 
of short duration may occur. The motor 
through the fluid coupling absorbs these 
peaks until operation returns to normal. 

The motor can be actually reversed from 
full speed forward to full speed reverse, by 
the mere pressing of the respective buttons. 
The action is such as to apply maximum re- 
verse torque to the fluid coupling until the 
driven equipment actually rotates in the 
reverse direction. Quick, accurate stopping 
can be effected by means of a plugging 
switch mounted on the driven shaft. This 
switch works on the centrifugal principle, 
throwing reverse current into the motor 
until the driven equipment stops. Just be- 
fore the driven equipment stops, the plug- 
ging switch opens the entire motor circuit. 
At this point, a solenoid brake can be ap- 
plied, should it be necessary to hold the 
load. By the use of this method, the Elec- 
trofluid Drive provides smooth deceleration 
and final stopping both by the quick stop- 
ping and the reversal method. 

Maintenance is reduced practically to zero. 
The main item being an occasional inspec- 
tion of the oil level to insure maximum 
efficiency and protection. 

Since motors can be closely rated to meet 
required capacities, the power factor will be 
the maximum of the motor. It is well known 
that the power factor is low on a motor 
which develops only partial load, A fully 
loaded motor develops maximum power 
factor. This can become an important item, 
as most public utilities penalize their cus- 
tomers in direct relation to the existing 
power factor on their system up to pre- 
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Wis proper guidance from wp manage- 
ment, the nation’s workers can 
powerfully attack inflation at its source. 


One way, of course, is by increasing pro- 
duction. But production of most goods 
already has been pushed to maximum! The 
other approach is to reduce the volume of 
dollars that can be used to bid up prices on 
scarce goods. 

There’s no more effective tool for this job 


than the Payroll Savings Plan for the regu- 
lar purchase of U. S. Security Bonds. Via 


. this plan, 5.5 million wage earners are in- 


vesting over 8% of their pay—over 100 
million dollars per month—in Bonds. 


What Is the Status of the Plan in Your Company? 


In companies where top management backs 
the Plan, 35% to 50% of the employees 
participate, and the average total Bond- 
holding is $1200 per family. If these figures 
are above those for your employees, it is 
apparent that the Plan needs reinvigoration 
by your personal sponsorship. 


Benefits Accrue to the Nation and to Your Company 


Every Bond dollar that is built up in the 
Treasury is used to retire a dollar of the 
national debt that is potentially inflationary. 
Every Bond held means fewer dollars to go 
to market to bid up prices on scarce goods. 
In addition, dollars invested in Bonds are 
building future purchasing power. All these 
factors contribute to the security of the 
national economy—including your business. 


Bonds build security for individuals, be- 
cause every $3 invested pay $4 at maturity. 


Moreover, in 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan, employees have 
proved to be more contented. Worker pro- 
duction has increased, absenteeism has de- 
creased—even accidents have been fewer! 


Management's Role Is Vital 


Even with all its benefits, the Payroll Savings 
Plan requires sponsorship by top manage- 
ment to keep employees aware of the bene- 
fits. That’s why the Treasury Department 
has prepared a kit of materials especially 
for you to distribute among specific key 
personnel. Be sure to get and use your kit— 
for the security of your company and your 
country! 

For any help you want, call on your 
Treasury Department’s State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division. 





you and 


your employees 


can reduce 





this inflationary gap 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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scribed requirements which usually is 90 
per cent. As previously mentioned, the 
Electrofluid Drive permits the motor to 
utilize its maximum torque. Therefore, in 
most cases, regardless of the inertia, motors 
can be selected for the running load. 

The initial start of the motor is so rapid 
as to nullify the current peak since the 
momentary locked rotor condition is neg- 
ligible. This is due to the fact that the 
motor accelerates rapidly up to approxi- 
mately 70 per cent full load speed before 
it exerts sufficient torque to accelerate the 
driven machine. At this speed, the current 
approximates three times full load current 
as compared with the usual starting peaks of 
six times full load running current. 


Belt Conveyors (Single Motor Operated) 

The motor is selected in the usual manner 
based on total belt pull, plus terminal and 
frictional losses. During the acceleration 
period, the motor accelerates rapidly up to 
the point where sufficient torque is devel- 
oped to start rotation of the driving equip- 
ment. This may be up to and including 
maximum running torque of the motor. In 
the meantime, the driving mechanism and 
belt have been placed in tension before ro- 
tation begins thus eliminating impacts and 
reducing the actual initial impact on the belt 
thus tending to reduce accelerating forces. 
Should the belt conveyor be of an over- 
hauling nature, again the conventional 
method is followed. The fluid coupling 
will operate with equal torque and slip in 
either direction. In this case, the slip is in 
the opposite direction in less proportion 
when retarding as when pulling since the 
losses tend to reduce the load that the motor 
must retard or brake. In cases where the 
conveyor may be stopped fully or partially 
loaded and the retardation is of such a 
nature that the material becomes the source 
of power, the application of a solenoid brake 
beyond the fluid coupling must be incor- 
porated in the drive. 


Belt Conveyors (Dual Motor Driven) 

On long or high capacity belt conveyors 
various methods of supplying the necessary 
power have been employed such as stand- 
ard general purpose squirrel cage motors, 
one each for primary and secondary oper- 
ation, one with an alternate wound rotor 
slip ring motor for secondary operation or 
a synchronous motor for primary operation 
and a wound rotor slip ring motor for 
secondary operation. Where the secondary 
motors are of the slip ring type, a per- 
manent resistor is inserted in the rotor cir- 
cuit. The sizes of the motors in horse- 
power rating are determined again as in 
the single motor driven belt conveyor on 
the total belt pull for total horsepower. 
The individual ratings are based on belt 
tension before and after leaving the primary 
pulley as well as the secondary pulley and 


the final tension beyond the secondary pulley 
is determined by the size of and take-up 
method. The motors usually vary in ratio 
of 2.5 to 3:1. The use of the fluid drive 
on the secondary motor permits the use of 
two standard general purpose motors, mak- 
ing the most economic and effective drive. 
The secondary or fluid coupling equipped 
motor usually is started a few seconds be- 
fore the primary motor is started. This is 
accomplished automatically with the use of 
a timing relay. The advantages of this 
method of starting are the same as of the 
single belt drive plus the advantage of start- 
ing the large primary motor with reduced 
starting current. Except where the belt is 
full loaded -the secondary motor with its 
fluid coupling usually exerts sufficient torque 
to start rotation of the driving mechanism, 
thus rotating the idling primary motor. 
Therefore, when current is applied to the 
primary motor, it is not of a locked rotor 
nature. 


Skip Hoists—Single and Two Speeds 
(Ratio 2:1)—Single, Balanced and 
Counterweighted 

Skip hoists are used where materials are 
elevated to heights beyond where other 
methods such as bucket and belt elevators 
become uneconomic and inefficient. They 
can handle a wide variety of materials, such 
as materials to blast furnaces, crushed stone, 
lime stone to lime kilns, coal in boiler plants 
and coke in the manufacture of gas. 

In figuring the size and type of motor, 
the usual methods are followed. Alternat- 
ing current motors of the two speed squirrel 
cage type, fluid coupling equipped to adapt 
themselves very well to hoisting speeds up 
to 300 rpm with the slow down speed 150 
fpm. The shock or impact that usually is 
partially absorbed by a resistor during motor 
speed changes is absorbed by the fluid 
coupling. 

The installation of an Electrofluid Drive 
or fluid coupling, on any power driven ma- 
chinery, where frequent overloads and jams 
are encountered, becomes a valuable asset. 
It insures long life and reduces maintenance 
to a minimum, primarily due to the elim- 
ination of impacts. This is especially true 
in the papermaking industry, where the 
various pieces of machinery and methods in- 
volved are subject to tension, expansion, 
contraction, and impacts caused by jams or 
stoppage of the machinery. 


The Application of Felts 
to Board Machines 
L. H. WOODSIDE 
Albany Felt Company 
Every problem which you have with the 
behavior of felts on board machines has a 


reasonable explanation. There are almost 
always changes that can be made in the 


construction of a felt which will overcome 
a particular problem on your machine. 
These changes should enable you to wholly 
or partly eliminate the problem. It is the 
job of the felt maker to help you determine 
what changes in the felt or the machine 
should be made. Whether you are going to 
a new product or are in need of making 
your present products more efficiently, you 
should consult your felt maker. 

Many of us claim that felt manufacture 
is more an art and less a science than even 
papermaking. Yet, by constant study, we are 
controlling the variables and charting the 
results so that we can more easily and more 
quickly arrive at the correct answer to any 
particular problem. The felt companies are 
making every effort to eliminate the guess 
work from felt application, and I think it 
safe to say that there has been tremendous 
progress made, particularly during the last 
ten years, in doing just this. 

It is true that every board machine pre- 
sents a different problem. It is the job of 
the felt maker, by co-operating with the 
superintendent and his operators, to best 
determine the requirements of any machine 
and to fit the felt to those requirements. 
This co-operation is probably the greatest 
reason for the improvement in the results 
obtained, and it is good to be able to say 
that the results are continuing to improve. 

Let us assume that you are using a par- 
ticular felt which is giving satisfactory re- 
sults. Then, as a result of increased compe- 
tition or the desire of the front office and 
customer requests, it is decided that you 
want better finish. In order to obtain better 
finish, it is usually necessary to make a felt 
with less stretch, or a felt which is closer 
than the present felt. 

In order to improve this finish on bottom 
felts, for instance, it is necessary to go to a 
smaller warp yarn which is weaker in its 
resistance to stretch. If there is not sufficient 
margin of safety in the warp strength, then 
the mill is very liable to run into trouble 
with stretching of the felt and ‘possible 
breaking of the warp yarns. 

I have talked about a “margin of safety’’ 
in the manufacture of a felt. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean. Every board machine in 
the country has inherent variations. These 
variations may be in speed, grades, weight- 
ing, or any number of other ways. We en- 
deavor to make successive felts for a par- 
ticular position as nearly alike as possible, 
but we do not claim that we always achieve 
exact duplication. We have minor variations 
in our product, much as you do, but which 
we try to hold to a minimum just as you do. 

Realizing that there are variations in both 
the felt mill and the board mill, it is easier 
to arrive at an answer to your problem. 
Many of you have, no doubt, had a series of 
felts from one manufacturer of which five 
out of six would do a good job, and the 
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CLEAN PAPER 


is impossible with old, worn Screen Plates. Change 
to new, fine-cut “Fitchburg” Screen Plates and be 
amazed at the instant improvement in QUALITY. 


“FITCHBURG” New Type— Duplex Slot 
FLAT PLATES 


Rolled Bronze and Copper 


Plain or BIRD SCREEN PLATES 
Chromium Plated JONES SCREEN PLATES 


FITCHBURG 


Screen Plate Co., Inc. 


301 South Street 
Fitchburg 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
valuations, and STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
designs for the POWER PLANTS 
construction and DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 

equipment of STRUCTURES 


on cabinet base and carriage 








-—— GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF “DIAMOND” ——— 


REVOLVING JOINTS 


a 


itt a 3 






Permanently end leaking and stuffing box trouble on all kinds 
of Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls. No tight packing to 
act as brake on roll. Putented construction. Specially com- 
pounded molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest 
service — easy, quick and inexpensive to replace. 

Write for Bulletin and Price List 
DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 406 Market Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


They 5” wide a —-— 
absorb grindin essure 
permit heavy cuts and fast feed 
without vibration. 

4 * e 2 ¢ o 
Five basic arrangements avail- 
able:—Mechanical or electronic 
adjustable table traverse 
—magnetic ife bar—ié” 
mental grinding wheel—straig 


165 Dutton Ave. 
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Grinds Flat or 
Concave—Wet or Dry 


This cabinet base Rogers Type NT 
precision grinder is designed to 
give you heavy-duty performance 
..« right in f own plant. Massive 
bed and carriage with 5” oan oie 
heavy back base, quick setting knife 
gauges and automatic oiling system 
combine to give you maximum 
knife grinding —=_ without ex- 
cess removal of metal. 7/2 HP motor 
provides extra power. No experi- 
enced operator necessary. 
reasonable. 


D> <— AUTOMATIC 
\ OILING SYSTEM 


for “V"-Ways and transmission 
bearings, an exclusive Rogers 
feature, protects vital working 
parts—assures precision grinding, 
gemma maintenance and long 


EXTRA WIDE 
V-WAYS ... 





7 SIZES: 48”, 78”, 90” 
wheel and cup or cylinder wheel. 102”, 110”, 134”, 160” 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NT 
Backed by Over 60 Years’ Experience 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 





ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


PRECISION QUALITY SINCE 1887 
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“For upwards of 25 years Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany has been a member of National Safety Council. 
During these years we have gained much information 
and guidance. We know this has contributed mate- 
rially toward the prevention of accidents to our 
employees and the public at large. 

“Cooperating with them we have solved many of the 
Safety Engineering problems, the solution of which 
we believe has been of benefit to the entire pulp and 
paper industry.” 















It costs a great deal more to tolerate accidents 
than to prevent them. The 305 members of the Coun- 
cil’s Paper and Pulp Section will vouch for that 
statement! 

Would you like to know how this non-profit co- 
operative association can help you cut accident costs 

“ and improve your employee and public relations? 
Then write today for full information. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 23..." 





RICHARD P. PRICE 


Vice President 
and General 
Superintendent 
Hammermill Paper 


Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 











other one would be terrible so that your nance. There is probably no other one thing 
results were poor. This can be illustrated more important to the operation. of board 


by assuming that your variations of opera- machine felts than proper maintenance of 
tion range between, let us say, 95-115 on a the paper machine. I had one case some 
graph. Let us assume that the variations on time ago, where a felt was giving trouble 


strength—openness—finish of the felt vary because of “hard” or filled up spots. It was 
between 80 and 100 on the same graph. If found that the primary presses were badly 
your vafiations run between 110 and 115, in need of grinding. After these rolls were 
you will have no trouble, but if your varia- put in shape, there. was no more filling up 
tions go to the low side, say at 95, and ours of the felt. In this case, we had made a felt 
are on the high side, let us say 100, then just as open as we dared, without affecting 
the Lord only knows what might happen. the strength or finish and, unless that mill 


The felt might act close, it might stretch, or were to have continual trouble with life or 

it might just wear out earlier than usual. with inferior finish, it was necessary to 
It might be well to explain the attitude improve the machine. 

of the felt company making felts regularly Many board mills are placing more em- 


for a paper mill. After the felt maker has phasis on high average daily production 
arrived at a satisfactory felt as regards size, than on felt cost per ton of product. That 
openness, finess and strength, every effort is is, the over-all operating efficiency of the 
extended to maintain a uniform felt. Those machine is considered: of first importance. 
of you who have visited a felt mill know Appreciating that fast, trouble-free opera- 
that each process in that mill is aimed at tion results in greater profits, they never 
making uniform felts, whether it be yarn nurse a felt for a few days’ longer life, but 
making, weaving or finishing. No doubt, all cut it off as soon as it begins to lose effi- 
felt mills keep ‘records on each operation, ciency. Many mills set as their objective, 
and every felt is patterned after a previous for example, two weeks’ life for a bottom 
felt which was satisfactory. Most felt mills, felt and remove it at the weekly shutdown 
I believe, finish their top and bottom felts even if it appears to have two or three more 
to a certain tension figure. Similarly, there days’ life in it. By doing this, over-all oper- 
are standards for porosity. ating efficiency and production is improved 

The point I wish to make is that after a even though felt cost per ton is slightly 
satisfactory design. has been arrived at, un- higher. I know of one mill which increased 
less there is a machine*change or an impor- production 20 tons per day with a higher 
tant change in the finish, every felt should felt cost of about 30 cents per ton—a very 
be very uniform in size and performance, profitable improvement for the mill. With 
if the margin of safety is sufficient. the high labor and overhead rates in effect 

This brings us to the thought of mainte- now resulting in charges often times exceed- 


ing $100 per hour, everything possible is 
being done to prevent shutdowns for felt 
changes, washups, or trouble of any kind. 

May I now outline a theory on the proper 
cleaning of a felt by showers and a whipper. 
From my experience, this method is very 
effective; it surely has made the difference 
between cleaning a felt and not cleaning it. 

The first shower should be directed at 
right angles to the inside of the felt just 
before the whipper. This shower must have 
sufficient ‘pressure to penetrate through the 
felt and force the dirt out towards the side 
from which it entered, leaving it on the sur- 
face where the whipper can get to it. The 
whipper then will knock off much of the 
dirt and loosen up more of it. The fol- 
lowing shower on the outside, or face, of 
the felt should be directed at an angle of 
roughly 45 deg. towards the whipper. It 
acts merely as a surface shearing or flushing 
shower. 

These showers should be of the fish-tail 
type of spray, as a straight jet shower, if 
not oscillated, might soon cut the felt off. 
In my opinion, a mill should plan on a 
pressure-Of not less than fifty pounds, while 
it would be better to have even higher 
pressures available, to be used in an 
emergency. - 

Of course, it is possible to get too high a 
pressure on showers. With too much pres- 
sure, the felt is held too firmly against the 
whipper, so the felt cannot absorb the whip- 
ping, and undue frictional wear results. 

Another point which might be contro- 
versial is the tension under which a felt 
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Klipfel No. 431 air-loaded, ball type reducing valve offers these ad- 
vanced features for dependable, closer regulation . . . greater ca- 
pacity and durability. 

Ball inner valve and seat of hardened, stainless steel are self-align- 
ing... tight seating . . . streamlined. Non-sticking valve is ac- 
cessible and durable. 

Air loading in drawn steel dome varies from vacuum to 150 P.S.I. 
for corresponding reduced pressure. Constant loading pressure from 
closed to full open for constant reduced pressure. - 

Clear neoprene diaphragm balances between equal pressures .. . 
pressure ... no fabric—therefore long-lived. 

Pitot tube in valve body helps maintain full reduced pressure as demand increases 
. no external control pipe needed. 
No stuffing box . . . no friction . . . therefore sensitive control. Suitable for any 


no bursting 


ordinary fluid below 250 P.S.I. initial pressure, vacuum to 150 P.S.I. reduced pres- 
sure. 





Sold through wholesalers everywhere 
Write Dept. AY-6 for Bulletin No. 146 


Nothing seats 
like a ball 








AUTOMATIC REGULATING VALVES 


KLIPFEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 









should be run. Some superintendents feel 
that a felt should be run tightly. Purely 
from a felt standpoint, this is not true. Nor 
do I agree with that idea from a papermak- 
ing standpoint. I think all felt makers will 
feel that any felt should be run as slack as 
it can be successfully operated. 

The reasons for this tie in quite closely 
with the ideas of the amount of over-all 
stretch in a felt. I have often been asked 
what is considered as ideal stretch for a 
- bottom felt. 

The over-all stretch must be tied in with 
the running length of the felt as compared 
to the manufactured length of that felt. As 
felt makers, we do not like to have a felt 
which has a maximum running length any 
longer than the manufactured length of that 
felt. Suppose a felt made 150 feet long is 
running at a maximum length of 148 feet, 
and has six feet of over-all stretch. In my 
opinion, this felt is running much more 
safely than another felt of the same manu- 
factured length, which has only a two-foot 
stretch, but with the. maximum length of 
152 feet. 

In the first case, the felt is running at a 
good length, and is being allowed to “come 
back” during each revolution of the machine. 
In the second case, the felt is either. not 
strong enough, or it is being run so tightly 
that it cannot shrink back after the press. 
In other words, the second felt is, in length, 
approaching the point of damage to warp 
yarns. 

When a felt is run so tightly, the effect 
of frictional wear from suction boxes, roll 
slippage or any other source of this wear, 


is much greater. Further, with a tight felt, 
any foreign material in the stock or on the 
machine is much more likely to puncture 


the felt and cause holes or tears than on a’ 


slack felt. 

There is a practice on the part of machine 
tenders, whenever they have trouble, to 
tighten the felt. I agree with the need of 
this upon occasion. When a felt is giving 
trouble with closeness, the quickest way to 
clean it is to tighten it up. After the trouble 
is cleared up, the felt should again be 
slacked off to its normal running tension, 
if possible. 

A few machines have tension devices on 
them by means of which it is possible to 
control the tension on the bottom felt. These 
devices are certainly worth while as they 
allow the felts to be run at proper tension 
at all times. 

There is one other point on which there 
is much disagreement, which I would like 
to discuss. That is the question of slippage 
in a press. I have been told in the past, 
that if slippage in a press is not over 1 per 
cent, then it is not dangerous. This is untrue 
as it depends upon the other conditions of 
the press whether any slippage is dangerous 
or not. 

If one of the rolls in a press is brass, and 
if the roll is not perfectly smooth, it is easy 
to see that the least amount of. slippage 
between this roll and the felt would be 
damaging. If the brass roll were perfectly 
smooth, the slippage could possibly be 2 per 
cent or more without damaging the felts. 

There is a further question as to where 
the slippage occurs. The slippage could 
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occur between the bottom roll and the bot- 
tom felt; between the bottom felt and the 
sheet; between the sheet and the top felt; 
and between the top felt and the tap roll. It 
is not likely that the slippage occurs between 
the sheet and the felts, as this would distort 
the sheet too badly to operate. Also, the 
contact between the wet sheet and the felt 
is more positive than between the felt and 
the rolls, so slippage is more likely to occur 
between the felt and either the top or 
bottom roll. 

The point at which the slippage will 
occur is, in my opinion, dependent upon the 
hardness of the rolls. For instance, the driv- 
ing power of a soft roll against a felt is 
more positive than that of a hard roll. A 
rubber roll will slip less than a brass roll. 

If there is slippage in any. press, it is 
logical to assume that it is between the 
harder roll of the press and its felt, regard- 
less of whether that roll is a top or.bottom 
roll. It would, therefore, be proper to in- 
vestigate the bearings and journals on the 
harder roll first when a slippage condition 
appears. 

I would like to make some suggestions 
from a felt maker's standpoint to those who 
are building, or contemplate building, new 
machines. 

First, I would suggest that you allow 
enough take-up in length to take care of 
any variation in felt length. Machines of 
the present and future are being built with 
larger felt sizes than have ever been used 
before. With the variation between felts 
from different makers, it is not possible to 
use the old standards for felt sizes. 
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It is doubtful if a felt 200 feet long can 
be controlled in length so that it would fit 
into the take-up of a five foot jack. 

About the best yardstick is to figure your 
minimum take-up at 10 per cent of the 
length of the felt, with nothing shorter than 
a three-foot jack, or six feet of take-up. If 
there are two six-foot jacks on the long 
felts, and no less than a three or four-foot 
jack on the shortest felts, there should be 
no trouble either installing a felt, or in 
controlling the length within the jack limits. 

Further, with a new machine, the felt 
makers would appreciate, when ordering 
felts, that you give them the maximum and 
minimum length of felts and allow them to 
determine the proper length to make the 
felt. 

Secondly, we would suggest that you 
allow at least six inches between the ends 
of rolls and the frame. This will allow for 
the excessive width that is natural for a felt 
to assume, when first shrunk on the machine. 

Thirdly, we would suggest that you allow 
enough width of felt rolls, so that the edges 
of the felts will not lap over the edges of 
the rolls during operation. There is some 
question as to how much damage running 
of felts over the edge of rolls does, but it 
is certain that the felts will have less wear if 
they run flat. 

There are always discussions on board 
machine drives. In my opinion, it is not 
necessary to drive each unit. It has been 
found on some of the newer machines that 
it has been necessary to remove the drive 
from one or more units in order to create 
enough pull to make the felts operate 
properly. 

If the cylinders and their collars are kept 
in good condition, it should not be necessary 
to drive each cylinder. On an eight cylinder 
machine, a drive on the second, fifth and 
eighth cylinder should be sufficient. This 
would allow the felt to stretch normally, 
which helps it to keep clean. 


The Crown Willamette 
Paper School 
A. G. NATWICK* 


In the paper industry or any other indus- 
try, it is possible to engineer and build the 
finest kind of plant in which is installed the 
most modern machinery and equipment and 
which may be supplied with the best of 
materials. Yet, if the human factor is 
neglected, we will not have an efficient 
and satisfactory operation. 

Most industries clearly recognize the im- 
portance of employee training, and the paper 
industry has shown increasing interest in 
the education and training of its employees 
in recent years. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
at Camas, Washington, which later became 
an operating unit of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, started its educational project 
15 years ago. In a plant, such as the 
Camas Mill, employing upwards of 2,200 
people and manufacturing an extensive 
range of specialty papers, using its own 
production of groundwood, bleached and 
unbleached sulphite pulp, bleached and un- 
bleached sulphate pulp, it seemed desirable 
to enter into some sort of an educational 





(*) Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash. 


program.in an attempt to give the em- 
ployees more knowledge of the complicated 
and wide-spread operations. 

It is probably fortunate that we started 
training our employees when we did as we 
are just completing a large expansion pro- 
gram, placing us in a position where we 
are now able to produce greater tonnages of 
sulphate pulp—much of which is bleached 
in a new multi-stage plant—and enabling 
us to manufacture a more extensive line of 
specialty papers. The addition of new high- 
speed paper machines has substantially in- 
creased our productive capacity of papers. 
In addition, we are converting large quan- 
tities of paper into bags, toilet tissues, nap- 
kins, towels and facial products. All of 
which makes it increasingly necessary to 
have highly trained personnel able to take 
over the new and involved operations. 

In developing this educational program, 
there was general information on papermak- 
ing available, but so much of our operation 
was not covered by literature that it seemed 
necessary to us to present information re- 
garding the operation of this particular 
plant. The school, therefore, became a 
pioneering effort. 

It was first thought that departmental 
supervisors should select a certain number 
of employees from each department, so that 
a class not to exceed 40 members would 
start with what was originally intended to 
be a 24 week course. We found that instead 
of the supervisors selecting 40 people from 
their departments, a total of 190 had applied 
for attendance to the proposed school. We 
perhaps then made the decision which is 
the primary reason for the success of the 
school; and that decision was to make the 
course available to anyone in the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation who wished to take 
advantage of the opportunity for further 
education, not to restrict it to those who 
might be selected by the foremen or 
supervisors. 

Another important feature was the selec- 
tion of the supervisors from our plant, as 
well as capable operators from other plants, 
to lecture on subjects covering the whole 
operation in general; from wood, manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, converting, and on 
through management problems. 

We felt that ‘this one year of educational 
effort would take care of the situation for 
a few years, at least until another group of 
students evinced some desire to learn more 
about the industry than would be possible 
by working in one department of the plant. 
However, the following year a great num- 
ber of requests for continuation of the 
paper school course came to us by those 
who had completed the first year. Thus, 
subsequent terms were begun each year and 
a four-year course was eventually evolved 
which allows the student who completes it 
to be so well informed in his better know!- 
edge of the phases of pulp and paper 
manufacture as to command particular con- 
sideration when selection of men for pro- 
motion to greater responsibility is in order. 

Through the presentation of lectures by 
foremen and supervisors to the students, we 
have developed a very valuable relationship 
not generally found in organization and con- 
duct of paper schools, which is perhaps 
one of the important factors of the program. 
The superintendents and foremen of the 
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Camas mill, who do most of the lecturing 
to the paper school classes, have become 
increasingly proficient in their presentation 
of the subject matter. A transcript of these 
lectures has been compiled into a textbook 
entitled “Making Paper.” 

Perhaps a degree of the success of the 
paper school may be attributed to the liberal 
policy adopted early by management in re- 
spect to its financial outlay annually for its 
conduct and maintenance. No charge what- 
ever is made to the student; he is provided 
at the beginning of the course with a copy of 
the textbook, which is required to be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. How- 
ever, if a student should care to buy one 
of these books, it is available. 

The student has access to all of the pulp 
and paper literature in the city and mill 
libraries; besides this, a large range of 
material is provided for his further refer- 
ence. We consider that the instruction by 
those with long years of operating ex- 
perience is particularly valuable, as these 
practical men know a great deal about pulp 
and paper but usually publish nothing. 

A few hours of instruction in the funda- 
mentals and intricacies of paper machine 
operation made clear by a pulp or paper mill 
superintendent, for instance, whose record 
of service is over many years and whose 
responsibilities have grown in those years, 
can hardly be compared with a method 
which sought to present the same material 
from a textbook. 

Instruction by illustration, a fundamental 
principle of teaching, is stressed. At each 
lecture where such are applicable, exhibits 


are set out for the lecturer’s use. Photo- 
graphs, drawings, tables of data, and micro- 
scopic slides are provided and made use of 
by practically every lecturer. This material 
is carefully filed and continually added to, 
thereby making available more complete 
data from year to year. In further exten- 
sion of instruction by illustration, the paper 
school has provided itself with a set of 
colored motion pictures showing the com- 
plete papermaking operation of the Camas 
plant from log rafts to the converted prod- 
uct. These motion pictures have added much 
to the interest and instruction for the entire 
course. 

The first-year class is shown the motion 
pictures along with the lectures for the pur- 
pose of giving them a general idea of the 
complete mill operations. To the second- 
year class, definite and specific details of 
the Camas operations are shown and studied 
by means of the motion pictures. The third 
and fourth-year classes do not use the pic- 
tures except to clarify some point in dis- 
cussion. Several excellent industrial films 
are made available each year which are either 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
paper industry. 

At a weekly lecture of one and one-half 
hours in the first-year class, it is in- 
tended to present only the elementary and 
broad picture of fundamentals of chemistry, 
physics, electricity, wood (its preparation 
for pulp making), steam, the principles of 
the chief pulping processes, the place of 
water in pulp and papermaking, the screen- 
ing and bleaching of pulp and its prepara- 
tion as furnish for the paper machine, the 
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paper machine operation, paper finishing, 
paper converting, and purchasing and mill 
management. No attempt is made in the 
first year to specialize. Lectures are prepared 
and delivered by mill superintendents and 
foremen, each in his turn. 

The course of study for the second year 
directs close, almost exclusive attention, 
toward studying wood preparation, pulp 
processing and papermaking, specifically as 
carried on at the Camas mill without par- 
ticular reference to pulp and papermaking 
as conducted by other mills or other prin- 
ciples not in use at Camas. The enlarged 
features of the second-year course which 
provide this emphasis are the moving pic- 
tures and mill visits. The second-year stu- 
dents attend a weekly lecture of one and 
one-half hours and are also required to 
spend an equal weekly period in the mill 
in observation of that particular operation 
which has been covered in the previous lec- 
ture. Mill visits are made in groups under 
the guidance of a competent employee- 
instructor and at periods compatible with 
the employee’s requirements of tour work. 

Beginning with matriculation in the third 
year the student comes to depend largely on 
his own initiative and effort. Seven formal 
lectures are given, practically all of them 
by outside speakers. Those on process and 
equipment are presented usually by manu- 
facturing representatives in allied industries 
who are authorities on the topics they dis- 
cuss. Other lecturers in the third year are 
those who are competent to discuss their 
subjects, such as officers from the unions 
and those who are employed in guiding 
human and labor relations in industry. Sub- 
jects covered are: 

Industrial Financial Reports; Wage Eco- 
nomics of the Paper Industry; Our Place in 
the Fruit and Vegetable Packing Industry; 
Growing and Use of Second Growth Tim- 
ber in Pulp Manufacture; Metals, Alloys 
and Their Structures; Conveying Materials. 


Each student is required to spend four 
hours a week—a total of 64 hours—in mill 
study allocated 16 hours each to the wood 
mill, sulphate mill, sulphite mill, and beater 
operations in regular progression. Four eve- 
nings are devoted to general open discussion 
of problems in these departments, the su- 
pervisor of the department in question tak- 
ing the chair. The mill studies required of 
this class are on an entirely different basis 
than the supervised mill visits of the second- 
year class. The student is-provided with a 
pass in his own name which admits him to 
all departments of the mill for his study at 
any time day or night. His aim is to apply 
himself to the particular department being 
studied as though he were preparing to be- 
come a responsible operating foreman. To 
be sure, this idea is scarcely fully realized 
except in the case of the more competent 
individuals; yet it is surprising how well the 
student trains himself in the knowledge of 
wood preparation and pulp manufacture and 
develops in his powers of observation and 
interpretation. 


The fourth year is entirely similar to the 
organization of the third year. The third- 
year graduate continues his independent line 
of study as applied, now, however, to 
phases of: (1) types and operation of paper 
machines, jordaning and pumps; (2) fin- 
ishing and converting of paper and ship- 
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ping; (3) steam, electrical and mechanical 
departments; and (4) a phase most impor- 
tant for his knowledge, namely, what con- 
stitutes the quality of paper products in 
respect to the particular trade the mill sérves 
and the importance of quality maintenance. 
This requires an understanding of the whole 
subject of technical control. As in the case 
of the third year, outside speakers are in- 
vited to speak on subjects disassociated with 
the industry, but. different from those dis- 
cussed in the previous year, such as: 

Evaporation; Principles of Hydraulics, 
Pumps and Pumping; Vacuum Filters; 
Manufacture of Alcohol from Waste Sul- 
phite Liquor. 

The fourth-year student is also expected 

to attend lectures on wage economics of 
the paper industry and industrial financial 
reports. 
' Executive supervision and direction of 
the Crown Willamette paper school policy 
is exercised through a Board of Regents, 
comprised of three members: the operating 
vice president of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, the Camas resident manager, and 
the West Linn resident manager. The con- 
trol and direction of curriculum and in- 
struction is, and has been, under the super- 
vision of A. G. Natwick, assistant resident 
manager, acting as Dean of the school since 
its inception in 1933. The technical super- 
visor of the mill acts as principal. The lat- 
ter appointment is most advantageous ‘to 
serve the purposes of this school, in that the 
technical supervisor has naturally at his 
command a more centralized view of the 
entire mill operations. 


One professor and an assistant professor 
for each course is appointed by the dean, 


principal and board of regents. Four ad- - 


visory faculty board members, who are. de- 
partmental superintendents, are chosen be- 
cause of their ability to direct contact to 
various departments and make themselves 
available for any information or assistance 
that is required of them by the school. In 
addition to this, there are thirty-two mill 
instructors who lecture to the four classes. 

Records of attendance, examinations, mill 
visits and mill study are kept by an ap- 
pointed registrar, and the quality of work 
done by each student throughout his school 
attendance is watched closely through this 
office. 

Students of the first and second year 
classes aré examined regularly through writ- 
ten examination, which they are permitted 
to prepare on their own time and with the 
aid of whatever textbook material or con- 
sultation they may choose. In these, the 
more elementary courses, it is assumed to be 
the most important to the student's benefit 
that he has fixed in his mind a well defined 
picture of pulp and papermaking operations 
by being required to review the instruction 
he has received, rather than to embarrass 
him with the possibility of discouragement 
by a method of examination whereby he 
would have to depend entirely on his 
memory. 

Examination of the third and fourth year 
students is carried on in quite a different 
manner, it being felt that the students hav- 
ing passed through the two years of ele- 
mentary study and having fulfilled the re- 
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quirements of individual mill observation, 
should be able to write comprehensively on 
any process or operation without recourse 
to notes or text. 

The liberal policy of the mill manage- 
ment is extended to the graduation exercises 
at the end of the school year by having as 
their guests all of the students at a gradua- 
tion banquet for the purpose of awarding 
diplomas and special prizes to those who 
have won recognition by scholastic achieve- 
ment in their particular course. 

The best speakers available in the Pacific 
Northwest are invited to address the stu- 
dents and, doubtless, the excellent talks 
that have been given, in the past have been 
a source of inspiration to many, not only to 
carry on with their school work, but to more 
vigorous determination and effort toward 
bettering themselves for their particular field 
in the mill and the next progressive step in 
the line of advancement. 

The paper school has become well known 
throughout the papermaking world, and re- 
quests for information have come from the 
Scandinavian countries, Finland, India, Rus- 
sia and several of the South American 
countries. 

The first two years of the school are open 
to women and quite a large number have 
attended. Secretaries, stenographers and sta- 
tistical clerks find that this training is of 
particular value to them in acquiring knowl- 
edge of the subjects which they are con- 
tinually handling in correspondence and in 
reports. 

During the 15 years of its existence, the 
school has served students ranging in age 
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from 16 to 72-years, and it has not been 
unusual for husband and wife, as well as 
father and son, to attend class together and 
to study the same subjects. 

While the expenditure on this project has 
been rather large over the period of years 
in which the school has operated, we find 
that the cost per student year has not been 
out of line. This cost at the present time 
is running about $20 per student year. 

Recognition was given the school by the 
University of Washington and Oregon State 
College several years ago, based on the con- 
tents of the courses, methods of instruction 
and professional standing of the faculty. 
Full credit is extended the students for their 
work in the Crown Willamette Paper School 
and may be applied in the College of For- 
estry and Engineering, including chemistry 
and chemical engineering at the University 
of Washington, and in the schools of for- 
estry, chemistry, chemical and mechanical 
engineering at Oregon State College; pro- 
viding the student meets the scholastic re- 
quirements of these institutions. 

The outstanding feature of this pioneer- 
ing industrial educational program is, per- 
haps, the fact that we have made it possible 
for a’man to enroll in and attend university 
classes right at the plant in which he is 
employed. 


Application and Maintenance 
Techniques for Mill Insulation 
With Specific Reference to 

85 Per Cent Magnesia and 
Diatomaceous Silica 


UTLEY W. SMITH, Manager 
The Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers 
Association 

Insulation, rightly considered, is as much 
a part of mill equipment as a digester, 
cooker or evaporator. Like any other equip- 
ment, insulation must be properly installed 
and adequately maintained, if it is to oper- 
ate efficiently and economically. 

The techniques used in applying and 
finishing the insulation and the problems 
that arise in maintaining it are largely de- 
termined by the properties of the materials 
used and the operating conditions involved. 

Although insulation thickness specifica- 
tions would be more properly considered un- 
der equipment design rather than mainte- 
nance, nevertheless an understanding of the 


factors involved in such specifications is im- 
portant to an adequate insulation program. 

Insulation is used for a variety of reasons 
in the mill, among them being temperature 
control, heat conservation, worker protec- 
tion and worker comfort. 

Since the primary function of the insula- 
tion is heat conservation, the question as 
to the thickness to be used is one of eco- 
nomics. For many years, insulation thick- 
ness was based upon a fairly routine consid- 
eration of pipe size, equipment dimensions 
and operating temperatures. Today, how- 
ever, the greatly increased cost of heat gen- 
eration makes a more precise determination 
of thickness highly desirable. The most eco- 
nomical thickness of insulation is that at 
which the sum of the annual cost of insula- 
tion and of the annual cost of the heat loss 
is at a minimum. Among the variables in- 
volved are hours of operation, operating 
temperatures, rate of amortization, cost of 
heat production—which is based on fuel, 
labor, equipment and maintenance cost—as 
well as cost of insulation. 

When temperature control is necessary, 
or when it is desired to keep workroom 
temperatures within comfortable limits, in- 
sulation thicker than the economical thick- 
ness may be necessary. On insulated out- 
door equipment, about 14 in. is added to the 
economical insulation thickness specifica- 
tions since heat losses rise sharply with air 
velocity. Also, there is greater variation 
in ambient air temperatures. as compared 
with indoor installation, which makes tem- 
perature control more difficult. 

The oldest of modern insulating materials, 
85 per cent magnesia, is used extensively on 
piping and equipment operating at temper- 
atures up to about 600 Fahr. As the name 
implies, the material is composed chiefly 
of magnesium carbonate. Asbestos fiber is 
added to give it the necessary reinforcing 
and binding qualities so that it can be 
molded. Its low heat conductivity is due 
to a low density structure composed of 
minute dead air cells formed by the inter- 
locking crystals of magnesium carbonate. 85 
per cent magnesia is available in the familiar 
forms of semi-cylindrical and segmental 
pipe sections, curved and flat blocks, and 
as cement. 

Most mill operators are acquainted with 
85 per cent magnesia as past operating 
temperatures have been largely under 600 
Fahr. However, modern mill practice calls 


for higher temperatures and introduces the 
problem of insulating for temperatures over 
600 Fahr. 

Where such temperatures are encountered, 
a combination insulation is used composed 
of an inner layer of diatomaceous silica in- 
sulation and an outer layer of 85 per cent 
magnesia. Combination insulation provides 
the low heat conductivity of the 85 per cent 
magnesia with the resistance to the effects 


.of high temperatures possessed by the dia- 


tomaceous silica. The result is an efficient, 
long-lasting covering that requires a mini- 
mum amount of maintenance. 

Diatomaceous silica is a naturally occur- 
ring material composed of microscopic fos- 
silized plants called diatoms. Asbestos fiber 
is added as a binding material, as in the 
case of 85 per cent magnesia. Diatomaceous 
silica insulation is available in the same 
forms, sections, segments and blocks, as 85 
per cent magnesia, and it is dimensioned 
so that it will fit properly into the outer 
section of 85 per cent magnesia. As with 
85 per cent magnesia, diatomaceous silica 
cemeni, or high temperature insulating ce- 
ment, as it is sometimes called, is simply 
the molded product in powdered form. 

These materials can be shipped to, and 
handled and stored at, the mill without 
excessive breakage, and without taking any 
special precautions in the process. They 
can be applied easily and rapidly, with a 
minimum number of tools. Standard shapes 
can either be sawed or cut with a knife, 
without cracking or crumbling, to fit the 
requirements of odd-shaped equipment or 
fittings. They have enough “give’’ so that 
they fit tightly against the contour of a 
surface without breaking apart. 

Before insulation is applied, pipe and 
equipment surfaces should be cleaned of 
scale, grease, dirt or any other debris that 
might prevent the insulation from fitting 
snugly. Loose-fitting insulation cannot give 
maximum protection against heat loss be- 
cause air convection currents are set up 
around the equipment surface. Also loose 
insulation has a tendency to break when 
subject to expansion and contraction. Tight- 
fitting insulation is especially important on 
high temperature equipment, equipment 
that is alternately heated and cooled, as for 
instance, a heated batch tank or liquor 
heater, and equipment that is subject to a 
great deal of vibration, such as pumps, 
turbines, etc. 
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Stainless Steel Is Another 
H & K PERFORATED METAL 





H & K's range of stainless sheets 
or plates fully meets those 
screening and grading needs of 
industry where heat, corrosion 
by acids and alkalis, and other 
stringent demands are requisite. 
For precision perforating of this 
and other metals, consult H & K 
— advising as to service condi- 
tions. Non-metals—such as 
plastics, fabrikoids, rubber and 
plywood — are also available in 
a wide range of sizes, shapes 
and spacings. TODAY . . . as 
for the last 65 years .. . it’s 
H & K for screens, filters, grilles, 
ventilators, etc. Your inquiries 
are invited. 


TING 


Harrington & 


PERFO 
5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, lll. ¢ 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 














BOB WILLIAMS PAUL FOSTER 


BARNEY BENSON HOWARD GERBER 
HARRY HULMES CHARLES PENNINGS, Jr. 


PETER TALBOT, Jr. 


WILLIAMS-GRAY CO. 


221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
* 


Lindsay & Niagara Wires 
Knox “Excelsior” Felts 
Siamese & Richland Dryer Felts 
Carrier Rope 
Splicing Tissues 
Deckle Webbing 

Etc. 


* 
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Announcement . 


To Paper Converters 
And Paper Specialty 


Manufacturers 


Recent increases in our paper 
producing capacity have re- 
sulted from modernization of 
the Fourdrinier paper ma- 
Menominee, 


Thus it is 


chine at our 

Michigan, plant. 
possible for us to offer your 
industry heavyweight Four- 
drinier paper and paperboard. 
Inquiries concerning this high 
be ad- 


quality stock may 


dressed to: 


MARATHON 
CORPORATION 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


‘ 
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for more output 


UNTIE YOUR 
WORKERS’ HANDS! 





= tt “ 











Six men were moving these 
steel bars from flat cars to 
stockpile, and thence to cutting 
saws and shipping carriers. To 
speed handling, a Reading En- 
gineer was called in. A Read- 
ing Electric Hoist, right angle 
mounted, plain trolley, on a 
single I-Beam motor driven 
crane was recommended and 
installed. Now the job is 
handled by only three men... 
bars move faster . . . and the 
three “extra” men have been 
switched to other productive 
jobs! 

For an analysis of your hand- 
ling operations, at no obliga- 
tion, contact Reading, today. 
Write for “The Why and How 
of Faster Production”. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2113 ADAMS $T., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS e ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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When insulation is applied on either pip- 
ing or equipment, the semi-cylindrical sec- 
tions, segments or blocks are butted tightly 
together so that heat in the form of hot air 
cannot escape through the cracks. In order 
that there may be no continuous joint from 
the hot surface to the air, joints in the 
inner and outer layer of combination insula- 
tion are staggered with respect to each 
other. As an added precaution, all joints in 
a layer are sealed with cement made of the 
same material as the respetcive layer of 
insulation. 

On pipe bends, insulation is either formed 
by hand to fit the contour of the pipe, or, 
if the bend is too sharp, a section of pipe 
insulation is fitted by mitering. Each mi- 
tered piece is wired on separately to pre- 
vent it from coming loose. 

On piping 31 in. and smaller, valves, 
flanges and fittings are insulated entirely 
with cement. On piping 4 in. and larger, 
pipe or block insulation is used, whichever 
is the more suitable. As an aid in insulating 
such pieces, insulating cement is daubed on 
first and then the insulation is applied. The 
cement helps to keep the insulation in place 
while it is being wired on. 

When flanged connections must be un- 
bolted frequently, permanent type insula- 
tion is impractical. It takes time to strip 
off insulation and reapply new material 
and such a procedure is expensive. How- 
ever, the answer does not lie in letting the 
flange go uninsulated. An 8-in. line oper- 
ating at a temperature of 400 Fahr., for 
instance, will lose the heat equivalent of 
more than a ton of coal a day for every 
bare flanged coupling in the line. Remov- 
able insulation solves the problem, for it 
can be quickly removed and replaced as 
often as required and without damage. 

A template or wire frame of 1-in. gal- 
vanized wire mesh is built in two parts, to 
fit around the flange. Insulation blocks are 
cut to fit the shape of the frame and are 
firmly wired to it. Wire mesh is applied 
over the blocks and wired to the frame to 
serve as a foundation for the cement finish 
and also make the cover more rigid. The 
entire unit is covered with insulating ce- 
ment, both inside and outside, and, except 
for the finish, is ready for use. 

For vessels, such as tanks, heaters, clari- 
fiers, etc., greater than 5 ft. in diameter, 
insulation is held in place with galvanized 
steel or other corrosion-resistant bends in- 
stead of the wiring used on piping and 
smaller equipment. 


Insulation around manholes, nozzles, and 
other openings is beveled off so that bolts 
can be removed without disturbing the 
insulation. 

On vertical apparatus, more than 30 ft. 
in height, angle bars or supports are pro- 
vided to keep the insulation from slipping. 
The supports are welded in place at the 
bottom and at 15-ft. intervals for the entire 
height of the vessel. These supports pro- 
ject horizontally Y% in. less than the thick- 
ness of the insulation, and are equipped 
with holes to provide anchor points for 
the tie wires. For horizontal tanks or ves- 
sels 4 -ft. in diameter and larger, similar 
supports are provided. In this case they 
are welded along horizontal center lines of 
cylindrical shells and along both heads of 
the vessel. 





Factory-applied canvas is not heavy 
enough to protect the insulation on pip 
ing inside the mill. Instead, pipe insula- 
tion should be finished with an 8-0z. canvas 
jacket, which may be sewed on or pasted on. 

Before the canvas jacket is applied, the 
insulation is wrapped with a layer of rosin- 
sized paper. If the canvas is pasted on, the 
edges are lapped. If the canvas is sewed 
on, three stitches to the inch are used. The 
canvas jacket is generally sized and painted 
with lead-in-oil paint. 

Pipe insulation near catwalks, stairways, 
hoists, mobile equipment or other points 
where it is subject to mechanical abuse is 
enclosed in a galvanized sheet iron jacket 
that effectively protects it from damage. 


Before the paper and jacket are applied 
on pipe bends, the insulation is given a 
hard coat of asbestos cement so that a 
smooth even surface is presented for the 
paper. Similarly insulation on flanges, fit- 
tings and valves is covered with a 1-in. 
thick layer of hard finish asbestos cement, 
in two coats, before the jacketing is pasted 
on. The layer of cement is just thick enough 
to make the insulation equal to that on 
the adjacent pipe. 

The finishing of mill equipment located 
indoors is a rather simple procedure. Hex- 
agonal wire mesh is applied over the in- 
sulation to provide a strong bond between 
the cement coat and the molded insulation 
surface. On large diameter equipment the 
wire mesh is tied to the insulation supports 
mentioned earlier. A ¥-in. thick coat of 
asbestos cement is applied in two coats. 
The first coat is keyed through the mesh, 
scratched and allowed to dry before the 
second coat is applied. The finish or second 
coat is troweled on smooth. 

Insulation on equipment and piping lo- 
cated outdoors requires protection against 
the effects of winds, rain, storms, etc., so 
that its insulating value may be unimpaired. 

Pipe, flange, fitting and valve insulation 
is protected by a 50 to 55 pound asphalt 
saturated asbestos roofing felt. Generous 
laps are provided at all edges and sealed 
with asphaltic lap cement. All longitudinal 
laps are -located on the side of the pipe 
and turned downward so as to shed mois- 
ture. On valves, fittings and flanges too 
small to cover conveniently with the roofing 
felt, a weather-resistant plastic asphalt ce- 
ment is used. The material can be troweled 
to a smooth hard finish. It is also used to 
seal any voids, spaces or cracks around 
pipe hangers, or where the weatherproof 
finish on the valves, flanges, or fittings 
borders on the adjacent pipe jacket. In 
other words, every precaution is taken to 
make the insulation as weather-resistant as 
possible. 

In some cases, outdoor piping in the mill 
area runs close to the ground and the insula- 
tion is subject to abuse by traffic. In such 
cases, the weather-proofing can be elimi- 
nated and a No. 26 gauge galvanized sheet 
steel jacket can be used instead. 


It should be emphasized that insulation 
is a valuable piece of plant equipment and 
deserves the same thorough inspection and 
maintenance as a recovery boiler or a di- 
gester. In some cases, maintenance and re- 
pair can be carried out by an insulation 
contractor. In this way, the mill has at its 
disposal a staff of engineers and workmen 
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Wei ania’ STOPS - 


PAPER-MAKING 


BUGABOOS 


MICHIGAN PIPE 


of quality 


fittings 


ators 


pipe and 


NOW . . . offers MONEL METAL AND MONEL 
WOOD-LINED PIPE along with its regular 











machine-banded, wire 
wound and rodded 
wood stave pipe, 
wood flume and stacks, 
tanks and vats, and 
steam pipe casings. 








with long years of experience in the insula- 
tion field. Service arrangements may be 
made with the contractor to handle main- 
tenance work either by routine, periodic 
inspection and servicing when needed, or 
by assignment of permanent crews to the 
plant, if there is enough work to warrant 
such an arrangement. 


Fire Causes and Protection of 
Paper Mills 

J. P. HAMILTON 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


The two fundamentals of good fire pro- 
tection can be briefly stated thus—(1) Pre- 
vent as many fires from starting as possible, 
and (2) Keep those that do start small. 
These fundamentals apply to the paper mill 
industry as to all other industry. They can 
be simply stated and are not too compli- 
cated to put in practice either. 

The manufacture of paper is essentially 
a single line process. There is little dupli- 
cate machinery in the various processes, 
making ‘it essential to protect each link in 
the chain in order to insure continuous pro- 
duction. A cotton mill, for example, can 
lose a few looms, or a few spinning frames 
without unduly affecting the processes or 
the total output. But not so in a paper mill. 
There are many bottlenecks. From the bark- 
ing drums, the long conveyor and the chip- 
ping machines, to the paper machine itself, 
there is no stack that can be taken up in 
the flow of raw stock. The flow of material 


from start to finish is practically continuous, 
If there is a breakdown failure or fire loss, 
and one process fails all others are affected. 
Thus, it is highly essential to protect these 
processes from fire losses. 

First, let us start at the beginning and 
look at the principal raw stock in the log 
yard. Usually, there is one or ‘more log 
piles or stacks at every mill, and total con- 
tents may vary from a few thousand to over 
two hundred thousand cords in size. The 
piles may be either stacked or ranked. 
Ranked piles are much to be preferred to 
stacked piles from a fire protection stand- 
point because the former are cleaner, more 
compact, eliminating air spaces and reduc- 
ing drafts in the event of fire and we regret 
that the present trend is away from them. 

A deep seated fire once well established 
in a large stacked log pile is almost impos- 
sible to extinguish regardless of the water 
supplies, and there is little that can be done 
to save the pile except to remove as many 
logs as possible while the fire fighters re- 
tard the spread of the flames. I might add 
that the word “retard” brings little cheer 
or comfort to fire protection engineers. We 
like to use such words as prevent and ex- 
tinguish. Fires in pulpwood piles are gen- 
erally started by quite prosaic causes, such 
as sparks from stacks, including railroad lo- 
comotives, smoking, exposure fires in grass, 
woods, etc. Since few logs are floated down 
the river to the mills any more, thereby 
becoming well saturated with moisture, but 
are brought mostly by truck and rail, they 
are relatively dry upon arrival at the log 
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yard, containing at times as little as 23 per 
cent moisture by weight: This means a 
greater fire hazard. 

Arriving at the mill, the dry logs are 
usually stacked by conveyor or stacker; in- 
creasing the hazard, because the piles as- 
sume a thatched roof effect, which shed 
water rather effectively and permit only a 
small penetration. Unfortunately, sparks 
seem to have little difficulty in working 
their way well down into the interior. 

A major factor in fire safety in wood 
yards is the size of the individual piles. 
This is of paramount importance in areas 
where timber cutting is seasonal and wood 
yards may contain as much as a year's sup- 
ply. One of the largest pulpwood fires on 
record occurred in Canada in 1932 at Port 
Alfred, P. Q., when a single pulpwood 
mountain of 219,000 cords burned for 
twelve days in spite of huge quantities of 
water, reaching a total of nearly 30,000 
gpm, some 180,000 cords were consumed 
and the mill had to shut down. It is be- 
lieved to have started from a spark blown 
into the fire, dry wood refuse under a 
conveyor at the top of a pile. 

It behooves us then to limit the sizes of 
individual piles. Five 20,000 cord piles 
are considerably safer than one 100,000 cord 
pile. Some wise man long ago, possibly 
it was Aesop the slave, mentioned “all the 
eggs in one basket.” Limit piles to 20,000 
cords, to width of 200 ft. and height to 95 
ft., and maintain a clear space of at least 
100 ft. between piles and main buildings. 

Keep wood refuse, rotted wood, and 
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Speaking of ground water . . . When the 
record shows an almost 100 percent exclusive 
use of Layne Well Water Systems for the en- 
tire United States and Canadian paper mill 
industry, it is time for the Layne Organization 
to take a bow. But such is the case and that 
enviable fact is due to Layne's consistently 
maintained top flight quality, high efficiency 
and the important KNOW HOW of modern 
well water system construction. 

Day after day and year after year, Layne 
Well Water Systems continue to produce the 
40 tons of water required in the making of 
each ton of paper. It is these same kind of 
well water systems that Layne builds for rail- 
roads, petroleum plants, packing houses, brew- 
eries, air conditioning installations, chemical 
plants, irrigation projects, municipalities—or 
in any situation where huge quantities of 
water must be produced at extremely low cost. 

No other well water systems are as widely 
used or highly praised as those bearing the 
name Layne. For literature, address Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, 


Tennessee, 





AFFILIATED Sqmeanies: 
Ark. 


oat Co., 
r igo Os Norfolk, Va. * 
Layne-Central 0b-2 jemphis, jorthern 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * 
Charles La., 


Ni 
fone Co., Lake 

* Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne Nortiwort 
yf Layne- . Pacific ws. ¢ Eayne-onig C9. C0 * J 
Co., Houston, “wexas’ * Western Kansas 
City, Mo. * Legne Western . of Minn., Minneapolis, 


Minn. ternational Water Ltd., ‘London, 
Can. *' Layne Hispano Americana, 8. A., Mexico, D. PF. 
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bark out of the piles. Piles of peeled logs 
are safer than piles of unbarked log for 
this reason. 

Remove dry grass, brush, and rubbish, 
and maintain excellent order and neatness 
throughout the wood yard. 

Remove all sheds and combustible build- 
ings unprotected by sprinklers from the 
area. Make motor houses and conveyors 
non-combustible and install sprinklers where 
possible. 

Install and maintain spark arrestors on 
locomotive stacks. 

Do not- permit use of gasoline or oil 
burning equipment on or over stacks. 

Equip all gasoline or oil burning ma- 
chinery with water filled or condensing type 
mufflers, flame arresters on carburetor, air 
intakes, and see that the sediment bowls, 
if any, in the fuel lines are of metal. Do 
all refueling of oil burning equipment and 
garaging during the idle periods well away 
from the piles. 

Keep moving parts of conveyors well 
lubricated. Do not run conveyors through 
steel troughs unless water sprays are oper- 
ated. 

Strictly enforce the “No Smoking’ rule. 

Provide hourly recorded watchman serv- 
ice at all times, and conveniently located 
fire alarm boxes or telephones are neces- 
sary in larger yards. Wet down piles and 
surrounding ground once or twice daily 
during dry weather. 

So much for the preventing of wood yard 
fires. In spite of the best of precautions, 
fires occasionally start and methods and 
facilities for combating them must also be 
provided. To protect these piles requires 
large quantities of water at good pressure. 
Ordinary hydrants and hose protection is 
inadequate. To overcome this, the Factory 
Mutuals developed the log-pile type of 
monitor nozzle some twenty-five years ago. 
This is a special nozzle which gives dis- 
charge a stream of greater capacity and 
range than ordinary underwriter nozzles and 
because it is swivel-mounted, it can com- 
mand the area in a wide arc. 

Usually these nozzles are located on suit- 
able towers around the perimeters of large 
log piles, spaced sufficiently close that every 
portion of the pile is well within range 
of one or more nozzles. 

Portable deluge nozzles are a practical 
supplement to monitor nozzles and ordinary 
hose stream. With their two inch tips, and 
supplied by three or four siamesed hose 
lines, they can furnish powerful streams 
which are “invaluable for close fire fighting 
after the surface fires have been extin- 
guished by monitor nozzles. 

Adequate water supplies for protection 
of stacked log piles vary with thé size and 
number of piles. The minimum should be 
about 1500 to 2000 gpm at 100 to 110 lb. 
residual pressure, for small piles of about 
5000 cords. As the size of the piles in- 
crease, additional pumping capacity is 
needed, until at 20,000 cords, there should 
be about 5,000 gpm available. For several 
20,000 cord piles, 10,000 gpm is not too 
much. Ranked piles require considerably 
less water. Piping systems for such supplies 
should consist of 1, 10 and 12 inch mains 
and possibly 14 inch supply mains if they 
are of any appreciable length. Pumps should 
be located as near as practical to the log 





yard, and should have a 100 per cent reliable 
power supply, preferably both electric motor 
and gasoline engine driven pumps should 
be available. Power lines should be kept 
entirely clear of piles, and at sufficient dis- 
tance that they will be undamaged even 
by a log pile fire in strong winds. 

Suction supplies should be from inex- 
haustable supplies in river, ponds or canals. 

In order to utilize the full value of this 
expensive fire protective equipment log yard 
and mill employees should not only be 
instructed, but should also be well drilled 
in fire fighting methods. This can be best 
accomplished by having brigades organized 
on each shift from key employees. 

Most fires start at the surfaces of piles 
and falling embers carry them downward to 
the interior, with abundant air spaces be- 
tween logs in a stacked pile, strong drafts 
from the outside inward tend to hold the 
fire in the interior. As the fire reaches 
the center of the pile it begins to burn 
slowly towards the sides. The heat causes 
a strong suction at the base of the fire, 
and against such a strong updraft a hose 
stream, unless applied downward with force, 
cannot reach the seat of combustion, but is 
partly evaporated while the remainder is 
carried away by the updraft. Records of 
fires successfully fought clearly emphasize 
the following cardinal principles: 

1) Prompt discovery and alarm. These 
are secured by continuous watchman’s serv- 
ice and conveniently located call boxes of 
a fire alarm system or telephones for prompt 
notification of the fire brigade and public 
fire department. 

2) Immediate application of water. A 
small amount of water applied at the seat 
of the fire at the start may be more valuable 
than a million gailons applied later. 

3) Close range work. As soon as flame 
and smoke conditions permit, hose lines 
should be laid up on the pile from yard 
hydrants or from hose connections or stack- 
ers and conveyors. Speed is essential to 
prevent embers from dropping down into 
the pile beyond reach. Hose streams car- 
ried up the piles may be necessary to reach 
sheltered surfaces at conveyors or beyond 
peaks. 

4) Follow the fire down inside the pile. 
Large hose streams should be thrust down 
between the logs as soon as surface flames 
are extinguished and smoke conditions per- 
mit. In this way, large quantities of water 
can be made to penetrate to greater depths. 
In one case, fire was extinguished after 
following it down to a depth of 40 ft. 
Burning logs should be thrown back and 
the pile torn apart in order to reach the 
fire. 

After the fire is apparently out, burned 
and charred logs should be removed 
throughout the entire area involved, and 
water should be applied until no possibility 
of fire remains. 

Well arranged and properly maintained 
electrical equipment eliminates many fires. 
And possibly because there is no industry 
where electricity is not used in some form, 
electricity remains in top position as the 
greatest single cause of fires in industrial 
plants. The subject of power supplies and 
electrical equipment fills volumes, and we 
can only touch on it here, but neglect it 

(Turn to Page 486) 
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JONES-LEMLEY FRICTION CLUTCHES 


ONES-LEMLEY friction clutches are 
built for a broad range of shaft 
sizes and ratings in both enclosed and 
open types for sleeve and coupling 
work. In addition they are available 
in a line of Jones-Lemley friction clutch 













pulleys. This clutch modification is 
also used for gears, V-belt sheaves, 
sprocket wheels, etc. Sizes, ratings, 
dimensions, prices and other data are 
contained in Bulletin No. 60. Your re- 
quest will bring a copy. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.., 4439 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ilinois 






HERRINGBONE WORM — SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 7 PULLEYS 





CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS @ Y-BELT SHEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 


PILLOW BLOCKS e@ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 








LEADING PAPER MILLS 
), Use Papermakers 


we }D-T-LESTONM 


(In cooking, washing or pulping) 


$0%.0 


1. DE-INKING — newsprint, magazine and ledger papers. 
2. DE-WAXING — cotton linters — waxed papers. 
3. DE-GREASING — rope stock — cotton mill sweeps. 


4. REMOVAL of — Asphalt — Pitch — Adhesives — 
Sizing and other troublesome soil from all raw stock. 

5. DEFIBERING — because of its excellent wetting, emul- 
sifying and dispersing action. 

6. KEEPING SYSTEMS CLEAN — Felts — Wires — 
Washers kept clean and costly shutdowns avoided. 


CLEAN RAW STOCK MEANS BETTER PAPER 
Prove it i , Write for FREE 
in rms own = satay § working 























sample of and wetting agent. 






may P-2 


ADELL CHEMICAL CO. 





HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(SLE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Today! Decide to know about 
General Motors Diesels— why 
they are replacing other en- 
gines everywhere — how 
they are simplifying prob- 
Hi lemsand reducing fuel costs. 
Can they do it for you? 
q Here are the answers. 








Detroit Diese! Engine Division, Dept. |-23 

13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Please send me a free copy of Power Parade. | want to know what 
your GM Diese! engines can do for me. 








COUNTY. STATE. 





OCCUPATION 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P, OETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





New Roll-Handling Truck 

A new truck to be known as the Rol- 
Truk has been added to the line of prod- 
ucts put out by Ironbound Box & Lumber 
Co., 102 Hoffman Place, Hillside, N. J. 

The RolTruk was developed specifically 
to handle rolls of printing paper, wrap- 
ping paper, protective coatings, etc., but 
it will easily lift and carry any cylindrical 
object such as a drum, barrel, keg, etc. 
One of the features of the RolTruk is the 
nonslip arm. Once the arm is locked 
around the roll, it will not allow the 
material being handled to roll off until the 
fingertip release catch is manually dis- 
engaged. This feature prevents acci- 
dents to workers and eliminates damage 
to the product. And the arm is so con- 
structed that it grasps the roll securely 
without damaging it in any way. 

To operate the RolTruk three easy steps 
are followed: (1) Place RolTruk against 
roll; (2) Lock arm in.place with finger- 
tip control; (3) Tilt RolTruk back on 
wheels. 

The RolTruk is constructed of formed 
steel pipe and has a heavy steel cradle. 
The entire unit is welded for long life. 





Two models are available: Model RTL 
for light duty, has a product diameter 
capacity up to 32 in.; weight of material 
capacity up to 800 lb. Model RTH for 
heavy duty has a product diameter ca- 
pacity up to 40 in.; weight of material 
capacity up to 1500 lb. Wheel types de- 
termine the load capacity. Rubber-tired 
wheels reduce the capacity to 500 Ib. 
Molded plastic wheels will carry up to 
800 Ib. and steel wheels permit loads up to 
1500 Ib. 


Carbon Arc Torch 


A new low price carbon arc torch for 
use with a-c welding machines is an- 
nounced by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The torch is of rugged 
yet lightweight construction, designed to 
extend the use of welding equipment to 
jobs where the application of heat is de- 
sired without melting the metal being 
worked on. 

With the arc torch a high temperature 
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flame is produced between two copper 
coated carbon electrodes clamped in alum- 
inum alloy jaws. Both carbons are readily 
adjustable, geared to move together so that 
the angle of the carbons can be kept 
constant at all times. The handle of the 
torch is provided with simple thumb con- 
trol tabs geared so that a slight move- 
ment of the thumb adjusts the distance 
between the carbons. To operate, the car- 
bons are brought together to produce the 
arc, then the proper flame is automatically 
obtained by reversing one of the thumb 
tabs until the gears lock. 

The unique carbon holder jaws will 
hold tightly either a 5/16 in. or % in. 
diameter carbon without adapters or spe- 





cial extra jaws. The torch is equipped with 
two cable leads. One lead has a tip that 
is clamped to the welder'’s regular elec- 
trode holder, and the other lead has a 
spring clip that clips to the welder's 
ground lead. The handle is made of rug- 
ged thermal plastic. With an a-c welder 
the arc torch can be used for all types of 
brazing and soldering work, general heat- 
ing, as well as hard surfacing of thin 
materials. The torch is suitable for both 
production and maintenance work: for 
soldering light or heavy copper, tinned or 
galvanized parts; for preheating small 
work areas prior to welding; heating and 
straightening bent work; brazing cast iron, 
monel metal, aluminum sheet and cast- 
ings; for fusing the powder type of hard 
surfacing material to thin metals; for such 
odd jobs as applying heat to loosen rusted 
nuts. 


Self-Enclosing Belt 
Conveyor-Elevator 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., has announced a new type of en- 
closed-belt conveyor-elevator (patented) 
which utilizes a flat-conveyor type base 
belt combined with two moulded vul- 
canized rubber ‘side walls with teeth for 
locking their top edges to form an in- 
verted U-shaped tube of the base belt 
and side walls. This conveyor-elevator, 
designated as the Zipper, conveys and 
elevates in any direction, with the ma- 
terial being handled being entirely en- 
closed within the belt. (Manufactured for 
Stephens-Adamson by the B. F. Goodrich 


Co.). At the discharge point, the belt 
automatically opens for complete dis- 
charge. According to the announcement, 





test installations show that the belt will 
convey dry chemicals, coal, or other small 
lump materials in solid mass and over long 


distances, and to considerable heights 
without spillage, breakage or contamina- 
tion. 


Speed-Ratio Tachometer 


To provide more accurate control in 
processes wherein materials are subject to 
change due to differences in the rate of 
travel, the new Speed-Ratio Tachometer 
has just been announced by the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 617 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 

The Speed-Ratio Tachometer includes a 
special speed-ratio indicating instrument as 
illustrated, which operates in conjunction 
with two small d-c generators to convert 
mechanical rotation into measurable elec- 
trical quantities. 





The generators are simply connected to 
the input and output drives of the ma- 
chine, and wired to the ratio indicator. 
This indicator, or ratio meter, is calibrated 
in whatever terms are desired; such as 
% stretch, % shrinkage, % elongation, 
etc. The indicator can be mounted at any 
position most convenient for easy reading 
by the operator; and where required, an 
additional indicator can be wired into the 
circuit for use at a distance. 


High Intensity 


Industrial Spot Light 


An industrial spot light powerful enough 
to illuminate clearly welding, cutting, orf 
brazing work when viewed through a No. 
10 welder’s glass before striking the arc 
is annouficed by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Particularly appli- 
cable for repetitive work, one of these spot 
lights casts a small-diameter circle of light 
of from 2500-footcandle brilliance when 
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anaildble 
Armour's 332 stock points mean 
fast, dependable service 


INGER 


U.S.P.. . . A chemically-pure 
glycerine meeting all requirements 
of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia . . . for 
greaseproof food wrappers, glass- 
ine, parchment, photographic 
apers or any purpose demanding 
nes quality. Specific gravity, 
1.249-25° C./25°C. 
HIGH GRAVITY .. . A pale yellow 
industrial glycerine suitable for 
use with litharge in relining di- 
gesters and for plasticizing where 
edibility and color are not im- 
portant. Specific gravity, 1.262- 
15.5°C./15.5°C. 


COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois 











COLORS... 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow Iron Oxides 
Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds 

Yellow Ochres 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pa. - East St. Louis, Ill. 
Emeryville, Calif. 
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STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 
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or agents 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO.. DETROIT 7. MICH. 


WATER ano WHITE WATER 


TREATING EQUIPMENT BY 











CATALOGUE 
PENNA 


HARDINGE 


YOUR PAPER AND PULP MILL 
YORK 


OUR BUL. N 46—ALS 
HARDINGE COMPANY INC 
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REMOTE 
CONTROL! 





MANUAL 
CONTROL VALVE 


VALVES 


MORE AND MORE MILLS are using DeZurik 
Easy Operating Plug Valves equipped with 
hydraulic or air cylinders for remote flow con- 
trol. . 


There are many cases where the plant operator’s 
a duties are at a considerable distance 
rom the valves which he must operate. There 
are also many cases where opening or closing 
valves in the improper sequence will cause un- 
desirable mixture of valuable process materials. 
In all such cases DeZurik Easy Operating Plug 
Valves equipped with hydraulic or air cylinders 
will promote efficiency and release the operator’s 
efforts to more productive channels. A single 
control valve will actuate from one to a large 
number of cylinder operated valves providing 
a foolproof arrangement which does not depend 
upon an operator’s skill or memory to know 
which valves should be open and which closed 
to produce the desired flow —— Cylin- 
der operating units also provide for easy opera- 
tion of valves situated in inaccessible locations. 
A new, low cost indicating system has been de- 
veloped to show the valve setting at the control 


point, 
Write for the DeZurik Valve Catalog. 


DeZurik Shower Co. 


SARTELL, MINNESOTA : 
ms te ee 
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placed 3 ft. from the work to 1000 foot- 
candles when located 6 ft. away. Two or 
more lights can be used if desired for any 
application requiring a small area of very 
high illumination. 

The spot light uses a 6-volt, sealed-beam 
type of lamp operated from a transformer 
built into the light housing the complete 
assembly weighing approximately 5 lb. It 
can be mounted at any angle on some con- 
venient 1-in. pipe or on its own stand by 


4 








| - - nd 


means of a clamp and positive-action spring- 
loaded swivel joint. The spot lights can be 
plugged into any service outlet since power 
requirement for the lamp and accessories 
is only 30 watts at 115 volts, 60 cycles. 
Work is made cooler and more comfortable 
since practically no heat is generated by 
the spot light because of this extremely low 
power consumption. Previous lights for this 
purpose operated at upwards of 300 to 450 
watts. 

The high intensity industrial spot lights 
are available as single units complete with 
built-in transformer and clamp or in a 
combination of two spot lights and a 6-ft. 
pipe stand with built-in receptacles, a foot- 
operated switch, and power cord. 


Damage-Proof Washing Nozzle 

Since nozzles used in washing are fre- 
quently subject to accidental bumping, 
Spraying Systems Co., 4021 West Lake St., 
Chicago 24, Ill., has designed a spring guard 
for its Flatjet nozzles. This guard amply 





protects the large deflector face of the noz- 
zle without interfering with the spray. Such 
protection is highly desirable in this type 
of nozzle since damage to the face of the 
deflector can often alter the characteristics 
of the Flatjet spray. Design of the Flatjet 


provides a sharp, hard-hitting spray for 
washing, the characteristic of this spray 
being established entirely by the tri-curved 
face of the deflector. 

This new Spraying Systems Flatjet nozzle 
is built with two types of connections (1) 
with a standard 34 in. garden hose thread, 
and (2) with a \4 in. pipe thread. This 
nozzle is recommended for all types of 
washing operations such as washing off of 
floors or machinery. Use of the spring guard 
assures safety from damage due to accidental 
bumping of any kind. For easier portable 
use the nozzle is built of aluminum to keep 
weight at a minimum. Spring guard is made 
of phosphor bronze. 


Slitter Knife 

A recent development of the Ohio Knife 
Co. of Cincinnati 23, Ohio, is the new 
O-Kni-Co-Lok slitter assembly, which has 
functioned successfully in paper mills and 
paper converting plants where it has been 
used. The O-Kni-Co-Lok eliminates all rivet 
trouble in knife assembly. Figure 1 shows 





Figure 1 


the O-Kni-Co-Lok disassembled. Note the 
small projecting button which slips into 
any of the holes designed for all rivet type 
slitters. This holds knife firmly in place and 
knife is locked to shaft. The slitter knife, 
when locked (Figure 2), is then held firmly 





Figure 2 


without slipping. The nut continues to 
tighten as the assembly revolves on the 
bearing shaft which is made of hardened 
steel. Complete assembly is made by the 
operator in a few seconds. The knife can 
be removed in a few seconds by unlocking 
with spanner wrench as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2. 


Napkin Folding Machine 

A machine designed to handle rolls twice 
as wide as the conventional napkin stock 
rolls has been announced by Paper Convert- 
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LARGEST 
TET! 


World's largest centrifugal 
bronze casting—54” O. D. by 
328” length. 


A close examination of its 14’ 
circumference — at any point 
along its 27’ length—will find it 
flawless. 


Fine grain structure, uniformity, 
and freedom from porosity char- 
acterize a// our castings. That's 
why it will pay you. when order- 
ing from your machine builder, 


to specify Chief Sandusky. 


FINISH MACHINING 
AND POLISHING 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
CENTRIFUGAL 
BRONZE CASTING. 


SANDUSKY FOUNDRY si 


AND MACHINE CO. 








To Meet Every Pulp and Paper Mill Roller 
and Conveyor Chain and Sprocket Need 
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AND Ins 


1714 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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JONES STOCK PREPARATION MACHINERY 


Jones-Bertrams Beater Washing, Bleaching Engines 

Pulp-Master Stock Chests 

Standard Beating Engines Agitating Equipment 

Jordan a Screen 
Disinte ae r 


‘ er 
Jone Composit« ) ers t al Kinds 


t 
Banded and Bandless Jordar Seater and J chen 


Beater Rolls ‘S Teale Flexible Slice 
JONES G&G SONS COMPANY ©® PITTSFIELD, MASS 











SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


SULPHUR BURNING PLANTS 
JENSSEN TWO TOWER ACID SYSTEMS 
GAS COOLERS—SURFACE AND SPRAY TYPE 
JENSSEN PRESSURE ACID SYSTEMS 
JENSSEN AUXILIARY PROCESS TOWERS 
RECOVERY PLANTS—COOKING ACID 


SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO. ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. INC. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
ESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
A. H. LUNDBERG, Textile Tower, sontte 1, Washington 
FOUNDED | 
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Builds a Pump to Suit Your Service 
CAPACITIES: 15 to 30,000 G.P.M. 


PEERLESS VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
FOR DEEP WELL SERVICE 


For development of a reliable, per- 
manent water supply, install these 
deep well pumps with the type of 
drive most suitable to your applica- 
tion. You have a choice of electric, 
right angle gear drive, or belted 
(V- or flat) heads as well as the 
option of oil or water lubrication. Capacities from 15 to 
30,000 g.p.m. are obtained from depths\of 1000 feet or more. 
Fully described in Peerless Bulletin B-141-1. 


PEERLESS CLOSE-COUPLED TYPE 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


For pumping from short settings such 
as pits, sumps and surface water sources, 
such as lakes, rivers and ponds, get the 
full utility and capacity of a deep well 
pump with a close-coupled Peerless 
Vertical Turbine Pump. Makes an ex- 
tremely compact installation. Uses in- 
clude cooling tower service, boosting, 
recirculation and dewatering. Capaci- 
ties: up to 30,000 g.p.m. Fully described 
in Bulletin B-159. 


PEERLESS VERTICAL TURBINE 
APPROVED FIRE PUMPS 


For adequate fire protection, the Under- 
writers’ approved Peerless Vertical Turbine 
Fire Pump, with proper fittings, produces 
from 500 to 2000 g.p.m. against heads 
from 240 to 285 feet. Built for instant 
operation. Discharge piping is simplified. 
Choice of drives and oil or water lubri- 
cation. Fully described in Bulletin B-152. 











PLAN YOUR PUMP REQUIREMENTS 
with PEERLESS — PEOPLE WHO CARE 


DISCOVER ALL THE ADVANCED FEATURES 
THAT PEERLESS PUMPS OFFER @ REQUEST BULLETINS 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 


Factories: Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, lll.; indienapolis, Ind. 
District Offices: New York 5, 37 Wall Street; Chicago 40, 4554 
North Broadway; Aflanta Office: Rutiand Building, Decatur, 
Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


. * 
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ing Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis. Desig- 
nated as Super Six napkin folding machine, 
this new equipment is designed to run quar- 
ter, eighth, sixth folds and fixture fold— 
when equipped with proper forming plates. 
The increase in size of each roll reduces 
considerably the number of roll changes per 
day and resultant down time. The production 
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of the Super Six, a three-web machine, is 
2000 plus, embossed, quarter-folded napkins 
per minute. The same machine is also built 
in a two web machine with production of 
1400 plus, embossed, quarter-folded napkins 
per minute. It is designed low for com- 
fortable handling, and the machine is 
equipped with slip type clutch for easy 
starting. The pull rolls are individually 
adjustable for each web. 


Improved Pusher Device 

Simplified design, more efficient hydraulic 
operation and rugged construction with con- 
siderable decrease of weight are features of 
the improved Pusher device for use on Clark 








AULLO 


STRONGER 
LONGER LIFE 











PATENTED 


SHAF-TITE 


CONSTRUCTION 


RODNEY HUNT 
MACHINE COMPANY 
38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass., U.S 
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fork trucks, announced by the Tructractor 
Division of Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Well established for handling material in 
cartons and bags, in instances where ma- 
terial must be removed from pallets, the 
pusher makes it easy to remove the load as 
a unit rather than piece-by-piece. 

In the newly designed pusher, the pusher 
rack which travels horizontally to move ma- 
terial. off the forks, is connected to two 
hydraulic cylinders which receive equalized 
hydraulic pressure through a flow divider. 
The cylinders are supported by two hori- 
zontal slide channels mounted on roller 
bearings, with the result that the rack 
travels smoothly and evenly in both direc- 
tions. Side guard members provide ample 
protection to slides and cylinders. 





Standard and maximum forward travel of 
the pusher rack is 5514 in. This may be re- 
duced by 1-in. increments to meet special 
needs. Standard forks may be used for 
handling palletized unit loads. Where loads 
are to be removed directly from forks, multi- 
ple forks—usually five—are used. 


New Agitator 

A new propeller-type agitator, designed 
to agitate materials having consistencies up 
to 4 per cent is now being manufactured by 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 





Anchored in the wall of any chest or tank, 
this cartridge type unit is complete and 
compact. It is furnished with an electric 
alarm system which sounds a warning if the 
water supply, which lubricates the lami- 
nated plastic bearings, should fail. 

The agitator is built in various propeller 
sizes to meet particular chest size, 5 to 15 
hp. required; all non-corrosive stainless 
steel and bronze construction. 





Fire Causes and Protection 
of Paper Mills 
(Continued from page 480) 
not if you would reduce the number of fires 
which actually start. 

Without question, many fires would be 
eliminated if smoking were not an almost 
universal habit, for our second biggest cause 
of fires is smoking and use of matches. 
While the insurance companies favor the 
elimination of smoking entirely in industrial 
plants, we know that is non-practical ideal- 
ism, and impossible. The next best choice 
is our preference for controlled smoking in 
place of surreptitious smoking. Controlled 
smoking is not a blanket approval for un- 
limited smoking in any and all areas, not for 
the provision of smoking stations just any- 
where in the mill. Smoking is usually 
agreed to if conditions permit in isolated 
office buildings, in non-combustible toilets, 
or those with concrete floors and wooden 
sprinklered roofs, in buildings with wet oc- 
cupancy, etc., but should not be permitted 
in locker ‘rooms, around paper machines, 
broke accumulations, storage areas, chip bins 
or chipping operations. Any proposed 
smoking stations should be worked out in 
co-operation with your insurance carriers 
who are anxious to give you their best ad- 
vice on elimination of fire causes. 

The third greatest cause of fires is from 
cutting and welding operations, also a sub- 
ject about which much has been said and 
written. In cutting and welding operations, 
it is impossible to eliminate or usually to 
confine the sparks or globules of glowing 


metal, and it is ignition from these sparks 
which cause about 90 per cent of all cutting 
and welding fires. Possibly the greatest single 
factor in preventing such fires is careful 
supervision. In many plants, this is accom- 
plished by use of the permit system. This 
system regulates all cutting or welding out- 
side of shop areas by requiring the welder 
to obtain a written permit, signed after 
personal investigation of the locality in 
which the welding is to be done, by a re- 
sponsible party, such as the fire chief, plant 
engineer, master mechanic, or other desig- 
nated supervisor. This permit must be in 
the possession of the welder before a torch 
is lighted or an arc struck. It is much easier 
and quicker to remove a machine part and 
take it to a safe welding or cutting location 
than to attempt to remove or protect com- 
bustion that would be exposed by bringing 
the torch to the area where the machine is 
located. If repairs must be made in loca- 
tions that have contained flammable liquid 
gases or combustible dust, extreme care 
should be used to ventilate the area thor- 
oughly and remove all combustible mate- 
rials. No cutting or welding should be 
done in combustible buildings unless they 
are sprinkled and not then during any im- 
pairments to the sprinkler system. Ex- 
tinguishers should be handy for use on.pos- 
sible small fires. In short, careful planning 
with good supervision where the area is 
made safe for cutting or welding or the 
permit denied and other arrangements made 
for the job will save many fires and inter- 
ruptions to production. 
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‘| Clean Holding Chests Faster 
This Steam-Detergent Way 


O conserve time, take advantage of the fast 
Oakite Steam-Detergent Method for cleaning 
holding chests. 


Combining the triple effectiveness of heat, pres- 
sure and the powerful detergency of a recom- 
mended Oakite cleaner, Oakite Steam-Detergent 
Cleaning removes slime, pitch and other tena- : 
cious accumulations—quickly. Cleaning is com- 
pleted at significant savings . .. minimum down- 

time. 


Your nearby Oakite Technical Service Represen- 
tative will give you details on this and many 
other Paper Mill cleaning jobs. Call him today. 
No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St.. NEW YORK 6,N.¥ 
Technical Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S$. & Canada 
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8 COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING BATA SENT UPOR REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACKINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, Mn. 
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Pulp enters at “F,” posses 
along “DE” between the re- 
newable fiberizing plates 
“C," attached to the oppo- 
sitely rotating discs A" and 
“B," and prepared furnish is 
discharged at “E”. 
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AN EXCELLENT SHEET 
OUT OF 100% HARD WOOD 


SAVINGS ON FURNISH IMPRESSIVE 


Mills processing hard wood sulphite in 
lieu of spruce sulphite are installing Bauer 
pulpers—and with notable results. 

Hard wood sources, heretofore neglected, 
now being tapped. Organic dirt dispersal up 
to 90%, resulting in far greater cleanliness. 

High freeness being maintained. 

No cutting, but good formation and no- 
ticeable increase in strength. 

The above listed benefits are impressive, 
especially at mills with plenty of hard wood 
available, where savings of several dollars 
per ton of furnish are being realized. 


BAUER PULPERS also standard equipment for 
pulping of screenings and rejects. 


tHE BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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SEeEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 








Papermaking Properties of 
Straw Holocellulose 

Fibrous holocellulose was prepared from 
flax shives and also from wheat, oats, and 
fiber-flax straw that had been macerated in 
a buhrstone mill and then delignified by 
means of (acidified) sodium chlorite. When 
this pulp was beaten for long time periods, 
the hand sheets were glassinelike in char- 
acter. The strength of all these straw pulps 
developed rather slowly on beating, the 
highest (but possibly not maximum) burst 
and breaking lengths being usually obtained 
after a beating period of about 80-90 min- 
utes. The tear factor decreased with beating, 
as did the printing opacity, and to a lesser 
extent the percentage G.E. brightness. All 
the papers showed relatively low densities 
in comparison with sheets usually obtained 
from wood pulps. 

Color reversion (i.e. decrease in bright- 
ness when exposed to ultraviolet light) was 
quite rapid and was shown to be due al- 
most exclusively to the effects of light and 
not to the combined effects of heat and 
light. Heat alone had little effect on the 
brightness, which seemed to decrease far 
more rapidly than that commonly found in 
bleached papers from wood pulps. Because 
of their high yields (65 to 70 per cent), 
these holocellulose pulps might well find 
industrial applications were it not for pro- 
hibitive costs. If chlorite could be reduced 
to about 14 of its present cost, its use in the 
paper industry would become of immediate 
interest. G. A. Adams and A. E. Castagne. 
Canadian J]. Research 26 (Section F) 151- 
159 (March, 1948) (in English). 


New Reagent for Groundwood 

Sulphanilic acid appears to be an excel- 
lent reagent for mechanical pulp with which 
it gives an intense yellow color. The acid 
may be used in various forms—as a “pen- 
cil” prepared by using adhesives like the 
dextrins, as a colorless ink, and also in the 
form of a test paper. The ink is made from 
20 g. of sulphanilic acid, 40 g. urea, 40 g. 
glycerol, and 900 cc. water, and may be 
applied with a steel pen. The test paper 
consists of pulp carefully freed from lignin, 
which has been soaked in a solution of sul- 
phanilic acid and then dried. The author 
discusses the various applications of the 
reagent. August Noll, Das Papier 1, 57-9 
(1947) (In German). 


Poplar Woods; Their 
Suitability for Pulping 

Six poplar woods were examined. These 
were all hybrids, and in some cases were 
crosses between American and European 
species that were actually grown in Ger- 
many. In general the trees from which the 
wood was taken were young (8 to 17 years) 
and the samples used were from the lower 
portion of the butt, about 114 feet above 
the ground. Soil and site conditions are 
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described briefly, and the following typical 
analyses were made on the various woods: 
methanol-benzene extractives, lignin, pento- 
sans, holocellulose, residual lignin in the 


*holocellulose, a modified alpha-cellulose 


(determined by extracting the holocellulose 
under nitrogen with 10 per cent NaOH) 
and lignin and pentosans in this cellulose 
fraction. 

The “pure” cellulose (depending on the 
sample used) varied from 40 to nearly 50 
per cent. Five of the poplars were pulped 
by the sulphate process, using identical 
pulping schedules in each case. Pulp yields, 
pulp components, and strength properties 
were then determined. The wood of Popu- 
lus monilifera gave an excellent pulp in 
56.3 per cent yield, and Populus Bachelierii 
was in this same class (giving nearly 58 
per cent easy bleaching pulp). The results 
for another species, P. generosa, were not 
too consistent because two different wood 
samples gave very divergent results. The 
various results are fully tabulated and dis- 
cussed. In all cases the strength tests on the 
popular pulps far exceeded those of beech- 
wood kraft pulps. Georg. Jayme. Das Papier 
1, 182-90 (1947) (In German). 


Sugars from the Sulphite Cook 

The author shows that there is no useful 
purpose in prehydrolyzing wood that is 
later to be used in the production of sulphite 
pulp for rayon manufacture. Prehydrolysis 
improves neither pulp quality nor the yields 
of sugars in the waste liquor. Experiments 
were carried out in a digester (capacity 216 
cu. meters) which was provided both with 
direct and with indirect heating facilities, 
and which was equipped with a circulating 
device by means of which the cooking liquor 
could be withdrawn from the upper part and 
pumped through a preheater to be reintro- 
duced into the lower portion of the digester. 

In prehydrolysis experiments 5 per cent 
sulphur dioxide was introduced at 80 deg., 
followed by 1 per cent ammonium hydroxide 
based on the dry weight of the wood, and 
the digester temperature was then raised to 
115-120 deg. in the case of spruce wood, 
and 123 deg. in the case of beech. Graphs 
are given to show the cooking schedules, 
sugar yields and sulphur dioxide consump- 
tion. The prehydrolysis was followed by a 
careful draining of the waste liquor and 
washing of the pulp residues. Techniques 
used in liquor recovery are fully discussed, 
but the author does not state the exact meth- 
ods for determining the total sugars in the 
liquors. 

After this prehydrolysis, the wood was 
cooked by the sulphite process under defi- 
nite conditions. In a‘ series of control ex- 
periments, the prehydrolysis was omitted, 
and the chips were given only a single stage 
sulphite digestion. Tabulated data indicate 
that although the:alpha cellulose content of 
the prehydrolyzed and unhydrolyzed bleached 
pulps was nearly the same, the unbleached 


sulphite pulps resulting from the prehy- 
drolysis were no lower in pentosans and 
were far less uniform than was the un- 
bleached non-hydrolyzed sulphite pulp. The 
prehydrolysis-sulphite digestion yielded 20 
per cent sugars from spruce and 26 per cent 
from beech, whereas the single stage sulphite 
digestion (without hydrolysis) yielded re- 
spectively 24 and 30 per cent total sugars 
(thus approaching much more nearly the 
calculated values of 25.9 and 31.7 per cent). 
Other disadvantages of the prehydrolysis are 
increased time and steam consumption, and 
the resulting higher costs. 

It was previously claimed that a prehy- 
drolysis would give a cleaner sugar solution, 
with less impurities. This is discounted by 
the author, who claims that about 75 per 
cent of the lignin originally present in the 
wood was removed during the prehydrolysis. 
The author gives data on the composition 
of the pulps obtained, and emphasizes the 
fact that by proper control of the sulphite 
digestion, destruction of the sugars can be 
largely prevented. Rudolf Schepp. Das 
Papier 1, 140-5 (1947) (In German). 


Changes in Properties of 
Mechanically Regenerated Paper 

Before the appearance of the present 
communication, only one comprehensive 
study had been made on the changes in 
paper properties resulting from the me- 
chanical regeneration of waste paper. This 
was the work of Brax and Pfaler, in the 
Finnish Timber J. 1933, 562-569. The 
present author used papers made from un- 
bleached kraft stock, and added no size or 
loading materials. The conditions of dis- 
integration and of sheet formation were 
kept as nearly identical as possible, and the 
techniques are described in full detail. 
Fresh water was invariably used. 

The author studied the effects of beating 
the original stock (I) on the properties of 
the regenerated stock (II), which was al- 
ways freer than (I), and the sheets from 
which were bulkier and more sorbant. The 
folding endurance, breaking length, and 
tear through of sheets from (II) were fre- 
quently below those of (I). However, in 
those cases in which (II) consisted of very 
slow stock, the differences between (I) and 
(II) were no longer so marked. Changes 
from (I) to (II) were accompanied by the 
removal of finestuff (the smallest particles 
of the degraded fibers) during sheet forma- 
tion and such losses proved greatest in the 
case of the slowest stocks. 

When relatively small amounts of this 
finestuff were added to (II), the original 
properties of (1) could be regained in large 
measure, even when the stock had been 
worked over a number of times. The 
strength properties of (II) sheets increased 
with an increase in sheet density caused by 
pressing. It was shown that wet pressing 
played a more important role than did dry 
pressing. Pressing alone, however, never 
caused a complete regain of strength, due 
presumably to the losses of finestuff in 
forming (II). The greater the initial den- 
sity of (1), the larger were the differences 
in properties between (I) and (II). The 
author gives seven graphs. Walter Brecht, 
(Tech. Hochschule, Darmstadt, Germany) 
Das Papier 1, 16-21; 60-3 (1947) (in Ger- 
man). 
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The routine use of this Indicator can save time and money 
in any pressroom by eliminating a common cause of “off 
register" and other pressroom troubles. The Cambridge 
Printer's Moisture Indicator is accurate and rugged; simple 
and convenient to use: First, an index pointer is set at the 
sa of the pressroom air as shown on the Indicator's 
scale. Then the perforated metal blade which encloses the 
measuring element is inserted between the stacked or hung 

sheets; in less than a minute, the moisture 
ae content of the paper is shown. With this in- 

formation, the pressman can tell at once 
whether the paper is ready to run. 


Send for literature 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


2701 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N.Y. 





Pioneer Manufacturers of 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


“peapy presseo” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 


| We Make 
Any Style or 
Size Wanted. 
The Most 
Economical Write for 
in a Mortise Sheet “O” 
Wheel. Which Is 
Ready ‘Blank _— 
Dressed Head 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


ORISKANY 
WATERBURY FELTS 


MADE BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 
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Flash Tank and Pumping Unit 
f] of Stickle Vacuum Differen- 








tial Drainage and Boiler Re- 
turn System. System returns 
condensate to boilers or feed 
water heater at maximum tem- 
perature while maintaining 
positive drainage of dryers. 








wee |e: 

DRAINAGE 
AND 

CONTROL 


EQUIPMENT 


Thermal Instrument Panel of 
Stickle Tension and Thermal 
Control which automatically re- 
acts to demands created by 
variations in stock, increasing 
or retarding steam supply 
checking overheating, and 
maintaining drying at desired 
moisture content. Stabilization 
Differential in pressure between sections of of steam flow and moisture 
machine automatically maintained for reper control virtually eliminate cock- 
drainage at all pressures. Constant visible ling, curling and shrinkage, 
check for operation of syphons. oa prevent dryer snap-offs. 


SIMPLE “@ POSITIVE © EFFECTIVE 

Stickle Drainage and Control Systems—composed of units 
proved for individual effectiveness—are designed for spe- 
cific conditions of operation. A Stickle System may be 
for one machine, or for several. It may be for drainage 
and control only, or expanded to utilize heat units in con- 
densate and vapors to improve operating conditions and 
obtain operating economies. Whatever the range of 
service, a Stickle System is uncomplicated in design, posi- 
tive in operation, and effective in results. Ask for Bulle- 
tins No. 160 and 160-A. 





STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenve + INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


Successfully 
Serving Paper and. 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 

40 Years 





e@ Supplies Rapid Circu n of Steam through Dryers ¢ Provides Rapid 
Removal of Condensate and Gases e Increases Production e Eliminates 
Steam Waste e Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e Improves Quality 
of Product © Gives Visible Operation of Dryers © Provides Sensitive Aute- 
matic Control « Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature @ Holds 
Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Atlantic Powdered Metals, Inc., 38 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y.—An attractive bro- 
chure describing the history and development 
of custom-made bronze powders has been pre- 
pared by this company. A series of photo- 
graphs show the various steps in preparing 
the powders and a chart lists the special 
qualities which make the powders useful to 
different industries. 

Brooks Rotameter Company, Box B-7548, 
Lansdale, Pa.—Now available from this com- 
pany is Bulletin No. 2 about its electronic 
flow recording and flow recording-controlling 
Rotameter. Diagrams show the principle of 
operation, a typical installation, an automatic 
ratio control diagram, and dimensions of 
inductronic Rotameters. 

Buckner Process Company, Department 102, 
544 Main St., Worcester 8, Mass.—A new 
6-page circular describes the functions and 
scope of “Lion Paw” brand conveyor belting, 
transmission belting, and safety matting. 
Numerous line drawings depict the versatility 
and economy of these products. 

Elliott Company. Ridgway Division, Jean- 
nette, Pa.—A 4-page bulletin PB 7000-2 has 
been issued which describes the company’s new 
Fabri-steel, squirrel-cage induction motors. 
Nineteen illustrations and a line drawing 
show distinctive construction details. It is 
available upon request to Technical Data De- 
partment. 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, 40 
Worth St., New York, N. Y.—Now available 
is the latest edition of “Here Is Your In- 
formation,” a 4-page bulletin on the outstand- 
ing welding rods for use in every shop. The 
bulletin has been scientifically arranged ac- 
cording to metals and lists specific applica- 
tions, tensile strengths, bonding temperatures, 
sizes and outstanding characteristics of each 
rod. 


Fischer & Porter Company, Dept. 1F-L, Hat- 
boro, Pa.—A new 4-page engineering bulletin 
gives detailed recommendations on construc- 
tion materials for almost 400 different corro- 
sive liquids and gases. The bulletin was de- 
signed for selecting materials to be used in 
the company’s Flowrator Instruments, but its 
selection of information makes it useful with 
machinery quite different than flowmeters. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio— 
Two p hlets are available from this com- 
pany. One is a 6-page catalogue section on 
the fittings which it supplies for the diver- 
sified lines of hose it manufactures. Featured 
in the section are recommendations for at- 
taching couplings to hose, and a table showing 
the various couplings recommended for differ- 
ent types of hose. The second piece of litera- 
ture is a broadside on the Speed Selector, 
which permits stepless, infinite ratio changes 
in rapid succession by a new development 
in planetary motion. 

Hercules Powder Company, Winingtes, 6“ 
—Approximately 100 ch d 
this company are described ina nae Ae 
ucts book. The icals are classified by 
family groups, and described as to chemical 
make-up, uses and potential applications. 

The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall 
St.. New York 5, N. Y.—Various aspects of 
galvanic corrosion are discussed in a new 
booklet which was prepared under the super- 
vision of the company’s corrosion engineering 
section. Factors influencing galvanic corro- 
sion and ways of minimizing galvanic effects 
are included in the 10-page booklet. 

Nagle Industrial Pumps, Chicago Heights, 
Il.L—A new 36-page bulletin demonstrates the 
time-saving features of Nagle pumps. The two 
horizontal shaft and three vertical shaft types 
of Nagle pumps are illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. Ask for Bulletin No. 4711. 

The Patterson Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio—A 40-page cata- 
logue, No. 482, is available which illustrates 
and describes the company’s complete selec- 
tion of batch type pebble and ball mills and 
continuous feed and discharge tube mills, its 
classifying devices of all types, and its grind- 
ing plants. Also available upon request is a 
new booklet describing the function and im- 
portance of pilot plants in the chemical-process 
industries. The 8-page booklet fully discusses 
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the construction and use of the Patterson syn- 
thesizing process pilot plant. 

The Permutit Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.—Two. new 12-page bul- 
letins have been released which cover the 
Permutit Zeo-Karb Water Softeners and the 
Permutit Spauling Precipitators. Both bulle- 
tins illustrate the equipment with large cut- 
away photographs and pictures of installations 
in various industries. 

Powermatic Ventilator Company, 4019 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland 38, Ohio—The 1948 
catalogue on the Iron Lung for industrial 
buildings has been released by this company. 
Twenty pages of large photographs show its 
many features and applications. There also 
are additional pages of dimensions, specifica- 
tions, and a partial list of users. 

The Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio— 
The new 8-page Reliance bulletin No. 311 
covers the latest developments in all electric, 
adjustable speed (V*S) drives for a-c circuits. 
Nine specific applications of the drive in as 
many different industries are illustrated. In- 
cluded are applications for the paper industry, 
also paper processing. Also supplied is data 
on constant torque and constant horsepower 
available in units from 1 to 200 hp. in size. 

Robins Conveyors Division of Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., 270 Passaic Ave., Passaic, N. J.—‘‘Floatex 
Foundry Shakeouts and other Hewitt-Robins 
Products for Foundries” is the title of Bul- 
letin No. 124-B. Many innovations in the 
foundry industry are covered, including the 
latest move toward complete mechanization of 
operations by conveyorized handling of flasks 
to and casting from the shakeout. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation, 900 
West Mount St., Connersville, Ind.—The com- 
pany’s entire line of products is illustrated 
and briefly described in the new 4-page Bul- 





letin G-82. Applications of R-C products are 


_ listed according to usage rather than industries. 


The text matter also covers the capacity and 
pressure ranges in both standard and special! 
units. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 8000-A, 
Chicago 80, Ill.—Abrasion resisting steel plates 
and sheets are described in one of the new 
bulletins available from this company. Typical 
applications, performance records, and heat 
treatment and fabrication are covered. The 
second bulletin describes Ry-ax, a heat-treated 
carbon-manganese hot rolled bar steel, by list- 
ing mechanical properties, hardness readings, 
and machinability rating. 

Schutte and Koerting Company, 12th and 
Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 22, Pa.—A new 
8-page bulletin, No. 5-B, pictures the com- 
pany’s Low-Level Eductor Condensers which 
operate on the jet principle. An easy-to-read 
table gives maximum water consumption, 
steam capacities, connection sizes, dimensions 
and weights for the numerous sizes available. 
Also available upon request is a four-color 
diagrammatic layout of a high pressure power 
plant, illustrating the application of numerous 
types of power plant equipment. 

Titeflex, Inc., 500 Freylinghuysen Ave., New- 
ark 5, N. J.—In addition to Titeflex brass 
tubing, a new 24-page catalogue describes the 
company’s new bronze tubing for nominal 
steam pressure applications and corrosion re- 
sistance, and inconel tubing for extremely 
high temperatures. Also covered in the new 
catalogue are Titeflex bendable type, high 
frequency tors, and vibration eliminators. 

Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc., War- 
ren, Mass.—A comprehensive 6-page bulletin 
has been prepared by the company in con- 
nection .with its special line of Machine and 
Jordan Chest Centrifugal Pumps. A ‘sectional 
view, approximate dimensions, and partial list 
of installations are shown. A chart has been 
reproduced which was made in a large paper 
plant and shows a 24-hour record of stock 
level in the regulating box. Request Bulletin 
No. 243. 








Books 


Chemicals Used In the Paper Industry—This 
book, which is put out by The American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
lists 357 common name chemicals and nearly 
400 trade name chemicals, and tells the pur- 
poses for which they are used. It also gives 
the addresses of approximately 800 suppliers. 
Although this book is not designed to give 
complete information concerning the uses of 
each chemical, it does aim to list the princi- 
pal chemicals used to obtain desired results. 
It is expected that mill men, such as paper 
mill superintendents, pulp mill superintenderts, 
beater room foremen, purchasing agents, heads 
of chemical laboratories, and heads of con- 
verting departments, will find this book most 
helpful. The book is well arranged for easy 
reference. It is spiral bound with flexible 
fabrikoid cover stamped with gold. The price 
is $2.50 and copies may be obtained from H. S. 
Cobb Printing Co., Westbrook, Maine. 


Modern Paper Making (Third Edition) —This 
book by Robert Henderson Clapperton and Wil- 
liam Henderson, is largely a reprinting of the 
second edition that was brought out in 1941. 
It contains approximately 400 pages, and opens 
with a discussion of the fibrous materials used 
in the manufacture of paper. This is followed 
by a treatment of such subjects as: paper from 
rags, treatment of rags, boilers, bleaching, 
preparation of bleaching solution, gas bleach- 
ing—reduction to halfstuff, wood pulp, esparto 
grass, straw—beating—repulping broke—resin 
sizing, starch, silicate of soda—alum, loadings, 
and the use of dyes. 

The next five chapters are devoted to paper- 
making machines. There is a chapter on the 
manufacture of newsprint, as well as a chapter 
on hand-made paper. Other chapters cover 
gelatine sizing, hand sizing, tub sizing, air 
drying—damping, supercalendar, plate-glazing, 
cutting, sorting and finishing, paper condi- 
tioning, testing of paper-durability, and storage 
of paper, water supply, and soda recovery. The 
pr tion includes 157 illustrations. 

The book is published by Basil Blackwell & 
Mott, Ltd., 49 Broad St., Oxford, England; the 
price, 30/— a copy. 





Nomography—By Alexander S. Levens (Re- 
viewed by D. S. Davis). Professor Levens’ wide 
experience as engineer and teacher has prompt- 
ed him to employ the geometric approach in his 
clear and well-written text on the construction 
of alignment charts, although he has appended 

a chapter that deals competently with the de- 
vce method. The book, which shows the 
strong but beneficial i of Lipka’s 
“Graphical and Mechanical Computation” (John 
Wiley and Sons, 1921), is well organized and 
consistent in lature. It ploys type 
forms and practical (if not always original) 
probl in an adequate manner and sets the 
student a good example with well-designed 
charts. There are 176 pages. 

Mathematical proofs are presented in suf- 
ficient but not burdensome detail, effective and 
actual moduli are plainly distinguished and the 
problems reflect all fields of engineering, 
though some are not as difficult as those that 
face nomographers in the paper industry. Most 
engineers would appreciate a more extensive 
treatment of the recurrent variable type of 
equation which usually requires a curved axis 
and will not find the chapter on practical 
shortcuts to be of exceptional value. 

The indexing and bibliography are satisfac- 
tory, the paper is heavy and freedom from 
typographical errors characterizes a practical 
engineering text that is a real credit to author 
and publisher. Published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York City. Price, $3.00. 











The Paper Year Book—The sixth annual edi- 
tion of this valuable and informative encyclo- 
pedia pf: paper and paper products has just 
been published. Its 574 pages are divided into 
eight major sections, including Paper and 
Paper Products Data, Paper Markets, Charts 
and Tables for Printing Papers and Wrapping 
Papers, Practical Testing Methods and Paper 
Mzking. There is also an alphabetical listing 
of manufacturers’ addresses. Detailed infor- 
mation is givén on more than 1,000 different 
paper items, illustrated with over 700 photo- 
graphs and drawings and 100 charts and tables. 

The book is attractively bound in coral leath- 
erette embossed in black and silver. The price 
is $8.00, direct from the publishers, Davidson 
Publishing Company, 22 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11. 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


LURING COES COMPANY 


Established 1830 
MACHINE KNIVES 


wonprrermrp \CAPHTICLT 
WORCESTER MASSACHI jae 
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Are you Getting the 
Finish You Want? 


Remember the finish on the paper can only be 
as good as the rolls in the calender. That is why 
America’s leading paper manufacturers control 
the quality of their finished product by filling 
calender stacks with Butterworth Calender 
Rolls. Many mills have learned the practical 
value of standardizing on Butterworth Calender 
Rolls. By placing a single Butterworth Calender 
Roll in the stack with other rolls they have dis- 
covered that Butterworth Calender Rolls pro- 
duce superior calendering results plus’ many 
extra hours of service without requiring turning 
down or refilling. Butterworth Calender Rolls 
are furnished new or refilled for any make 
calender. Write us today. 


For full information, write or call H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia 25, Penna. — Providence Division, 
Providence, R. I. : : Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston Building 
In Canada—W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 


Butterworth 








Calender Rolls 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
or dollars per hundred not 5 
f.o.b. New York, follow: 


eee eee nee 


Bleachable ........-- 

Unbleachable ........- 
New White Canvas.. ve 
New Mixed Blacks. ee 
Canton Flannels, Bleache 


Shirt Cuttings— 








New White No. 1...... 11.50 to 12.00 
White Shrunk ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Silesias No. 1 .......- 8.75 to 9.25 
New Unbleached...... 12.00 to 12.50 
FER ce ccwscbheoeceses 6.75 to 7.00 
Linen Cuttings— 
American .....66--+++e0e 8.50 to 9.00 
WHUEND cvcccccececeeseces 14.50 to 15.50 
GHP cccccccccsceccesece 13.50 to 14.50 


RAGS (Domestic) 


OLD RAGS 


Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 
per hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, 


follow: 
Roofing— per cwt. 
= Di wied dae cu qe en 1.75 to 1.80 
DB nesetecvies eae 1.65 to 1.70 
No. 3 and No. 4....... 1.45 to 1.55 
Twos and Blues— 
Ramet  ccccceseecesess 3.25 to 3.50 
Thirds and Biues— 
BE ccctcceneoccses 3.00 to 3.25 
Miscellaneous ..........+. 2.50 to 2.75 
Whites, No. 1— 
Repacked ........... 4.75 to 5.00 
Miscellaneous ........ 4.00 to 4.25 
White, No. 2— 
eee 3.75 to 4.00 
Miscellancous ........... 3.00 to 3.25 


RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 


New Dark Cuttings 
New Mixed Cuttings. 





RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 


$ Nominal 














Wool Tares— 
Tight Deseceoccceoes 7.25 to 7.50 
EE bcc gsrsecceos 7.75 to 8.00 
No. Ve Scrap Bagging .... 6.25 to 6.50 
Manila Rope— 
Bee 2 BED nccocccdscce 6.50 to 6.75 
BE BORE ccccccecces 5.50 to 5.75 
Sisal Rope— 
Be, 2 MBBO cccccccscces 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 small .........+.. 5.50 to 6.00 
New Burlap Cuttings ..... 7.50 to 8.00 
Jute Threads— 
— (Nom.) 6.50 to 7.00 
Wemmesthe on ccc ccccces 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 
erie MO. ckenccedces 5.50 5.75 
Me. 2B GbOA).. cccccccese 5.00 to 5.25 
Se ere 4.25 to 4.50 
MEE. cicenesees cesccce 2.50 to 2.75 
WASTE PAPER 
The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.o.b. New York: 
per ton 
Shavings— 
Hard White Env. Cuts. . 140.00— 
Hard White, No. 1... 120.00— 
Soft White No. 1...... 10.00— 
Soft White, One-cut 120.00— 
Soft White, = 0.0 
Fly Leaf, No. . . 55.00— 
Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1. 40.00— 
No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody. 30.00— 
Flat Stock— 
No. 1 pew Books and 
Magazines ........- 25.00 to 27.00 
Mixed Books <ss0 Chobe 20.00 to 21.00 
Ledger Stock— 
Bee. 1 witlte ....cccces 80.00 to 85.00 
No. 1 Mixed (Colored) .. 60.00 to 65.00 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cuttings... 95.00 to 100.00 
New Env. its, One-Cur. - 
Extra Manilas ......... 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 
Ground Wood ........... 90.00 to 95.00 
Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 65.00 to 70.00 
Kraft— 
New Envelope Cuttings . songs to 110.00 
Tripled No. 
antigens é "10 00 to 75.00 
New 190% Cor. Cu -. 85.00 to 70.00 
No. I Old Assorted 45.00 to 50.00 
News— 
White Blank ......... 85.00 to 90.00 
eee 16.00 to 17.00 
Be 3 BRAG ccc seves 12.00 to 13.00 
Old Corrugated Containers . . 23.00 to 25.00 
New Corrugated Cuts... . 37.00 to 39.00 
Mill Wrappers ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Box Board Chips...... 9.00 to 10.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper..... 9.00 to 10.00 
CHEMICALS 


f.0.b. shipping point 


Alum (Papermakers)— 


Lamp, ewt. ........0-+0- 4.25- 
TC Fee 4.00- 
Powdered, cwt. .......... 4.40- 
Blane Fixe— 
Pulp, bulk, tom....... 75.00— 
, barrels, pound..... 82.50— 
Bleaching Powder— 
Drums, cw. .......005- 3.00 to 3.50 
Casein (Domestic Standard) 
0-30 mesh (bags), 1 
80-100 mesh (bags), 
Beeesseecoseere 31.00 to 32.00 


Ib. 
Argentine, Ib. ........ 28.00 to 29.00 





Checks and Blues............. 
Linsey Garments ............ 
MED  Fabesncnsbiesece 
Old Shopperies ............. 
ROPE and BAGGING 
f.o.b. and ex dock New York City 
cwt. 
Gunny No. 1— a 
DRIED cc cevccdscdcocces Nominal 
Domestic ........... 7.00to 7.25 


Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton. 
Imp. bulks on dock— 
(Atl. ports) ton (Nom.) 25.00 to —-— 


Soda Ash— 


- 20.00 to 25.00 


Bulk (works), cwt. ...... 1.10 to 1.20 
Paper Bags, cwt......... 1.25 to 1.35 
Barrels, cwt. .....-+-++- 1.35 to 1.60 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid drums, cwt. ........ to 2.85 
Ground and flake, drums, 
CWE, ccccccccccceccesce to 3.25 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg., 55 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt. .......... 1.65 to 2.05 
40 deg.. 35 gal. drums, 
(works), cwt. ......... to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt. 6.96— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt...... 6.96— 
Paper, (Sp.) bags, cw.... 6.96— 
Powdered, barrels, cwt. 7.07— 
Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk, long ton... 16.00 to 18.00 


Tale 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 





Titanium Dioxride— 
Barium Pig, bbis., Ib. ... 18 to .18% 
Calcium Pig, bbis., Ib. ... 18 to .18% 
Zinc Sulphide, bbis., Ib... 11.50 to 11.75 


WOOD PULP 


Prices, dollars per short, air dry, ton, on 
dock American ports and f.o.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances, 
are:; 


Bleached sylphite, Swedish.185.00 to 195.00 
Bleached sulphite, Finnish. 187.50— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... .. 126.00 to 135.00 
Easy bleaching sulphite.. 

Unbleached sulphite, Swed. “155. 00 to 157.90 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin. . .155.00 to 157.00 
Unbleached sulphite, dom..125.00 to 130.00 
U Ps 








hed kraft, dish. 147.50— 
Unbleached kraft, Finn. :147.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern. 125.00 to 135.00 
Unbleached kraft, southern.110.00 to 125.00 
Bleached oe. — 185.00 to 190.00 
- + -130.00 to 135.00 
Sulphite bg dom.. - 60.00 to 70.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom... 60.00 to 70.00 
Groundwood, domestic and 
GRIT svcccetccivices 80.00 to 85.00 
PAPER 
f.0.b. New York City 
Boards— per ton 
errr 94.00— 
ST ntewapeawetedocees 90.00— 
Chip. tube and can..... 95.00— 
Chip, full blending..... 97.50— 
Chip. sgl. mia. lined... 95.00— 


Coated, white patent 
016 





Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity. 
weight. manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 


(Per ewt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 


Rook. White (M. F.)— 


BR Bead Bi Wen cs iicise csccses 14.25— 
BD Grade B. Ve nn ccc ccccce 13.30— 
C Grade BP. 2... cccdccceves - 
WD Grade Be Ba. wccccsccccscecce 


No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides. White — 
Machine Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 


Se) See 19.55— 
Sh. At Mn dtanets<cceccates 18.30— 
33,0 ees 17.60— 
ah, @ We weesans ccacsescey _ 
Te, OE ewevssicocees 14.60— 
1s Litho 


Writing Paners—f.o.b. mill with zone. 
quantity, packing and other differentials 
allowed: 


Rag Content Rond— 


Rag Content Ledger— 





per cwt 
(In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag........... 48.70— 
Se 42.70— 
See 33.10— 
MUTE. Scanwbccecececceccs 28.25— 
Se TEE wetantecedccccecsce 25.10— 
Sulphite Bond— 
per cwt. 
Air dry, watermarkec - 
No. 1 watermarked ..... 18.50— 
No. 2 watermarked ..... 17.55— 
No. 4 watermarked ..... 16.85— 
Sulphite Ledger— 
per cwt. 
Zone | 
No. 1 watermarked. ... . 18.85— 
No. 2 watermarked...... 18.05— 
No. 4 watermarked...... 17.35— 
Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 
per cwr 
Embossed (25 Ibs. up).... —- 
Bleached (25 Ib. up).... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up).... - 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up)... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up.. — 
News— 
per ton 
Rolls, Standard (Contract) 96.00— 
Rolls (Spot) ............ (Nominal) 
Sheets .o..ccccccccsscees 15.00— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
White =. 1 1.85— 
White C—O arr .75— 
Bleached. “Anti-Tarnish - 
GREE cc cccccccccecccee = 
Anti-Tarnish a weecece 1.85— 
sececcenccocccecce 1.60— 
Napkins, sem!- 
Cs% a to 7 shts.) 
eeeee covets 86 
Nanking full crepe and 
am Ib. to M shts.) 
Ge. coccvecceceses 
Toilet, Bleached 
shts.) per cs..... 8.50 to 10.00 
Toilet, Unbleached 
M. shts.) per cs... ." 8.50 to 10.00 
Towels— 
per case 
Knckdasasaaacs 4.75— 
Unbleached ............. 4.00— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cwt 
Super-Standard ....... 9.00 t 
No. 1 Wrapping....... 7.25 to 8.00 
Standard Wrapping ...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Standard Bag .......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Variety Bag ............ ~ 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 
leached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.0.b." mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
per cwt. 


eeeeee 


Drug wrapp., 35 Ib. 


bee 73 Pape: 
oh Butch. 4 40 wn - 
Butchers ; 


Water Finish, 50 Ib. - 
Mantlas— 


. Mia., Sub. 16-40 
(No. 


ream-marked, in bdis.) 


Waring) 








China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton...... 10.00 to 15.00 
Domestic Coating 
Bulk ( DMilinceces 15.00 to 25.00 

Imported (ship side) 

Buk (1 D Mecceey 22.00 to 30.00 
Chlorine— 

Tank cars (wks) cwt..... 2.25 to 2.50 
Gelatine (silicin), Ib....... 1.60 to 1.65 
Glye. (C.P.) drums, Ib..... -39% to .40 
Litharge, powd., bbl., Ib. . ..19% to .20% 
Rosin (Gum)— 

New York. ner 190 Ibs 

Fee aa ae 7.80— 
oe AP SRE 7.80— 
Fae ers  s 8.00— 
Peres 8.25— 
Rosin (Wood), carlots.... 6.50— 


per cet. 
{In Ton Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag........ 48. 70— 
FE TP wiicwsdcnes vices 42.70— 
WH MER Scwsth cgddsses 82. 1A— 
4 PA 28. 25— 
Khon ences 25.10— 
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HERMANN 
CLAFLIN REFINER 


FOR 
CONTINUOUS 
OR 
CYCLE REFINING 


FOUR SIZES 


No. 0 5-15 H.P. 600-900 R.P.M. 
No. | 50-125 H.P. 400-450 R.P.M. 
No. 2 100-250 H.P. 350-400 R.P.M. 
No. 3 250-400 H.P. 300-350 R.P.M. 


Also: 


TAPPI Standard Pulp Testing 
and Sheet Making Apparatus. 


THE HERMANN MFC. CO. 


LANCASTER, OHIO 














A New Reprint... . 
for the Papermakers Library! 


Notes and Observations on Beaters 
by 
B. M. Baxter, Consulting Engineer 


Just published — convenient pocket-sized edition — 
48 pages — 16 illustrations 


$1.00 per copy — postpaid 
8 other publications for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making............. $7.25 
Trouble on the Paper Machine..-............ 75 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)... ........... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres........... 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part |............ 75 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2............ 75 
Drying of Paper on the Machine............. 1.50 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 

Design and Practice..................... 1.50 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFE. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


The paper industry knows that it can rely on the 
high quality and uniformity of SOLVAY chemi- 
cals for paper processing. Equally reliable is 
SOLVAY’S Technical Service, which stands 
ready to help solve technical problems involv- 
ing SOLVAY products used in paper production. 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
‘ 
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What Will They Do 
to Wood Next & 


@ @ @ Frankly we don’t know; but this Abstracting 
service CAN tell you what the world is doing now. 


FOREST PRODUCTS AND UTILIZATION brings 
you, four times a year, the latest information from all 
countries on such subjects as — 









Illustrated are some of the better known MURCO 
oodroom and Papermill equipment that for years 
has been serving the paper industry—each item 
being improved as operating conditions demand 
more and more ptoduction. Complete details on 
this equipment—or any other w oom or paper- 
mill equipment that you may be planning will be 
sent you upon request. Just write for it. 









Logging, conversion, seasoning, preser- 
vation 







Constructional engineering 
Mechanical and chemical utilization 


Sources, supplies, patents, analyses 


And Also On 


Forest by-products, from fuel and char- 
coal to oils, gums, resin, rubber, floss 
and fibres. 


Compiled by the Imperial Foresty Bureau, Oxford, 
England, and published uniformly with Forestry Abstracts. 


Annual subscription 10s. Od.; single 


MURCO 
eae 
AXIAL parts 3s. Od. from — 


FLOW 
AGITATOR 
‘ The Imperial Agricuitural Bureaux, 
STAINLESS ‘ Central Sales Branch, 
STEEL IMPROVED . Penglais, ABERYSTWYTH, U.K.@ @ @ 





Write for a Free Sample Copy 








MURCO 
LEVEL 
VIBRATING 
DO E 
DECK CHIP 
SCREEN 










The Trade-Mark of 


Dependable Felts 
The Waterbury 
Felt Company 


Seon SK ANEATELES 
FLIGHTS | FALLS, N.  z 


PULPWOOD CHIPPERS 













OPPORTUNITY 
Opening for a man of executive editorial capacity, having 
practical and technical background in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, on staff of old, established publication serving 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. Address inquiries and com- 
munications to Box 461, Fritz Publications, Inc. 


D WANTED—Mechanical engineer with wide experience in 
a “ paper processing machine design. Permanent position with old 


established firm located in attractive residential community. 


M A | UJ i A CT 1 y I by C C 0 Address Box 469, Fritz Publications, Inc. 
i | WANTED—Will buy pulp and/or paper mill or plant convert- 


WAUSAU e WI eel. SIN ing to standard paper products. Address Box 470, Fritz Publica- 


tions, Inc. 
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index to Advertisers 


When writing them please mention The Paper Industry and Paper Worlo 


fer to the Paper and Pulp Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at your 
— mill oaies, for eungiale listing of all advertisers’ products 











1c 





Adell Chemi 


Advance Solvents & Chemical Corporation 
‘icteaiiponccinelaca mee 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.... ss 
Alloy Steel Products Cungene. nica oad 
American Brake Shoe Company...................--- 
American Brass Company, The.......... 3 
American Defibrator, Inc..........................-...-. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.............. sf 
American Key Products, Inc......................-.-- 
American Lumber and Treating Co.. 
American Manganese ae | Div., Aunatean 
Brake Shoe Co. : 

Ames Company, B. c. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company.. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc..........................-...- ’ 
Appleton Machine Co., The 











Appleton Wire Works, Inc..........................--- 328 
Appleton Woolen Mills........... 352 
Armour and Company............ 483 
Askania Regulator Company. 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co.... = 
Atkins and Company, EC man : 
Aurand Mfg. & Equipment Co. 
Aurora Pump Company.............. 

353 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The... 
Bailey Meter Company... 


Baldwin-Duckworth Div. of Chain "Belt 








Company .......... - . 485 
Bauer Bros. Co., The... ss eiillanysabil a 487 
Beloit Iron Works........................... 327 
Bird Machine Company. 330 
Black-Clawson Co., The... 341 
Bowser, Incorporated .. 

Bowsher Co., The N. P.. oa 489 
Bridgeport Safety Bmesy Wheel Co... 373 
Brookfield Engineering Laboratories. dens 
Brown Instrument Co., The............................ 
Browning Crane & Shovel Co io 
Butterworth & Sons Company, H. W........... 491 
Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc............... 489 


Cameron Machine Co.......................-----000----- 
Carthage Machine Co.........................--...----+ 
Chain Belt Company 5 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works... 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Oumenr.. 
Chicago Electric Company................................ 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp......... awe 
Chromium Corp. of America....................... 
Clark Tructractor Division of Clark b ae 
ment Company . ty s 
Classified Advertising ne 
Coes Company, Loring 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co............. 475 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., The aie 
Cornwell Chemical Corporation. .................. 
Crane Co...... 
















Darnell Corporation, Ltd.......................... 








Dempster Brothers, Inc............. 

Detroit Diesel Engine Div., GMC__.............. 481 
DeZurik Shower Company................................ 483 
Diamond Metal Products Co....... ~aliegeieaiees 469 


Dicalite Company, The........... 
Dilts Machine Works... 
Dings Magnetic Separater ‘Company. barista 379 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry.............. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Dow Chemical Co., The... 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Draper Brothers Company........... 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. a 
I Fg i ainsi Socecoss ces 















Eastwood-Nealley Corporation 
Economy Pumps, Inc. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co 
Electric Steel Foundry 








Electro-Alloys Div., American Brake Shoe 

Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The 
English China Clays Sales Corp.................... 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co....... ‘ 
Farris Engineering Corp........... 
Ferguson & Co., Hardy 8..... 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber Company 
Fletcher Sales Co............... 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co....... 
Foxboro Company, The...... 

Fritz Publications, Inc. 


493, 


Garlock Packing Co., The... 
General American Transportation Compete 
tion 


336 
476 


496 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemi- 
. 369 


cal & Dye Corporation 


Goulds Pumps, Inc....... 
Grinnell Company, Inc.. 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 


. 483 


Hardinge Company, Incorporated 
Hardy & Son, George F. . 468 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. . 477 
Harris-Seybold Company 2nd Cover 
Hercules Powder Company.... .. 387 
Heresite & Chemical Company 334 
Hermann Mfg. Company, The... . 493 
Hills-McCanna Company ..... ieee .. 453 
Holyoke Machine Company...... ~ 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E..... . 459 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company .. 473 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney......................... 486 
Huyck & Sons, F. C................ .. 455 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux...................... 494 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp.. 
Infileo, Incorporated iameaih 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 452 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 335 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The... ieedes 391 
Jenkins Bros. _.............. 338 
Jenssen Company, Inc., G. D. 485 
Johnson Corporation, The 441 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 485 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A.......... 481 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co............................. 348 
Keleo Company ........ ee 
Klipfel Manefacturing Ce... a CT 
Koppers Comeere, | Inc., Fast’s “Coupling 
Department ...... seiadncbinsedheciligpdictedansiieliniitaeel 345 
T ant. Co., rs] 1 M. 





Lawten Company, The C. os 
Layne & Bowler, Inc... * 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co........................... 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The................... 
Link-Belt Company he 
Lockport Felt Company.................................... 
Lodding Engineering Corp... 
Lukens Steel Company and Divisions... 350, 
Lukenweld Division of Lukens Steel Com 
pany 
Lunkenheimer Co., The.................. ei ee 


Magnolia Metal Company.................................. 
Magnus Metal Corporation........ 
Maine Development Commission... 
Marathon Corporation 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation... 
Michigan Pipe Company.............. : 
Michigan Steel Casting Co.......................... 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc._.............. 
Milton Roy Company. 
Mission Manufacturing Company.................. 
Moore & White Company.................................. 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co.................... 
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. 477 


.. 479 


483 
371 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc........... 














BO a ae eee 494 
Nash Engineering Co., The _............ —_ 
National Aluminate Corporati .. 329 
National Safety Council, Inc. . 470 
Naylor Pipe Company. -_ 
Nopeo Chemical Company... a 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. . 413 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Norton Company 
Oakite Products, Inc............................. -. 487 
Ohio Injector Co., The ............. a 349 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. .. 423 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The... . 415 
Owen Bucket Company, The....... .. 458 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc....4th Cover 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. lst Cover 
Peerless Pump Div., Food Machinery | Cor- 
OID. eigen . 485 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. . 417 
Permutit Company, The..... eS See ae 
Phoenix Gage Company, The. Sa . 468 
Photevolt Corporation ...... .. 473 
Pittsburgh Piping & Bgnipment Co. . 419 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co.. 487 
Powell Company, The Wm. 427 
Pusey & Jones Corp., The .. 363 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. .. 478 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. cat Se 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co.. .. 339 
Rice Barton Corporation ai 
Rogers & Co., Samuel C..... oe . 469 
Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co............... I 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O........... .. 449 
Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc....... in 
R-S Products Corporation . 431 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. 392, 448 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co. 485 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The. 463 
Seneca Coal & Irom Corp... a viiieilais Ge 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. oN LN a 
Shuler & Benninghofen ... —................... 447 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company............. 340 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co... 435 
Smith Corporation, A. O............................ 337 
Selvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical * 
oor es 493 
Sprout-Waldron & Ca... os niiiiebaicadiean’ Ge 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 442 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co .. 464 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc. 433 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 489 
Sutherland Refiner Corporation 389 
Syco Manufacturing Company......... 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Company........... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The...... .. 375 
Titanium Pigment Corporation . 842 
Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings Division. 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Co.............. 
Tri-Clover Machine Company... piahion 
Turner Halsey Company ................................. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company... a. 461 
U.S.A. Treasury Dept..................... .. 467 
Valley Iron Works Company............................ 451 
Vanderbilt Co., Eme., BR. Ta.....-...-20c--ecce--cceeeeses 
Waldron Corporation, John............................. 457 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H.............................-. 489 
Waterbury Felt Co., The.................................. 494 
Western Precipitation Corp. .. 358 
Wheeler Roll Company, The.......................... 460 


Williams and Co., C. K.... 
Williams-Gray Company... 


ba =-y & Co: , 
orthington Pump Machinery rere 


weal Chemicals Corporation... 





Yarnell Waring Company............................. 

















FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. - 


CHICAGO, 
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the 
194 7-48 


ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


[$47-49 


ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of purchase 
of machinery, equipment, chem- 
icals and supplies and other im- 
portant information. 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and sup- 
plies present in these descriptive 
pages important information about 


their products. 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and other 
authoritative data relative to the 
proper operation and maintenance 


of pulp and paper mills. 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 





PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


These firms describe their 


products in the 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
(Industrial Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., Th 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins and Company, E. C. 
Atlantic Steel Corporation 
Aurora Pump Company 


Bagley and Sewall Co., The 

Baldwin-Duckworth Div. of 
Chain Belt Co. 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 

= Machine Company 
Black-Clawson Co., 

Blaw-Knox Div. (Dia Keon Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carbonite Metal Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. W. 

Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee 
an ag 4 Process Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago Electric Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
ClarkClark-Aiken Co., The 
Control Equipment Corp. 
Crane Co. 


Deublin Compan 

DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 
English China Clays Sals Corp. 


Fabri-Metals, Inc. 

Falk Corporation, The 

Farrel-Birmingham Co. 

Fitchburg Screen P Troy Seay inc. 

Fleishel Lumber Com any 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corporation 

Foxboro Company, The 

Fuller Brush Company, The 


Garlock Packing Company, The 
Gates Engineering Company 
General erican Trans- 
ortation Corporation 

Gibbs-Brower Compa ny Inc. 
Glens Falls Machine Wks., Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
oy Valve 

pecia oO. 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufac- 

turing Co., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. os 
Gwilliam Company, The 


Hanchett Manufacturing Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harris- eybold Company 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
Hermann Mfg. Co., ‘The 
Hills-McCanna Company 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Hyster Company 


Improved Paper Mchy. Corp. 
Infilco Inc, 


1947-48 edition 


James Mfg. Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 
Jones Fdry. & Mch. Co., W. A. 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
— System Company, The 
Kopeane Company, Inc. 
st's Coupling Dept.) 


Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 
Langston Company, Samuel M. 
Lawrence Mch. & Pump Corp. 
Leader Iron Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Com | 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 
Maxson Automatic Mchy. Co 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Michigan Pipe Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Morris Machine Works 
Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & 
yers, Inc, 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 
my Casein Sales 
~ ond Pipe Company 
xa Foundry & Machine 
Neloosa 


Nichols ‘. & 
Research Corp. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, he. 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
pliances 

Paper Makers ¢ Chemical Dept., 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 

Perfecting tg ¢ Company 


Perkins & Se 
teenage a Piping a Equip ta 


pany, Inc., 
—4 & Jones Inet = 


Record Foundry & Machine Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Research Cor — tion 

Rice Barton 
Robbins & Nigeon, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Sap. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works 

Seybold Division, Harris- 
Zeybold Company 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Simpson Co., The Orville 

Sinclair Company, 

—_— oration A. ©. 
praying ‘ems —F 

Sprout-Waldron & Compa 

a ¥ Pn ry = 

ping uip. Co. 

o— ns Engrg. & i iat 

Swenson Evaporator ey 

Syco Manufacturing Corp. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Thwing-Albert tachoment Co. 
Trent Tube Manufacturing Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 
Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Whiting Co 

Wiley Sul Powe be Company 
Wolferz Alloy Equipment, E. C. 


East Van Buren Stré 


ee oe ee 
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Du Pont BLUES for Papers 


What are your specific re- 
quirements as to shade... 
fastness...application meth- 
od... furnish... cost? What- 
ever your problem may be, 
there’s a Du Pont color 
which will suit your needs. 
Our Technical Staff is always 
ready to assist you. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue B 

Du Pont Anthraquinone Blue 3G 

Du Pont Methylene Blue ZX 

Du Pont Paper Blue R Conc. 

Du Pont Soluble Blue R 

Du Pont Victoria Blue B Conc. 

Du Pont Victoria Pure Blue BO 
Halopont* Blue BGM 

Halopont* Blue BXM 

Halopont* Blue RNM 

Halopont* Brilliant Blue GN 

Halopont* Brilliant Blue MBXN 
Halopont* Brilliant Blue 2RN 
Monastral* Fast Blue BWD (Pat.) 
Monastral* Fast Blue GWD (Pat.) 
Pontacy!* Brilliant Blue E 

Pentacyl* Brilliant Blue RR Conc. 200% 
Pontacyl* Fast Blue R 

Ponsol* Blue RP Triple Powder 
Pontamine* Blue BB Super Conc. 
Pontamine* Blue AX Conc. 

Pontamine* Blue 3R 

Pontamine* Deep Blue BH Conc. 
Pontamine* Fast Blue RRL Conc. 175% 
Pontamine* Fast Blue SFL Conc. 150% 
Pontamine* Fast Blue SRL Conc. 150% 
Pontamine* Fast Blue 4GL Conc. 150% 
Pontamine* Fast Blue 8GL Conc. 175% (Pat.) 
Pontamine* Fast Turquoise 8GL Conc. 150% 
Pontamine* Sky Blue 6BX Conc. 150% 


"rec U. S. PAT. OFF 


oS 
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with 

the 
Asplund 
Defi Sales 


A single, compact unit fo 
continuous production o 
various grades of wood pulf 
with cooking factors of time 
temperature and chemical 
adjustable to conform #4 
variables in raw materials anq 
to accurately meet predeter 
mined requirements through 
out the paper and pape 
board industries. 


Also adaptable to productio 


of chemical or non-chemica 


pulps suitable for insulating 


and flooring felts, etc. 


) board, hard board, roofind 


ime, # 








CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Patented and Patents Pending 


ge} 





: in LC 





as 
& 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES IN 


122 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N.° 





